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142 years ago Avtna pioneered the 
American Agency System. From that day to this we have 
established a firm reputation as an agency company. In 1961, 
to an even greater degree, our operations will be linked to the 
support of the independent insurance agent. QXM.JaunZain 


PRESIDENT 


FETNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 
Aetna Casualty (a) _ 76/2 
Aetna Fire Insurance 
Agricultural Insurance 
American Equitable 
American General Insurance, Texas 
American Home 

American Insurance 
American Re-Insurance 
Bankers & Shippers 

Boston Insurance 

Camden Fire . 

Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance 
Employers Group (c) 
Employers Reinsurance 
Federal Insurance (d) 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Fireman's Fund 

General Reinsurance 

Glens Falls 

Globe & Republic 

Great American 

Hanover Insurance 
Hartford Fire (f) 

Hartford Steamboiler 
Home Insurance 

Insurance Co. of N. A. (c) 
Jersey Insurance 

Kansas City Fire & Marine 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Massachusetts Protective 
Merchants Fire 

Merchants & Manufacturers 
National Fire 

National Union Fire 

New Amsterdam 

New Hampshire (b) 

New York Fire 

North River 

Northeastern ‘ 
Northern Insurance 
Northwestern Nat'l Insurance 
Ohio Casualty 

Old Republic Insurance 
Pacific Indemnity (j) 
Pacific Insurance ... 
Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance ‘ 
Providence Washington 
Providence Washington, Pfd 
Reinsurance Corp. 

Reliance Insurance (b) 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance (k) 
Springfield Fire & Marine (b) 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Pfd 
Standard Accident .. 
Trinity Universal 

United States F. & G. 
United States Fire 
Westchester Fire .. 


Bid Price 
12/30/60 


Life Companies 

American General Insurance 

Aetna Life ; 

American Heritage .. 

American National 

Bankers National (h) 

Beneficial Standard 

Business Men's Assurance 

California Western States (c) 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General 

Continental Assurance 

Franklin Life (b) 

Gov't Employees Life 

Gulf Life ..... 

Jefferson Standard (c) 

Kansas City Life .... 

Liberty National .... 

Life & Casualty . 

Life Insurance of Virginia (g) 

Lincoln National 

Massachusetts Indemnity 

Monumental Life .. 

National Life & Accident 

North American Life Insurance (Chicago) 
Philadelphia Life (e) . 

Quaker City (i) d 

Republic National (a) 

Southland Life ......... 

Southwestern Life .... 

Travelers Insurance .... 

United Insurance (m) ... 

United States Life 

West Coast Life (e) ; 

a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend. 
b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 

c) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

d) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 

e) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

f) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend. 
g) Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend. 
h) Adjusted for 7'/2% stock dividend. 

i) Adjusted for two 5% stock dividends. 
i) Adjusted for 3 for | split. 

) Adjusted for 3% stock dividend. 

m) Adjusted for 28% stock dividend 





Best’s Stock Index 
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1960 
30 Fire 30 30 
& Cas. Life Life 


37.5 191.5 187.9 

37.8 186.3 189.6 

37.3 184.5 184.1 

37.5 188.7 176.8 

36.5 183.4 174.3 

35.2 180.3 176.3 

37.2 198.0 r178.7 

36.6 198.4 1184.6 

33.9 187.0 56.9 37.1 rl714 

33.7 184.1 57.5 37.4 rl74.8 53. 
35.8 188.7 58.3 39.4 181.2 A 
37.9 190.4 59.9 42.5 193.0 58.1 


Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 

* Standard & Pesz’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 pubiic utility stocks combined. 

r—Revised. 


End of 
Month 


55.4 
55.4 
57.6 
58.7 
58.5 
60.5 38.2 
59.6 39.5 


36.6 
36.9 
37.6 


November 
December .... 


Building Cost Index 


opunpeueannunenwpeaeaneeaoeueeenaeannea 


Avg. Nov. 

1939 1960 
Boston 210 755 
New York 219 795 
Buffalo 205 784 
Baltimore 198 738 
Philadelphia 196 726 
Pittsburgh 219 718 
Cincinnati 209 714 
Cleveland 206 727 
Chicago 205 661 
Indianapolis 206 716 
Detroit 208 776 
Milwaukee 209 755 


1939 
Minneapolis 202 
Kansas 209 
St. Louis 208 
Atlanta 187 
Dallas 171 
New Orleans 194 
Denver 195 
Seattle 195 
San Francisco 183 
Los Angeles 167 


National Average 200 


This index (1918 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
pany. 
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ZERO IN! 


Zero in now on the Homeowners market in your The Homeowners Test-Check eases the 


locality. way to package policy sales... checks the 


Results show that Homeowners production is _ critical points of your prospects personal in- 
profitable production. High average premiums |= surance program and dramatizes the sales 
have helped agencies chalk up new sales appeal of the Homeowners policy. Available 
records across the nation. Moreover, prospect- to you padded for counter use, or in a handy 
ing is easy ... both in established residential sales-folder. Counter cards, radio spots, news- 
areas and in the expanding suburbs. paper mats, too. 


Contact the GF) fieldman in your area today, or write 


Sales Dept., Crum & Forster Group of Insurance Companies, 
110 William St., New York 38. 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
2 THE NORT JER INSURANCE CO. 
CRUM & FORSTER GROUP THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. 
SOUND. DEPENDABLE INSURANCE THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 


of Insurance Companies 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38. 
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Company Developments 


ALABAMA 
Textile Insu 


Admitted 
rance Company ... High Point, N. C. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
Wolverine Insurance Company ..Battle Creek, Mich. 
COLORADO 
General Fire and Ca 


Admitted 
ualty Co. New York, N. Y. 
DELAWARE 


Internationa 


Admitted 
Service Ins. Co. ; ...Fort Worth, Texas 
GEORGIA 
Bartow Mutual 
Planters Cox 


Withdrew 
Insurance Co. . 
Fire Ins. Assn 


. Cartersville, Ga. 
perative Cuthbert, Ga. 
INDIANA _ Admitted 
American Empire Ins. Co. of South D 
Integrity Ins. Co. 

LaSalle Casualty Co. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
_ Chicago, ill. 


ILLINOIS 


Withdrew 
Allegheny Mutual Casualty C 


..Meadville, Pa. 


MAINE Examined 
Hampden Mutual Fire In Go 
eat Sumner & Hermon dul Fire Ins. Co. 


.. Hampden, Maine 
..Hermon, Maine 


MARYLAND 


American Eagle Ins. Cc 


Licensed 
..Baltimore, Md. 
Admitted 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co. ..New York, N. Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
American Liberty Ins. C 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. C 


Admitted 
. Birmingham, Ala. 
. Columbus, Ohio 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
American Empire Ins. ‘ f h Dakote 
Withdrew 


...Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Equity General Ins. Miami, Fla. 


MISSOURI 


Perkiomen Ins. 


Withdrew 
Co. Collegeville, Pa. 
MONTANA 
Security Mutual Casualt 
Southern Ins. Co. ... 


Admitted 
° ..-Chicago, Ill. 
..Dallas, Texas 


NEBRASKA 
Western Plains Mutual Ins 


Licensed 

( .. Lincoln, Neb. 
Admitted 

Consolidated Mutual Ins. C Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 

General Fire and Casualty C 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Co. 


Examined 
..New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mortgage Guaranty Ins. C 


Admitted 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Examined 
Hardware Mutual Insurance C ..Charlotte, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Freeport Ins. Co. .. 
Horizon Ins. Co. ..... 


Admitted 
..Freeport, Ill. 
Freeport, Ill. 


OHIO 
American Consumer Ins. C 
Kentucky Central Ins. C 


Admitted 
..New York, N. Y. 
..Anchorage, Ky. 
Examined 
State Automobile Mutual Insurance C ..Columbus, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Emcasco Ins 


Admitted 

urance Co. . sea .Des Moines, 
Examined 

Allegheny Mutual Casualty Co. 

American Shipbuilders and Shipc 

Bankers Insurance Co. of Pa. 

Colonial Surety Co. ; 

Home Mutual Fire Insurance Ce 

Retailers Mutual Insurance Co. 

Transportation Mutual Insu 


lowa 


Meadville, 

. Phila., 

.. Gettysburg, 
Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, 
Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, 


wners Mt it. Ins. Co. 


rance 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Foremost Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
< adie 2 Sth eet tae Geta Grand Rapids, 

Examined 
Appalachian Ins. Co. of Providence 
Union Mutual Ins. Co. a Lee 


Mich. 


Providence, R. I. 
.. Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


United Fire Insurance 


Admitted 
Chicago, Ill. 


Excelsior Ins. Co. . 
First Citizens Fire & Casualty Co. 


VERMONT Admitted 


Mutual Protective Insurance Co. ......... cece cece eee Omaha, 


VIRGINIA 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Northwestern Security Ins. Co. . veaetes 
Admitted 


Columbia, S. C. 
..Columbia, S. C. 


Neb. 


Admitted 
New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 
. Seattle, Wash. 


MFA Mutual Ins. Co. 
Northland Ins. Co. .. 
South Carolina Ins. So. 


WASHINGTON D. C. 
Penn Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ... peer e 
Examined 


Admitted 
Columbia Mutual Ins. Co. 
Nationa! Union Ins. Co. . 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Central Casualty Co. .. 


Admitted 

Se a5 wis ae ae Chicago, Ill. 

Withdrew 
..Charleston, W. Va. 


National Automobile Ins. 


PUERTO RICO 


La Interamericana San Juan, P. R. 
Admitted 


American Fire and Casualty Co. ...... 


QUEBEC Admitted 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. ¥ 
Withdrew 


Orlando, Fla. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


National-Ben Franklin Ins. Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Conventions Ahead 


FEBRUARY 
Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., 
Chicago 
Health Insurance Assn. of America, Group Ins. Forum, Bilt- 
more, New York City 
American Bar Assn., Ins. Section, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 
Michigan Assn. of Insurance Agents, Statler, ag 
West Virginia Assn. of Insurance Agents, "I" Day Conf., 
Oglebury Park, Wheeling, West Va. 


Fire Conf., Hilton, 


National Council of Compensation Ins., Offices of the Coun- 
cil, New York City 
Cleveland Insurance Day, Manger Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
Tri-State Mutual Agents Assn. of Pa., Md. and Del., Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Texas Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Inc., Shamrock-Hilton, 
Houston, Texas 
Rhode Island Assn. of Insurance Agents, Sheraton-Biltmore, 
Providence, R. I. 
Pittsburgh "I" Day, Pittsburgh-Hilton, Pittsburgh 
— t — Assn. of Ins. Agents, Cherry Hill oa Haddon- 
field 
Salonlesipes Mutual Ins. Agents Assn., Inc., Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 
District of Columbia Assn. of Ins. Agents, Mayflower, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Florida Field Conference, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. 
Conference of Mutual Cas. Cos., Underwriting Conf., Hilton, 
Chicago 
— Agents Conference, Robert Meyer, Jacksonville, 
a. 

National Assn. of Mutual Ins. 
Houston, Texas 

(Continued on page 138) 


Agents, Shamrock-Hilton, 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





First Operational Reports in! 





New’61 Larks in actual fleet 
service save 10% *14% * 16% * 25% 


over other fleet cars 


What should you expect to gain when you put '61 
Larks into your own fleet? Here is a certified report 
by the United States Testing Company, based on daily 
use of The Lark under normal operating conditions 
in four giant fleets: 
All drivers were favorably impressed with 
the increased power and acceleration of 
the new Skybolt Six engine — the respon- 
sive, easy steering of the new steering /sus- 
pension complex —the excellent handling and ma- 
neuverability all through. 
And the report makes specific cost comparisons with 
the most widely used fleet cars—Chevrolet, Ford, Ply- 
mouth, in comparable models. Here’s what you save: 


* > : 
GL LARK vou 


YOU HAVE TO DRIVE IT TO BELIEVE IT! 


Initial cost averages 14% less... Insurance (with 
Illinois as the basis) costs 10% less . . . Registration 
and _ Taxes (Illinois) are 16% less... Tires save 
approximately 15% . . . Repairs and Replacements 
(from MOTOR’s 1960 Crash Book) average 25% less 

. Gas Consumption (based on 5,000 everyday 
drivers) was more than 15% better. 





These are unmatched advantages in economy. In fact, 
they top the savings on any other compact car as well. 
And they show you why each day's mail brings such 
Lark Fleet orders as 35 for a mid-western route sales 
operator, 566 for a western state, 134 for an eastern 
taxi fleet, 51 for one telephone company, 38 for a mu- 
nicipal Police force in the southwest. 


7 \ 
Teste and } Wj 


GET THE FULL STORY ON FLEET SAVINGS! 
Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corporation, South Bend 27, ind. 
(0 Send us informative literature only 
(CD Have a factory representative call me for an appointment 
C Also send information on Studebaker truck savings 


NAME. 





TITLE 





COMPANY 








BIN 1-61-F5 





Why You Should Represent 

Companies = 

of PWT a 
Loyalty Group, 


yi You'll have outstanding facilities for practically every 
kind of insurance you’ll ever write and exceptional service 


for such specialized fields as: 


© Rate Engineering 

@ Public Utility Risks 
© Business Interruption 
e@ Boiler and Machinery 
* 
* 


Accident and Sickness 
Bonds and Burglary 


You’ll be assured of fast and efficient service 
through a nearby America Fore Loyalty Group office. 


You'll have prompt and fair claims service 
available locally and wherever your clients may travel 
in the United States or Canada. 


You'll find policies carrying the America Fore Loyalty 
Group seal enjoy high acceptance because of our 
outstanding reputation for strength and dependability. 


xb 


Contact our nearest office for a fieldman to give you all the facts. 


The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. +» Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. «¢ The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company = e Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 





eee The report of the O’ Mahoney 
Subcommittee is 247 pages long and 
will be the subject of concentrated 
study by the leaders of the industry. 
In addition there are minority re- 
ports representing the individual 
views of members of the subcommit- 
tee. Economics and Supervision on 
page 20 expresses the tentative com- 
ments on the report of an acknowl- 
edged student of the business. The 
subject is a complex one with many 
facets. It is necessary, therefore, to 
publish the article in two parts with 
the concluding segment to appear in 
our February issue. 


ee Health insurance in the United 
States has demonstrated an amazing 
capacity to reach nearly all Ameri- 
cans and to provide them with ade- 
quate protection. The private sys- 
tem is evolutionary and grows and 
improves through competition and 
experimentation. As it helps to pre- 
the tradional physician- 
patient relationship, it does not have 
a deleterious effect on the quality, 
quantity or cost of health care. It is 
a support of, rather than a drag on, 
the economy. Far more than any 
compulsory scheme, it is compatible 
with our aspiration for a maximum 
of individual freedom, dignity and 
responsibility, and our goal of a high 
and improving standard of living. 
An examination of health Jnsurance 
and Social Policy will be found on 
page 25. 


serve 


eee When two insurance agencies 
merge, a great number of perplexing 
problems present themselves. There 
are the different personalities of the 
principals and the experienced em- 
ployees who will be retained. There 
are such basic questions as which 
accounts are to be handled by which 
principal, adequate working space 


For January, 1961 


and changes in office procedure re- 
quired by the greater volume of busi- 
There are, of course, advan- 
tages which more than offset these 
difficulties or the merger could never 
be consumated. In Planning A 
Merger, the primary consideration 
is to plan thoroughly and well to un- 
cover all the pertinent facts necessary 
to set up a new business that has a 
reasonable chance of doing what it 
is expected to do. On page 35 an 
agent from a smaller community 
talks from personal experience on 
the subject. 


ness. 


eee With the introduction of the 
compact car on the automobile mar- 
ket many companies considered pur- 
chasing a fleet of cars rather than 
continuing to reimburse employees 
for using their own automobiles. 
Management was concerned with the 
economy of purchasing a fleet but 
they were interested, as well, in the 
effect Compact Cars would have on 
salesmen “morale.” On page 41 one 
fleet administrator relates his com- 
pany’s experience once the decision 
to purchase compacts had been made. 


eee One way in which insurance 
companies can reduce their volumi- 
nous records is through the use of 
microfilms. The Microfilming proc- 
ess has many advantages to recom- 
mend it but it also has several dis- 
advantages which might dissuade a 
prospective user. Using the filming 
process a company will save filing 
space and still be able to keep de- 
tailed records but a considerable 
amount of time will have to be de- 
voted to the project during its in- 
stallation. The article on page 53 
presents several of the positive and 
negative aspects of the process and 
describes one company’s favorable 
experience with microfilming. 


eee In a large insurance company 
keeping track of inventory can be- 
come a very expensive and time- 
consuming task. Clerical help must 
be deployed in large numbers with 
the. result that a disproportionate 
amount of money is often spent on 
what should be a simple process. 
The article on page 57 recounts the 
story of one company’s attempts at 
E ficient Stock Control and describes 
the principle of “traveling requisi- 
tion” which has saved this company 
both time and money. 


¢¢° No company is immune to Em- 
ployee Dishonesty. Given the neces- 
sary human factors of need or greed, 
and the perfect medium of an 
imperfectly managed organization, 
rampant dishonesty may develop. 
The loss of minor office supplies, 
petty cash, and the like, may not 
seem serious, but dishonesty multi- 
plies in a geometric progression and 
its repercussions can, indeed, be sig- 
nificant. The article on page 63 
analyzes the problem and offers sev- 
eral constructive suggestions for pre- 
venting its occurrence. 


eee The warm rapport which can 
exist between trainer and trainee 
reaches a height in a one-to-one ratio. 
What factors ought to be involved 
if such informal courses are to be 
made successful by a “Table-Top” 
Teacher? Such a trainer must strive 
for a course that is uninterrupted, 
flexible and organized. This goal, 
the article appearing on page 75 
points out, caf be met with flexi- 
ble scheduling, uninterrupted  ses- 
sions, ideal physical location and 
well-constructed tests. Above all, the 
trainer must be consistent and de- 
liberate in his teaching. 


eee For some time now we have 
been publishing articles on the ques- 
tion of a fire and casualty agent or 
company selling life insurance. The 
opportunities and rewards have been 
explored as have the difficulties 
which will have to be overcome. The 
article, Impact of Multiple Lines, on 
page 79 considers what this trend 
will mean to life companies. The 
author at the time of writing was 
president of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters so his thoughts 
should be of particular interest to 
property insurance men. 








MOST HOMEOWNERS _ 
WANT? 


To find out, we spent months researching homeowners across the 
nation. Conclusions: They want low-cost, dependable protection ECONOMY PLUS 
wrapped up in one convenient package. And they want a “bonus” 


rind os aM ies 


saving if they qualify as preferred risks. (Good idea! After all, safe + 
drivers enjoy this advantage—why not homeowners?) 


That's exactly what The Fund provides with Economy Plus. 
Customers choose from three regular Homeowners packages — buy 
only the coverage they actually need. And each package has a $50* 
deductible applicable to all physical damage perils that helps keep Pr 
costs low. Four out of five homeowners can qualify! 5 GE 


So why waste time selling unwieldy packages loaded with confus- Cie fon CSrsurance Companies 
ing frills? Sell simple. Sell Economy Plus Homeowners Packages. MINS sane pan 0 wens nuns oon 
(And while you're at it, you can sell low-cost Economy Plus Auto- seit teal, 
mobile Insurance—in many states—as a companion policy.) 


Don't waste a minute. Write today for full details from The Fund 3333 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
of Experience. 


*Up to $500. No deductible on losses of $500 or more. ($100 deductible on windstorm and hail required by some states.) 





insurance stock trends 


WNERS OF sTocKs look back on 1960 with mixed 
8 sengenin The initial flight into the “soaring six- 
ties” got off to a fast start, with the general market 
making a new high in the first week in January. There- 
after it failed to live up to its advance billing and the 
general trend was downward, with minor interruptions, 
through October. November and December recorded 
good partial recovery but the hoped for annual closing 
rally, while boosting volume to a two year high, left 
closing prices a meaningless jumble of small gains and 
losses. 

It has become increasingly difficult to evaluate trends 
in terms of the general market because so many stocks 
have been moving in opposite directions at the same 
time. With this mixed pattern some investors have 
watched their holdings rise to new highs while others 
were sinking to new lows. Some of the declines were 
substantial. However, the “correction” in the market 
was fairly orderly and did not upset the whole. Stand- 
ard & Poor’s broad index of 500 stocks was off only 
3%, but the Dow Jones index of 65 leading stocks was 
off nearly 7% for the year. 


Lag Behind Market 


Fire and casualty insurance shares fluctuate in price 
for the same fundamental economic reasons that cause 
other stocks to move 
growth. 


the outlook for earnings and 
From about the middle of 1955 fire and cas- 
ualty shares began to lag materially below the booming 
general market because of the disappointing 
underwriting results. 


trend in 


The year 1957 marked the low point in the fortunes 
of property-casualty carriers, with rising loss ratios and 
falling security prices together causing a drop of some 
$725 million in surplus funds of the stock carriers. Re- 
covery in 1958 was dramatic. Although underwriting 


was still in the red, it was showing some improvement 
and the sharp rise in general stock prices much more 
than restored, on an unrealized basis, the paper losses 
of the preceding year. Total surplus funds jumped by 
over $1 % billion and our index of fire and casualty stocks 
shot up by more than 40% on a burst of strength in the 
final quarter of 1958. 


This burgeoning optimism was soon shattered by a 
very sad first quarter in 1959, when it became apparent 
that the troublesome underwriting problems had not 
all been solved. Our index of fire and casualty stocks 
advanced only 3% in 1959, while the general market 
rose some 8% %. 


Good Performance in 1960 


In the mixed and selective market of 1960, fire and 
casualty shares turned in a very good performance. 
They were on a sound base, having shown so little gain 
in 1959 and were only 10% above their previous June 
1955 high. Underwriting was showing gradual modest 
improvement, investment income was rising, and a ma- 
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jority were selling below 75% of estimated liquidating 
value to yield better than 344%. 


Many were quoted 
even below book values. 


Dividend increases were in 
prospect and became an actuality because of rising in- 
vestment income. They suffered a modest sinking spell 
in January, along with the general market, and then 
began a slow rise about mid-year which was interrupted 
in the fall by hurricane Donna and weakness in the gen- 
eral market. There was sharp recovery in November 
and December, with our index reaching a new high of 
42.5, up 12% for the year. Standard & Poor’s index of 
500 stocks closed the year at 58.1, down about 3%. Both 
are based on 1941-43=10. 


Divergent Trends 


Just as general market averages submerge wide differ- 
ences among individual industries and issues, so the fire 
and casualty averages submerge divergent trends in 
market performance among stocks of individual com- 
panies. 

Stock of General Reinsurance was strong throughout 
the year, rising from $91 to $121 to lead the field with 
a gain of 33%. New Amsterdam was sluggish during 
the first half of the year, but closed up 27% due to 
merger negotiations and a purchase offer. Reliance was 
consistently strong throughout most of the year, and 
rose to $59, a gain of 26%. Continental Casualty was 
next, reaching $87.50 for a gain of 23%. Aetna Insur- 
ance, Glens Falls, Home and U.S.F. & G. all showed 
gains of between 18% and 20% for the year. Stand- 
ard Accident was off 18% for the year, followed by 
National Fire, down 12%, Boston and Republic, both 
off 6%, and Federal and Fidelity & Deposit, down 3%. 


Summary 


Although the fire and casualty industry is not yet out 
of the woods, the recent trend in underwriting experi- 
ence (from a combined loss and expense ratio of nearly 
103% in 1957 to an estimated 97% for 1960) is encour- 
aging, particularly in view of the highly competitive 
situation that prevails and the 1960 storm losses. The 
industry faces a freer competitive environment in which 
the traditionally operated companies are actively seek- 
ing a way to deliver their product to the personal mass 
market at a competitive price. Competitive pressures 
will make it increasingly difficult to reduce loss ratios 
and additional pressure will be focused on reducing ex- 
penses. With the industry aware of the problems and 
doing something about them, the future will be challeng 
ing and can be viewed with guarded optimism. This 
outlook and discounted values make well selected fire and 
casualty stocks attractive for long term investment. 
Year-end closing quotations of actively traded insurance 
stocks appear on page 4 and a detailed table of stock 
price trends of some fifty companies will be found on 


pages 142 and 143. 
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YEAR AGO, as we stood on the threshold of a new 
. forecasts were almost unanimous that we 
were entering a new era of great growth, “The Golden 
Sixties.” The year 1960 was heralded as one of business 
boom, sparked by feverish activity to make up for the 
steel strike. failed to materialize. Never- 
theless, the year 1960 goes into the record books, except 
for specific industries, as not 


The be 0M 


it suffered 
most from its failure to live up to rosy expectations. 
The long-term outlook is still very favorable. This year, 
quite understandably, forecasts are much more re- 


a bad year- 


strained. The majority view now looks to a continued 
gradual downward drift in business until about the 
middle of 1961 and then a turn for the better. 

Most agree that the current business slow down will 
not develop momentum and that the longer term outlook 
for growth in our economy remains very favorable. 
However, growth is not automatic; a rising population 
does not of itself bring prosperity and more leisure time. 
There are unsolved 
\merica and for the insurance industry. 


many serious problems—for 

All business 
faces intense competition and a growing profit squeeze. 
The years ahead will be favorable only if we make them 
so. This is easier said than done and can probably best 
be expressed by the comment of the Red Queen in 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice Through the Looking Glass: 
“Now, here it takes all the running you can 
do, to keep in the same place 


you see, 
If you want to get some- 


where else, you must run at least twice as fast as that.” 


Competition in Insurance 


The push for growth encourages ever bigger business 
which in turn seems to demand ever larger underwriting 
capacity. which has been so 
strong in other areas, has become manifest in insurance 
with a number 


The “urge to merge,” 


consumated and others in prospect. 
Many past mergers were to consolidate company groups 
into a smaller number of units or for the absorption of 
small companies by larger carriers. Recently the trend 


has been to seek consolidation among larger companies 
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to broaden and expand underwriting _ facilities, 
strengthen territorial representation and gain additional 
experienced management as multiple line fever is beck 
oning underwriters into broader fields. 

The trend toward all lines underwriting continues 
with additional fire and casualty companies entering the 
life field either through acquisition of an existing com- 
pany or the organization of a life insurance subsidiary. 
A majority of the leading fire and casualty groups have 
entered the life field or plan to do so. When life and 
property groups integrate their sales effort in a single 
sales force, there is a clash of marketing philosophies. 
Life agents are not independent businessmen represent- 
ing several competing companies. They are more like 
the so-called captive fire and casualty agents. 


Inflation in Claim Costs 


During the Fifties insurance companies faced general 
inflation in claim costs due to rising values of materials 
and services, lower purchasing power of the dollar and 
increased claim consciousness of the public with set- 
tlements rising several times faster than the cost of liv- 
ing. Rate adjustments always lag behind experience 


and in some instances there were delays in securing ap 


proval of needed rate increases. This combination of 
factors made necessary greater underwriting selectivity 
by the generally orthodox companies which already 
faced growing competition from specialty carriers op- 
erating with modern merchandising techniques on lower 
acquisition costs and more flexible rating plans designed 
to attract desirable classes of business. 

Price has become a major factor in the mass market 
with rating plans and packaging of coverages used as 
discount devices. Account selling is being pushed with 
premiums paid on some form of deferred budget or 
installment plan. There is emphasis on creating a 
broader market potential for existing agency plants and 
pushing account selling on a budget plan which tends to 
tie both policyholder and agent more closely to the 
carrier. Refined classifications introduced 


have been 
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into the structure of rating systems. Economy policies 
have been developed. Carriers have also brought out 
single limit policies on a six months continuous basis 
with direct company billing and reduced commissions. 
Some are combining the single-limit policy and merit 
rating. The promise of non-cancellability under speci- 
fied conditions has also entered the competitive picture. 

While these plans are all designed to permit agents and 
companies to talk price and get quality at the same time, 
there are so many variations that the picture is confused 
and in some territories the rate cuts are enough to take 
on almost the aspects of a rate war. Competition by 
misclassification could be Also there is 
growing evidence that the total premium income may 
prove inadequate from an unbalanced distribution of 
debits and credits within these merit plans because busi- 
ness somehow always tends to flow into the lower rated 
categories. The net final result is likely to be an over- 
all reduction in premiums accompanied by additional 
expense of processing business under the requirements 
of the various plans. Price reduction must be accom- 
panied by cost reduction to be successful. We foresee 
a period of very aggressive competition in rates, classi- 
fications and coverages with substantial turmoil until 
these experimental plans have shaken down. Competi- 
tion is exerting tremendous downward pressure on 


disastrous. 


profit margins even before normal profit margins exist 
and the industry is in the midst of a merchandising 
revolution which is no longer confined to the automobile 
field. 

Relationships between insurance and government 
seem destined to become closer and more complex in 
such fields as rate regulation, assigned risk pools, atomic 
energy and insurance for “senior citizens,” just to men- 
tion a few. Politicians and administrators will pay an 
increasing amount of attention to insurance. In fact, a 
United States Senate subcommittee and a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners are studying the adequacy of state regulation. 
Senator O’Mahoney, who headed the insurance inquiry, 
introduced a rating bill in the District of Columbia 
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which was intended by its author to be a possible model 
for state legislation. 

A number of elements in the business have not been 
entirely satisfied with the operation of the “All-Industry” 
rating laws, adopted in 1945 to preserve state regulation 
under Public Law 15. The National Association of In- 
dependent Insurors has drawn up suggested legislation 
to permit further independence of rate action, the Gerber 
Committee of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners presented a summary of aims and prin- 
ciples to guide any legislative changes and spokesmen 
for bureau companies issued nine recommendations for 
a reapproach to the subject of rate regulation including 
dispensing with prior approval of rate filings. In a year 
in which Congress and the legislatures of nearly all 
states meet in an atmosphere of political change, the 


stage is set for legislative action which will have a very 
important bearing on the future course of regulation and 
operation and tend to further increase competition in an 
already highly competitive field. 


Over-all Loss Ratio 


The year 1960 showed modest underwriting promise 
through the first half although a number of carriers 
were hard hit by destructive storms in Oklahoma and 
Texas and auto liability was still in the red. Hurricane 
Donna put the third quarter in the red and, although 
it may not affect the over-all loss ratio for the year by 
much more than 1% points, will be just about enough 
to wipe out the hoped for modest improvement in over- 
all loss ratio. 

On a basis of preliminary figures and estimates, net 
premiums advanced by nearly $750 million (742%) to 
reach about $10.7 billion for stock carriers and by over 
$250 million to about $3.9 billion for mutual carriers 
in 1960. With December usually a bad month for losses 
(on land, at sea and in the air) and the final review of 
loss reserves still to be made by many carriers, it is 
difficult to pinpoint exactly the ratio of losses incurred 


( Aon 


ed on the next page) 
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to earned premiums at this time. With storm losses ap- 
proximately negating improvement in other lines we 
anticipate an over-all ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned for all stock companies very close to 
1959's 62.5%. The expense ratio to premiums written 
declined between half a point and a point to possibly 
34.5% which would place the combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio in the neighborhood of 97 % ) nearly a point 
under 1959 and the best result since 1955. While still 
leaving something to be desired, it is not a bad show- 
ing considering the sad experience since 1955, the highly 
competitive situation and the heavy hurricane losses. 
However, averages submerge the wide differences 


that exist among various companies; 


differences that 
are fundamental to their plan of operation or the classes 
of business underwritten. Too many carriers are still 
in the red and those underwriting a relatively large 
volume of automobile bodily injury liability business 
have been particularly hard hit. Auto registrations are 
estimated at more than 73 million of which more than 5 
million are compact cars, foreign and domestic. Prob- 
ably over 85% are insured with premiums aggregating 
$534 billion in 600 insurance carriers of all 
With an expanding economy and almost an 
exploding population all predictions point to more and 
more cars on the roads in the future. What is worrying 
insurance underwriters is the predicted increase in very 
young and old drivers. By 1970 the age group 18—24 is 
expected to increase by more than 50% while drivers 
over 65 will increase by 25‘ 


some 


classes. 


Automobile Experience 


Automobile insurance is the largest classification of 
business underwritten, 


aggregating over $4 billion in 


1960 in the stock company field—about 40% of the 
over-all total. Automobile premiums alone are now 
double the total stock premiums from all fire and casu- 
alty lines in 1943. Automobile 
roughly into three parts; 


is divided 
bodily itmjury which adds up 
to just over 40% of the total, property damage at some 
20% and physical damage a little under 40%. 
ence has been markedly different. 


insurance 


Experi- 
Bodily injury has 
been. consistently unprofitable, running up a ten year 
underwriting $800 million on some 
$12¥% billion in premiums. Volume rose another 7% 
in 1960 (largely on rate increases) to $1.9 billion. The 
loss ratio declined by nearly three points which still 
leaves it at nearly 72%. 


loss exceeding 


expenses may have been 
squeezed downward by one point to about 30% which 
would leave the line approximately two points in the 
red. Much of this grief has been coming via assigned 
risk pools in most of which the experience has been 
simply atrocious. 

Auto property damage experience has had 
sharp swings in the past ten 


rather 
years, in and out of the 
red, to just about break even for the period. Volume 
in 1960 was up about 4% to reach an estimated $790 
million. An estimated increase of one point in loss ratio 
to about 66.5% was offset by a decline of about one 
point in expense ratio to about 31% leaving the com- 
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bined ratio not far from where it was in 1960, some 
2% points in the black. 

Auto physical damage has made a much better ten 
year record, with only 1957 in the red. With losses 
readily ascertained and rapidly settled it is possible to 
gear rate making procedures more closely to recent ex- 
perience than is possible in third party lines and pre- 
miums automatically adjust to new car prices. Rising 
sales of compact cars and lower used car prices held 
the increase in 1960 volume to less than 2% to about 
$1.5 billion. The loss ratio rose by nearly two points 
to above 61% and the expense ratio was down frac- 
tionally to about 33%, keeping the line well in the black 
for the year. 


Fire Experience 


Straight fire business reached $1.3 billion in 1951 for 
stock carriers but has shown relatively little growth for 
the last several years, held in check first by the conver- 
sion of term premiums to an installment basis, then 
by lower rates, and finally by the diversion of more and 
more business to the new package forms. Despite the 
loss of volume to homeowners’ forms, the drive for a 
better relationship of insurance to value and the reduc- 
tion of term discounts helped raise volume by 2% in 
1958, 4% in 1959 and nearly 1% in 1960 to reach an 
estimated $1.5 billion. Experience improved fractionally 
in 1958 and by nearly two points in 1959 to bring the 
line’s combined loss and expense ratio down from 101% 
to about 99% where it remained in 1960, the estimated 
fractional rise in loss ratio being offset by a correspond- 
ing reduction in expense ratio. 

The fastest growing branch of the business is the pack- 
age policies in the homeowners’ field which jumped some 
$140 million (about one-third) in 1960 to about $560 
million. Something over one-third represents straight 
fire, about a third is in allied fire lines and somewhat 
less than one-third is casualty. Because of hurricane 
losses the loss ratio jumped by more than seven points 
to above 60% but the expense ratio may have been 
squeezed down by nearly one point to about 39% 
which would leave the line just about at the break-even 
point on a combined ratio basis but in the red on a 
statutory basis because of the substantial increase in 
unearned premiums. Outlook is for the line to continue 
its rapid growth despite the feeling of most under- 
writers that too much coverage is given for too little 
premium. A proper relationship of insurance to value 
seems vital but what most underwriters fear is an in- 
crease of claims when the public becomes fully aware 
of the very broad coverage in this new form. In the last 
five years only 1959 developed a satisfactory profit 
margin and current rates are lower. 

Extended coverage volume declined for the first time 
in its twenty year history, off some $20 million (4%) 
to about $510 million due to inroads made by home- 
owners’ policies. After only two years in the black it 
slipped into the red again with a jump of more than 
seven points in loss ratio to about STUAG and, with 
expenses remaining about the same (45.5%), brought 
the combined ratio to around 103%. Experience varied 
considerably among companies depending upon their 
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participation in storm areas. Vagaries of weather are 
unpredictable and the line is recognized as the most 
hazardous underwritten, with wide swings in experience 
to be expected. It is therefore essential to have a rate 
base high enough to accumulate profits in good years to 
offset the inevitable losses of poor years. 

Inland marine volume advanced by about 4% in the 
stock company field to $365 million despite continued 
diversion of personal property floater business to dwell- 
ing and other package forms. The pendulum of ex- 
perience, which reached a profit margin of better than 
nine points in 1953, swung relentlessly in succeeding 
years until it registered seven points in the red by 1957. 
Tighter underwriting, higher rates and reduced commis- 
sions in some areas reversed the pendulum decisively 
in 1958 and the direction toward improvement was 
maintained in 1959 and 1960 but at a slower pace. The 
loss ratio was down two points in 1959 and only frac- 
tionally in 1960 while expenses also declined fractionally 
to bring the loss ratio down to between 56% and 57% 
and the expense ratio to near 40% in 1960. Outlook is 
for a modest increase in volume but a possible slight in- 
crease in losses. 

The American ocean-marine hull and cargo market 
has gradually expanded in volume and capacity and is 
attracting a growing volume of world-wide business. 
It currently amounts to more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars of which more than $200 million is underwritten 
by stock carriers. Following two years in the red, the 
loss ratio has been held under 70% for the last three 
years. With expenses squeezed down to about 28% 
there has been a modest underwriting profit. [xperi- 
ence varies considerably among companies depending 
upon their participation in such spectacular losses as the 
$8 million Sinclair oil tanker in December and the ex- 
tensive hurricane damage to small boats. Political up- 
heavals in Cuba and Africa have cut into the market and 
depressed shipping conditions have caused drastic re- 
ductions in hull values and a sharp contraction in build- 
ing new ships. Despite these and other problems the 
outlook remains moderately favorable. 

Crop hail underwriters showed a modest growth it 
premiums of about 2% to about $130 million but losses 
jumped by nearly ten points to between 54% and 55%. 
This left the line still in the black for the third succes- 
sive year but with a dollar profit far below record 1959. 


Workmen's Compensation Experience 


Workmen’s compensation volume rose by nearly 10% 
to an estimated $945 million for stock carriers in 1960 
despite the over-all slow-down in general business. 
Profit margins, which narrowed almost to the vanish- 
ing point in 1959, showed a slight change for the bet- 
ter in 1960 with a fractional improvement in both loss 
ratio and expense ratio aggregating nearly one point 
which would bring the combined loss and expense ratio 
between 98% and 99%. Broader coverage, higher 
medical fee schedules, more liberal interpretation of 
statutes and higher hospital and medical costs have all 
been factors in the rising loss trend. 

General liability business rose by nearly 12% to about 
$600 million in 1960. Experience was only fractionally 
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in the black in 1958 but rate increases and the reduction 
in term discounts on policies written for more than one 
year are gradually being reflected and contributed to a 
drop of two and a half points in the 1959 loss ratio and 
about two points in 1960 to bring it down to about 56%. 
With about half a point decrease in the expense ratio 
in each of the last three years (to about 38% ) the line 
is again comfortably in the black. 

Fidelity volume enjoyed its three year cyclical boost 
of some $20 million to reach more than $100 million for 
the first time. Following modest improvement in 1959, 
an increase in size as well as frequency of embezzle- 
ments probably pushed the loss ratio above 50%. How- 
ever the bulge in volume must have reduced the expense 
ratio some three points below its average level of 45% 
so the line remained in the black for the year for most 
carriers, 

Surety bond premiums, which ran about $185 million 
in both 1958 and 1959 showed little change in 1960, 
held in check by the levelling-off of construction due 
to such factors as the steel strike, general business slow- 
down and a credit pinch reflected in tight money and 
higher interest rates. These developments, coming on 
top of a wave of ruthless competition among contractors 
trying desperately to keep their expensive machinery 
operating, precipitated the largest number of contractor 
failures in some years. Contract bond business suffered 
with some companies being hit rather hard. It is an- 
ticipated that experience will improve as construction 
resumes its upward trend in 1961 on a rising tide of 
highway, school and public building construction. 

\lthough fire and casualty carriers have been gradu- 
ally losing ground to the life companies in the accident 
12% 
in volume in 1960 with a continuation of satisfactory 
profit margins on commercial lines and very slim mar- 
gins on group. 


and health field there was an increase of about 


Summary 


Profit is the mainspring of our private enter 
system. Automobile liability rates are still too low in 
some territories and it is generally considered that 
rates on the fast growing homeowners’ policies may 
prove inadequate. Although the fire and casualty in- 
dustry is not yet out of the woods the recent trend in 
underwriting experience (from a combined loss and 
expense ratio of nearly 103% 


for 1957 to an esti- 


mated 97% for 1960) is encouraging, particularly in 
view of the highly competitive situation that prevails 
and the 1960 storm losses. 


Net investment income rose 
by better than 10% to approach $600 million (before 
taxes) for the stock carriers. 
were less than $300 million. 


Dividends to stockholders 
Sond portfolios, although 
carried at amortized values, show minor market ap- 
preciation but stock portfolios are moderately lower. 
The industry faces a freer competitive environment 
that will lead to further innovations in coverage and ad- 
ditional experimentation with various rating and mer- 
chandising plans. The traditionally operated companies 
are actively seeking a way to deliver their product to 
the personal mass market at a competitive price. Com- 
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petitive pressures will make it increasingly difficult to 
reduce loss ratios (and may even force them higher on 
some lines). Additional pressure will be focused on 
reducing expenses through adapting marketing and 
processing concepts to mechanization. 

Companies and agents will not survive just because 
they did a good jo) in the past—they must do a good 
job in the present and in the future. In facing the 
spreading marketing revolution some experiments may 
seem drastic and may at times lead down the wrong 
road. Innovation is the order of the day, in rates, classi- 
fications, coverages, methods of handling business, in 
accounting, billing and service. Periods of stress and 
strain are inevitable in a free competitive economy. 
With the industry aware of the problems and doing 
something about them, the future will be challenging 
and can be viewed with guarded optimism. 


BOARDS OF DIRECTORS 


MANY AMERICAN companies are becoming increasingly 
aware of the value of alert, active boards of directors 
and are making special efforts to step up their effective- 
ness, the National Industrial Conference Board reported 
in a study prepared in cooperation with the American 
Society of Corporate Secretaries. Directors of these 
companies are being kept better informed, the study 
finds. They are being selected for what they know and 
what help they can give to the operating executives 
rather than just for their names. To attract good men 
from outside, these companies are raising their directors’ 
fees. 

Nearly a thousand industrial and commercial com- 
panies participated in the NICB-ASCS study. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of them are engaged in manufacturing, 
while the remainder include public utilities, transporta- 
tion companies, insurance firms, merchandising com- 
panies, commercial banks and other types of financial 
institutions. 

While wide variation exists in the duties and functions 
actually performed by boards of directors, the study 
finds that the following areas of responsibility appear 
to have general acceptance: to establish basic objectives 
and broad policies of the company, to elect the corporate 
officers, advise them, approve their actions, and audit 
their performance, to safeguard and approve changes in 
the corporate assets, to approve important financial mat- 
ters and to see that proper reports are given to the 
stockholders, to delegate special powers to others on 
matters requiring board approval, to maintain, revise, 
and enforce the corporate charter and by-laws, and to 
perpetuate a sound board. 

Nine and eleven-man boards are most commonly 
found among the manufacturing corporations studied. 
Boards tend to run larger in size among nonmanufac- 
turing concerns. Many companies indicate a desire to 
achieve a balanced board which, in most cases, will pro- 
vide representation of company management, outside 
interests, and experts in general management. 
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“How I added °3,333 in extra 
premiums by losing an account!” 


by a Connecticut 


“Sounds far-fetched, but it’s true! A funeral 
director client of mine moved into impressive new 
quarters and immediately attracted my competition. 
In fact, one competitive ‘package’ policy for funeral 
directors looked so good to him that he canceled 
me out. 

“That’s when I called in my friend, Jeff Donahue, 
Special Agent for The American at their Hartford 
Branch Office; we quickly set up an appointment 
with the insured. Together, we examined and com- 
pared all the coverages and exclusions of each policy. 
When we were finished, the insured could see for 
himself that The American policy offered broader 
protection. He decided to reinstate it immediately. 

“As if that weren’t enough, a few days later this 
same client asked me to check over his fire policies, 
which were written by another agency. Again, I 
turned to Jeff Donahue. Our survey revealed that 
the insured, by complying with a few simple recom- 
mendations to reduce his potential fire exposures, 
could save himself 20% with The American. 
AUTOMOBILE - 


BONDS + BURGLARY - 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES - 


Insurance Agent 


“As a result, he gave me all his fire business, 
amounting to $3,333 in extra premiums. Now I 
control the entire account, thanks to Jeff Donahue 
and The American.” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American's fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services . . . offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
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HE EVIDENCE and exhibits con- 
| iprrtee- by the O’ Mahoney Sub- 
committee are incorporated in nine 
volumes, extending over 5,700 pages. 
The report itself is 247 pages long. 
It reflects the views of Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee, the chair- 
man ; and Senators Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr., Missouri; 
O’Mahoney, Wyoming; John A. 
Carroll, Colorado; and Philip A. 
Hart, Michigan. Senator O’ Mahoney 
is described in the report as the Pre- 


Joseph Cc. 


siding Chairman of the Insurance 
Study ; hence the name “O’ Mahoney 
Subcommittee.” To it are appended 
the individual views of Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin, covering 
7 pages; and the individual views of 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen of IIli- 
nois and Senator Roman L. Hruska 
of Nebraska, covering an additional 
79 pages. 

With the exceptions of Volumes 
1, 2, and 3, all of this material was 
released on August 8th, 1960. Con- 
sidering the mass of material and the 
relatively brief time available to 
study it, the comments which follow 
must be tentative. We reserve the 
right to revise them if further and 
more leisurely study of the record 
warrants it. 


* From a monograph entitled ‘‘Economics and 
Principles of Insurance Supervision’’ prepared 
by Robert E. Dineen, Clifford R. Procter, and 
H. Daniel Gardner. 
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The Subcommittee itself has stated 
that, “since the hearings covered are 
voluminous and the problems com- 
plex,” the Subcommittee thought it 
best to publish its findings in two 
separate reports, one issued now and 
the second to follow later. The pres- 
ent report discusses: (1) Aviation 
Insurance, and (2) Marine Insur- 
ance and it concludes (3) with a 
critique of the structure of the state 
supervision of insurance. 


Aviation Insurance 


In the section on aviation insur- 
ance the Subcommittee reviewed the 
“concentration of the aviation insur- 
ance business” in a limited number 
of pools or groups, and found that 
the number of pools had reduced 
from three to two since 1943, despite 
the substantial growth of the aviation 
industry. It found that the remain- 
ing pools engaged in restrictive prac- 
tices which discouraged competition. 
It was highly critical of the high 
airport rentals and low loss ratios 
prevailing in the field of air trip 
insurance. It concluded that state 
regulation of aviation insurance was 
ineffective and that state regulatory 
authorities were unable to cope with 
the aviation insurance business be- 
cause of its interstate and interna- 
tional aspects. 

In the field of ocean marine insur- 
ance, the Subcommittee reviewed the 
limited exemption from anti-trust 
laws enjoyed by the ocean marine 


insurance industry. It found that 
this exemption had led to the forma- 
tion of a single syndicate which had 
a virtual monopoly on all hull insur- 
ance business underwritten in the 
United States. It felt that some re- 
strictive practices of the syndicate 
were closely related to the proscribed 
activities of boycott, coercion or in- 
timidation. It concluded that eligi- 
bility for the limited exemption from 
the anti-trust laws should be more 
restrictive than at present. The Sub- 
committe was highly critical of both 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Federal Maritime Board, the 
former for failing to act on possible 
Sherman Act violations, and the lat- 
ter for permitting the syndicate to 
engage in monopolistic and restric- 
tive practices. 


State Supervision 


The third section of the report, 
dealing with state supervision, con- 
cluded that state regulation of the 
insurance industry was deficient in 
a number of respects, particularly in 
the method of selecting commission- 
ers, the compensation paid to depart- 
mental officials and staffs, the quality 
of examinations, the capital and sur- 
plus requirements of both new and 
existing companies and_ ineffective 
action by the states in dealing with 
mergers, liquidations, restraint of 
trade, monopoly and unfair trade 
practices. The Subcommittee made 
a number of recommendations and 
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suggested that the failure of the 
states to improve their regulatory 
system may lead to Federal juris- 
diction. 

In his transmittal letter to Senator 

James O. Eastland, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, Senator 
©’Mahoney said: 
“Throughout all its hearings, a pri- 
mary objective of the Subcommittee 
has been to determine whether state 
laws and regulations have permitted 
competition to operate in the most 
effective manner consistent with the 
public interest.” 

The Subcommittee has frankly 
pointed out the limitations of that 
portion of the study dealing with 
state supervision. The Subcommittee 
said (P. 112). 

“This study was not intended as an 
over-all description of state super- 
vision, but rather as a 
limited, definitive critique of some 
of its basic weaknesses.” 
The Subcommittee further 
(P. 112) that: 

“thus far, (it) has not been able to 
undertake further detailed and re- 
fined studies of many of the other 
interesting aspects of state super- 
vision,” 

It did emphasize that: 

“Of particular concern were the ac- 
tivities (of state insurance depart- 
ments) relating to (1) unfair trade 
practices, (2) liquidations, and (3) 
insolvencies, and actions taken on 
(4) mergers, (5) acquisitions and 
(6) reinsurance arrangements.” 


however, 


stated 
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pe are 


Thus, the report dealt with only 
wo of the twenty-three branches of 
the insurance business. Furthermore, 
most of the information on state 
supervision was obtained from a 
questionnaire. The Subcommittee 
conceded that this has limitations as 
a research tool (P. 239). Thus, the 
Subcommittee has been at pains to 
emphasize the limited scope of its 
report and the limitations inherent 
in one of its chief research tech- 
niques. Senators Dirksen and Hruska 
go even further and describe the 
study (P. 337) as a “superficial ex- 
amination of an extremely complex 
topic.” 


Preconceived Notion 


Senator Wiley points out, validly, 
we believe, that the section of the 
report dealing with state regulation 
is based primarily on questionnaires 
rather than on the actual examina- 
tion and cross-examination of 


any 
sizable number of 


The 
Senator suggests that the report is 
being used to prove a preconceived 


witnesses. 


notion as to the superiority of Fed- 
eral over state insurance controls. 
Any objective reader of the report 
would have to say that there is some 
evidence of this thinking in the re- 
port. 

Senators Dirksen and Hruska, in 
their minority view, stress the fact 
that the majority report is replete 
with gratuitous advice to the states, 
much of which is unwarranted from 


the evidence. They make the point 
that the Subcommitte is in no posi- 
tion to advise the states as to the 
tenure of those responsible for the 
supervision of insurance, the method 
of organization of insurance depart- 
ments or the compensation of their 
employees. The Senators make the 
further point that these are matters 
within the jurisdiction of the sev- 
eral state legislatures and of the 
governors elected by the citizens of 
their states. Like Senator Wiley, 
they stress that the conclusions are 
based largely on a questionnaire and 
are not supported by an extensive 
investigation. They also assert that 


instead of a serious current appraisal 
of the problems of state regulation, 
the majority report is based largely 
on the twenty-year-old TNEC report 


Patterson’s 
three-year-old volume. 


and Professor thirty- 


Cannot Do Justice 


We think that there is substance 
to some of the points raised by the 
three dissenters. The business is vast 
and complex, and an abbreviated 
investigation of this kind obviously 
cannot do justice to such a large 
subject; on the other hand, the 
Subcommittee introduced a mass of 
documentary evidence, the effect of 
which has not yet been fully appre- 
ciated by many. Like all other in- 
vestigations, this one contained the 
usual quota of extreme 


cases de- 


(Continued on the next page} 





Supervision 

signed to make headlines. It is sub 
ject to other criticisms whicl 
not be detailed here 


need 


But any reasonable person would 
have to say that in spite of its short 
comings, this investigation has high- 
lighted areas in which state regula 
tion can and should be 
In this respect, we 


improv ed, 


cannot accept 
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unqualifiedly, the point urged by 
Senators Dirksen and Hruska that 
the organization of insurance de- 
partments, etc., are matters solely 
within the jurisdiction of the several 
state legislatures. The history of 
the S.E.U.A. case and U. S. Public 
Law 15 has made plain that, since 
insurance is interstate 
merce and potentially subject to 
Federal regulation, the Congress has 
a legitimate interest in how the states 


now com- 


discharge their regulatory responsi 
bilities over this key industry. 

The line of demarcation between 
the legitimate expression of Con 
gressional thinking and the unwar- 
ranted thrusting upon the states of 
Congressional ideas is a fine one, 
But it seems to us that if Congress 
has the right to take over a regula- 
tory function interstate 
is dissatisfied 


affecting 
commerce because it 
with the way the states are handling 
it, it must have the correlative right 
to first express its dissatisfaction 
and to suggest areas of improve- 
ment; otherwise, it would be subject 
to the charge that it had stripped the 
states of their powers without first 
having given them an opportunity 
to learn of their shortcomings and 
to improve their performance. In 
our opinion, it is no answer to say 
that the Subcommittee has 


stressed 


again 
the need for improvement 
in specific areas previously alluded 
to in the TNEC investigation and by 
Professor Patterson. 
is not how old 
rather it is: 


The question 
are the criticisms: 
how valid are the criti 
cisms? We believe that a number of 
them have validity. 


Areas of Agreement 
We appreciate that the views which 
we shall now express on certain of 
recommenda 
tions are necessarily in the field of 


the Subcommittee’s 


opinion but, based on our own ex- 


perience, we share in a general way 
many of the beliefs of the Subcom 
mittee. Limitations of time and space 


prevent us from commenting on all 
of the Subcommittee’s recommenda 
Using the Subcommittee’s 
numbering as a guide, our thinking 
follows: 


tions. 


(1) The separation of insurance 
regulatory duties from other state 


services is generally advantageous. 


(5) We believe a case can be made 
for establishing longer terms of office 
for commissioners in several states. 
(7) We agree that the compensation 
paid insurance commissioners in 
most states is grossly inadequate. 
(8) We agree with the proposition 
that remuneration paid technical per- 
sonnel under insurance commission- 
ers is inadequate in many states. 

(9) We agree that in many states 
the insurance departments are under 
staffed. 

(10) We agree that a number of in- 
surance departments have lagged in 
developing self-improvement pro- 
grams for departmental personnel. 
(12) We agree that the budgets of 
insurance departments are generally 
inadequate for the responsibilities 
placed upon them. 

(15) There are bona fide differences 
of opinion among regulatory officials 
and company people as to whether 
all company examinations should be 
held at three, four or five year in 
tervals. The comprehensive annual 
reports, filed under oath, provide 
intermediate information. 
lor marginal companies there are 
ancillary 


effective 


techniques such as spot 
examinations, which can be made at 
any time, and the required filing of 
quarterly, and even monthly, reports. 
For some companies an examination 
every five years is not frequent 
enough; for others an examination 
every three years may be too often. 
When the law prescribes a_ rigid 
schedule, anomalies are inevitable. 
However, few people will defend in 
tervals of more than five years be 
tween examinations. 

except in where irregu- 
larities are suspected, we think the 
recommendation for 


cases 
so-called sur 
prise examinations is impractical. 
\ better and more economical ap 
proach, in our opinion, to increasing 
the frequency of examinations is to 
improve the quality of the present 
examinations; this can be done by 
continuing the work of improving 
professional standards for examin 
ers, with the ultimate aim of adopt 
ing uniform, country wide stand 
ards, akin to those of the certified 
public accountant movement. 

(16) We agree that the capital re- 
quirements for organizing new com 
panies in many states appear to be 
inadequate. Likewise, we agree that 
the pendulum should not swing too 
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far in the opposite direction, for ex- 
cessive requirements concededly can 
diminish the opportunities for organ- 
izing competing companies. 

(17) Although the majority report 
does not document the point, we 
agree with the Subcommittee that 
the time has arrived to give serious 
consideration to the establishment 
in the fire and casualty business of 
some reasonable statutory yardstick 
between the volume of business writ- 
ten by a company and the capital and 
surplus accounts. 


Emphasis on Anti-Trust 


\s would be expected in any in 
quiry conducted from the anti-trust 
approach, the emphasis in the report 
has been on the usual anti-trust areas, 
i.e., undue limitations on competitive 
conditions, arrangements control- 
ling prices, market divisions, monop- 
oly and attempts to monopolize, 
joint activities abroad, mergers and 
acquisitions, economic benefits of 
competition, factors bearing on 
“workable competition,” such as: 
(a) the number of sellers; (b) op- 
portunity for entry into the business ; 
(c) independence of rivals; (d) 
predatory preclusive practices; (e) 
rate of growth of industry and mar- 
ket; (f) character of market in 
centives to competitive moves; 
(g) meeting or matching the prices 
of rivals; (h) price discrimination, 
Cre. 

In state regulation of insurance, 
the emphasis has been upon solvency, 
including sound investments, accu 
rate estimates of liabilities, the main 
tenance of adequate assets to cover 
liabilities and unforeseen contingen- 
cies, fair policy forms and provi 
sions, adequate rates, the avoidance 
of unfair practices, and prompt and 
competent service. 

The problem has been to get the 
people with an anti-trust background 
to understand the importance of the 
traditional areas and methods of 
state regulation of insurance. At the 
same time, the state regulatory offi- 
cials must be stimulated into a 
greater recognition of the need to 
accept and adopt, with appropriate 
modifications, the anti-trust philoso- 
phy which has been imposed upon 
the insurance business as a result of 
the S.E.U.A. case and the enactment 


(Continued on page 118) 
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HE WORTH OF health insurance 
4 by which we mean voluntary 
or private health insurance—to our 
society must be judged in the light of 
the basic aspirations of the mass of 
individuals who comprise the Amer- 
ican policy. By way of foundation 
let us state our concept of the goals 
that most Americans seek. The 
achievement of these goals and the 
creation or preservation of an en- 
vironment conducive to the kind of 
life the majority of Americans desire 
should be the objective of social pol- 
icy. I conceive that the primary as- 
piration of most Americans today is 
the same as that which brought our 
forefathers to this continent—the 
highest possible degree of freedom 
for the individual. It is that condi- 
tion of men in which coercion of 
some by others is reduced as much 
as is possible in society. 

Coupled with the aspiration for 
freedom is the goal of a high and im- 
proving standard of living. Respect 
for the freedom of the 
person, anchored in 


individual 


our constitu- 


tional guarantees and sustained by 
our system of private enterprise, is 
the heart and soul of the American 


tradition. Unlike most other coun- 
tries, in the United States it is pos- 
sible to uphold individual liberty by 
defending long-established institu- 
tions, because regard for individual 
liberty has been the cornerstone of 
what has been built in this country 
across the nearly two centuries of 
our history as a sovereign power. 


The Individual 


The implications of the American 
ideal, based, as it is, on respect for 
the integrity, dignity, and capability 
of the individual person, are many 
Our philosophy of social organiza- 
tion places primary responsibility on 
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the individual for the provision of 
his own necessities and acceptance of 
the initiative for his own improve- 
ment. It is implicit in this philo- 
sophy that we reject the egalitarian 
state, substituting for artificial and 
imposed equality of all the realistic 
and more humane doctrine of 
equality before the law. It is in terms 
of its compatibility with the Ameri- 
can design that I wish to discuss 
health insurance. I propose that we 
judge health insurance not only on 
its intrinsic ability to meet the needs 
of Americans for a method of pay- 
ing their health care costs, but on its 
influence on the quality, quantity and 
cost of care, and its effect on the 
opposition of the economy generally, 
on the form and processes of govern 
ment, and on the character and op- 
portunity of the individual citizen. 


Product of Evolution 


Health insurance is the product of 
evolution—a living process that is 
constantly responsive to changing 
need and condition—not a static sys- 
tem created by fiat or statute, but 
one in which the new that is good 
survives, while the ineffective is 
sloughed off. In America we have 
a health care complex that is unique, 
naturally reflective of our traditions 
and beliefs. The hard core of our 
health care structure is nongovern- 
mental. It comprehends the profes 
sions of medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
and their allied callings ; the private 
hospitals, sanitaria, nursing homes ; 
our medical schools, pharmacists, 
and research laboratories; the im- 
portant facilities for industrial health 
care, and our vast apparatus of 
health insurance. These members of 
the health care team are complemen- 
tary and interdependent. What aids 
one aids all. What vitiates the effec- 
tiveness of one hampers and poten- 
tially destroys the others. Govern- 
ment supplements this complex 
through public health services, re- 


search, encouragement of the private 
instrumentalities, medical care of 
precisely defined special groups such 
as military veterans, and by assist- 
ance for the indigent. 

The newest principal partner of 
the American health care complex 
is health insurance. It came into be- 
ing and has grown to stature in re- 
sponse to changing conditions 
social, economic, and scientific. Let 
us think back but two generations to 
a time when simple family and com- 
munity arrangements sufficed to 
meet the costs of economic loss at- 
tributable to ill health. The close- 
knit family circle was able to take 
care of its own when ours was a 
pastoral economy. In those days the 
ill were attended at home by the 
family physician. His knowledge of 
medicine and the facilities he needed 
to practice it were uncomplicated by 
comparison to what we know and 
what we need today. In his little 
black bag he carried his entire arma 
ment. The economics of his practice 
was often based on barter. 


Wider Horizons 


What a contrast between that day 
and this. Now elaborate equipment, 
expensive procedures and medical 
specialization have come to be com 
monplace as the horizons of medical 
knowledge have widened. The rapid 
improvement in the quality and re 
sults of medical care and _ the 
growing popular appreciation of it 
have overcome ancient inhibitions 
and have encouraged most Ameri- 
cans to seek health care freely. But 
this continual improvement has not 
come about without a material in- 
The dis 


so-called 


crease in the costs of care. 
and use of the 
drugs, the delicate new 
surgical techniques, the much greater 
reliance on the hospital and other 
expensive facilities, the specialization 
of medical practitioners—even the 


covery 
miracle 
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increased public demand for care— 
have exerted upward pressures on 
health care costs. 

Concurrent with the revolutionary 
changes in medical methods and the 
increased cost of care, there has been 
a decline in personal economic self- 
sufficiency resulting from America’s 
transition from a_ predominantly 
rural, agricultural country to an 
urban, industrial nation. The per- 
sonal and family arrangements that 
in our grandfathers’ time sufficed to 
pay for health care are no longer 
adequate. Now the individual and 
family unit usually must have the 
help of some socio-economic mecha- 
nism to weather the financial storms 
of disability. This is true, in large 
measure, because heavy progressive 
income taxes prevent for most the 
accumulation of capital out of which 
to pay unexpected losses, and be- 
cause the American penchant for 
mortgaging the monthly paycheck 
through installment purchase pre- 
cludes payment of such losses out of 
current income. 


The Depression Years 


Impetus was given to the spread 
of health insurance by the security- 
consciousness engendered among our 
people by the distress of the depres- 
sion years. As health care became 
more desirable and more expensive, 
people turned in increasing numbers 
to plans that assured them the means 
to defray their health care costs. 
Concerned with the payment of these 
hospitals and _ physicians 
created Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and 
similar organizations. Insurance 
companies reinvigorated their health 
insurance activity and as the growing 
demand for this coverage became ap- 
parent, literally hundreds of new in- 
surers entered the field and joined 
in the vigorous competition for pa- 
tronage. Organized labor stimulated 
the growth of health insurance. Dur- 
ing World War II, when estopped 
from bargaining for increased 
wages, the unions asked for fringe 
benefits, including health insurance. 
As a result of the interplay of these 
forces and influences, health insur- 
ance in the United States has had 
an unprecedented record of growth. 
Today 130 million Americans have 


costs, 


health insurance—more people than 
are insured under any other type of 
coverage. Earned premiums of 
health insurers now exceed $6 bil- 
lion annually, compared to $158 mil- 
lion in 1933.0) Health insurance 
has become the instrument of choice 
of the vast majority of all Americans 
for financing of their health care 
costs. 


Three Out of Four 


The expansion of health insurance 
to cover nearly three out of every 
four Americans has been paced, 
doubtless sparked, by an equal im- 
provement in the quality of the pro- 
tection provided. Benefits now ap- 
proach adequacy as more insureds 
are willing to buy sufficient coverage 
and more insurers are willing to sell 
it. What constitutes adequate cover- 
age, of course, varies from individual 
to individual, and from area to area. 
Mr. A. may be well able to handle 
the first $500 per year of his medical 
expense without insurance, whereas 
Mr. B. would be financially embar- 
rassed if confronted with the prob- 
lem of paying more than $100 of 
such expense out of income or sav- 
ings. The resident of a rural Ne- 
braska town will find a hospital room 
benefit of $10 or $12 per day reason- 
ably adequate, while that would not 
be the case with his brother who 
lives in a high medical cost area 
such as New York City or Southern 
California. 
and reductions in 
coverage are infrequent in the mod- 
ern health insurance contract. 
There is less attention to spectacular 
benefits for the rare occurrence and 
greater concentration on sound in- 
surance of the losses that people 
usually suffer. There is growing un- 
derstanding of the fundamental eco- 
nomics of health insurance and more 
widespread recognition of the sound 
sense of the deductible. Insurance 
of the first dollar of loss is but an 
expensive type of “dollar-swapping,” 
detrimental to everyone. Fortu- 
nately, people are learning that re- 
current, trivial health care expenses 
are more economically financed 
through the family budget than in- 
sured and that the insurance pre- 
mium dollar should be conserved to 
buy adequate coverage of the large, 
crippling loss. 


Exclusions 
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The health insurance business has 
been extremely reactive to the criti- 
cism that just when the coverage is 
most needed, the insurer takes it 
away. This oft-repeated criticism is 
now seldom supported by proof ex- 
cept for the occasional horrible ex- 
ample. Insurers employ many ap- 
proaches to provide continuity of 
coverage. Noncancellable contracts, 
contracts that are guaranteed renew- 
able to a specified age but with the 
right retained by the insurer to ad- 
just the table of applicable premiums 
by class, contracts that prohibit term- 
ination by the insurer solely because 
of deterioration in the health of the 








insured, contracts that become paid 
up at the normal time of retirement, | 
group, blanket, and association con- 
tracts whose protection cannot be 
terminated as to individual insureds 

all are widely used today.) As 
a result, terminations by the insurer 
have declined to about .15 of 1% 
annually of contracts exposed to re- 
newal.‘*) This progress has been 
stimulated by the keen competition 
among more than 1,000 insurers of 
all kinds, each seeking the prefer- 
ence of the insuring public. When 
one insurer devises and markets a 
better benefit or institutes a superior 
procedure, others emulate the im- 
provement and make it generally 
available. Today the American in- 
surance buyer may select the kind 
and amount of coverage best suited 
to his needs. 


Popular Approval 


Social policy should support pri- 
vate voluntary health insurance if it 
has the capacity to meet the problems 
of financing health care costs to the 
satisfaction of most Americans. That 
such popular approval of health in- 
surance exists is not only implied in 
the vast and freely-given patronage 
that the business enjoys, but is sub- 
stantiated by opinion polls and simi- 
lar studies. In 1942 when only one 
American in eight had any health 
insurance, a Fortune magazine sur- 
vey found that 74% of those queried 
believed that the Federal government 
should provide medical care for 
everyone who needed it. Today, 
significantly, despite the current 
furor over government medical care 
for the aged, few in America advo- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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30% PHYSICAL LOSS=A TOTAL LOSS 


When an insurable hazard strikes, forcing a business to 
shut down for repairs, earnings stop! Yet certain neces- 
sary business expenses go on. Taxes, for instance, as well 
as salaries and interest on indebtedness. Building and con- 
tents policies do not provide for these running expenses. 

There is a policy that does—Business Interruption In- 
surance. It pays not only the necessary continuing business 
expenses, but also the normal net profit lost as a result 
of the disaster during the entire shutdown period. Profit 
is the main reason for the capital investment in the first 
place, so it must be protected. 

Promote Business Interruption to your customers. The 
cost is relatively small; the need is vital. Reliance has 
been a leader in this field for years. For proven sales 
aids, see your Fieldman or write the Head Office for the 
Business Interruption Calculator and Brochure. 
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New Phoenix Careful Homeowners Policy” delivers 


Now Phoenix of Hartford gives you a Homeowners policy that rewards the insured for avoiding losses and claims — 
gives your customers the home-insurance coverage they want at a price they want to pay. 


What it is. This is the basic Homeowners Policy as provided under coverages now available in your state, 
with a built-in incentive which rewards the careful policyholder. It provides coverage under standard forms — wall-to- 
wall and round-the-world, including full protection on dwelling, contents, public liability, medical expenses, and 
additional living expenses — at a saving of 10 to 15% over the ordinary Homeowners Policy. It is written for a 6-month 
term. Nearly every homeowner and tenant in your town is eligible right now. 


How it works. Your insured signs up at the regular rate for Homeowners insurance. If he does not file a 
claim, he gets a 10% discount on his premium after 12 months and 15% off after 24 months. If he ever does file a 
claim, he simply starts all over again to earn his discounts. 


* Contact your Phoenix fieldman or write the Home Office in Hartford for list of States where this policy has been approved. 
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DON'T WAIT UNTIL YOUR 
PROSPECTS' PRESENT POLICIES 
EXPIRE 


MERCHANDISE: This red-hot package is 
loaded with consumer appeal. Sell your prospects when 
they’re excited about it. Tie in with the magazine and 
newspaper advertising we will be doing in your local 
market — start prospecting now. 


DEVELOP THOSE LEADS: Order your 
Careful Homeowners Sales Kit today. Kit includes: 
reprints of the magazine and newspaper ad...a mobile 
window display with a pop-up house like the one above 
(a real eye-stopper)...25 pop-up mailers designed to 
sell your prospects... counter poster... and ad mats to 
run over your own signature... plus complete fact and 
work sheets. Additional pop-up mailers 10¢ each. For 
your kit, write today to: 


Marketing Department 
Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Cos. 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


House Art — Courtesy of AMERICAN HOME magazine, 


Red Carpet coverage at lower cost! 


What you get. You get a competitively priced package which appeals to the higher type of customer. You 
can offer him the convenience of small, semi-annual payments. Automatic billing by the Phoenix reduces your over- 
head costs — and renewals are automatic with this continuous policy. In addition, you get solid selling support in 
your market with local newspaper and national-magazine advertising paid for by the Phoenix... plus a powerful 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. @ THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. e EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 





Social Policy—from page 27 


cate a national health 
entire population."*) Even the col- 
lectivists who urged the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bills a decade 
following the overwhelming 
tion of their scheme for a monolithic 
national health structure, changed 
their tactics to a gradual step-at-a- 
time approach. Nonetheless, despite 
the absence of widespread dissatis- 
faction with health insurance, the 
business has its critics. Their criti- 


plan for the 


ago, 


rej ec- 


cisms are directed to the fact that 
health insurers do not reimburse the 
entire privately-incurred health bill 
of the nation, that insurers do not 
guarantee the quality or cost of care, 
and that there are some elements in 
the population that health insurers 
have not yet reached adequately and 
some that are beyond their ability to 
serve. 

Let us examine these criticisms. 
Last year health insurers paid bene- 
fits totaling $5.2 billion. This amount 
was an increase of 10.9% over 1958 
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PACIFIC NATIONAL’S PN/PM PLAN 


New sales tool-— Here is a valuable new sales tool that’s easy for producers 
to handle. We take care of all billing after the first monthly premium payment is 
made. Payments may be as little as $10 per month, and PN/PM can be applied to 
most single coverages, or any combination of coverages. 


Fuli commission in advance —Best of all, this modern marketing 
plan pays you a full commission immediately on each policy you sell, whether it 


be for one year, three or five 
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and an increase of 90.2% over the 
amount of benefits paid just five 
years earlier.’ What these amounts 
mean in terms of adequate insurance 
of the iation’s private health care 
bill is not clearly understood. Studies 
such as the Social Security Adminis- 
tration analysis of the nation’s pri- 
vate outlay for health care in 1957, 
which concluded that only approxi- 
mately 25% of such expense was 
covered by health insurance, are apt 
to be misleading. This study esti- 
mates that in 1957, 57% of the 
amounts received by hospitals from 
patients and 31% of the payments 
to physicians were derived from 
health insurance sources. These per- 
centages were 27.3% and 6.4%, re- 
in 1948, 


spectively, 


Distorted Picture 


Data such as these, while showing 
enormous progress, do not present 
an accurate picture of the role being 
played by health insurance. Such 
data relate health insurance benefits 
to the total of all private expendi- 
tures for medical care. This latter 
amount, however, includes many 
costs which are so trivial or are in- 
curred with such frequency as not to 
warrant insurance coverage. This 
amount includes such items as aspi- 
rin, nonprescription drugs, . sun 
water bottles, baby foods, 
scales, toothpaste, and toilet tissue. 
It also includes the costs of unneeded 
hospital care, luxury hospital care, 
routine dental 
checkups, and the cost of telephone 
and television sets during hospitali- 
zation. The conclusion drawn from 
the Social Security Administration 
equation of total costs and benefits 
paid is further distorted by the inclu- 
sion among costs of all the expenses 
incurred by noninsured individuals. 
Certainly, it is improper to hold 
health insurance accountable for the 
medical expenses of those who are 
not insured or are inadequately in- 
sured. 


glasses, 


cosmetic surgery, 


Covered Expenses 


Studies which do relate health in 
surance to the health care costs of 
insured persons indicate that some 
75% to 94% of all their hospital ex- 
penses and some 62% to 76% of all 
their surgical costs are covered. 
Moreover, data such as adduced in 
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the Social Security Administration 
study include only benefits paid un- 
der certain health insurance plans, 
overlooking the fact that other types 
of private insurance play an impor- 
tant part in financing health care. 
These include personal accident in- 
surance policies, group accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits, 
benefits paid under medical payment 
clauses of automobile insurance con- 
tracts, coverage written in connection 
with policies of liability insurance, 
workmen’s benefits, 
and the proceeds of life insurance, 


compensation 


much of which are used to pay for 
health care. The contribution made 
by these several forms of private 
insurance to the payment of health 
care costs should not be minimized. 
For instance, in 1959 life insurance 
companies paid a total of $7.5 billion 
to insureds and annuitants and their 
beneficiaries. Much of these funds 
were used to pay health care costs, 
particularly the costs of terminal ill- 
ness.‘7) Last year workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits paid by insurers 
amounted to over $950 million and, 
here again, a substantial part of these 
benefits helped meet the costs of 
health care.‘ 


Prohibitive Cost 


Those who inveigh against health 
insurance for its failure to cover the 
total private expenditure for health 
care seem not to realize or recognize 
that insurance plans—public or pri- 
were never designed to pay 
the total cost of all health care in all 
It should be obvious that to 
attempt to insure anticipated, recur- 
rent, and trifling expenses such as 


vate 


cases. 


routine dental care, the occasional 
call to the physician because of a 
scratch or a sniffle, and the pills and 
palliatives that we all buy at the 
drugstore whether we are sick or 
not would make the cost of such in- 
surance prohibitive. One might with 
equal validity that people 
should insure against the cost of their 
groceries. When the health insurer 
performs a family budgeting function 
that the insured could better do for 
himself, the insurer must make an 
administrative charge. 

Some critics of health insurance, 
friendly and otherwise, decry that 
the business makes too little provi- 
sion for the costs of preventive health 


assert 
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care, Obviously, the cost of an an- 
nual physical examination is not an 
insurable loss in the classic sense. 
Nonetheless, it is argued that health 
insurers should perform a savings- 
bank or budgeting function for their 
insureds by collecting and conserving 
funds in an amount sufficient to pay 
for preventive procedures. If in 
sureds are willing to pay such a pre- 
mium, there is nothing in the struc- 
ture of health insurance that would 


prevent the insurer from serving as 
a savings bank. Some believe that 
losses due to ill health would be re- 
duced by preventive care to such an 
extent that the costs of the preven- 
tive procedures could be absorbed by 
the insurer without a substantial in- 
crease in premiums. I anticipate 
that we shall see a good deal of ex- 
perimentation in the future with in- 
sured health conservation programs. 
& , + 16 } 
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The best informed prospects are the 
biggest buyers of insurance. You can 
make this a whale of a year by edu- 
cating your prospects and assureds in 
new forms of insurance not presently 
carried, telling them the story of in- 
surance-to-value. Important, too, is 
the sales support Millers National and 
Illinois Insurance Companies can pro- 
vide in making each sale easier. It can 
be a whale of a year when you use 
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Social Policy—Continued 


The allegation that health insur- 
ance does not guarantee the quality 
of care is admitted. It is better this 
way. We believe that freedom of 
choice of physician, and freedom of 
doctors and hospitals from third- 
party interference, domination, or 
dictation, offer greater assurance of 
higher-quality health care than any 
system—public or private—that im- 
poses outside controls on the physi- 
cian-patient relationship. This is 
particularly true of government reg- 
ulation of the professional aspects of 
care which is implicit in any system 
of compulsory health insurance. It 
is notorious that what government 
subsidizes it must regulate. 

Parenthetically, we should note 
that critics of health insurance al- 
ways deny any intention of socializ- 
ing the practice of medicine. All that 
they seek to do, they say, is to relieve 
some of the economic burdens of 
health care costs without establishing 
any third-party interference with the 
practice of medicine. Those who 
give credence to such fanciful dis- 
claimers do not recognize that he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. 
Government regulation is inherently 
cumbersome and inflexible. It bur- 
dens those who are regulated, re- 
duces the time and energy available 
for providing the care itself, and 
supersedes professional judgments. 
The best guarantee of high-quality 
care lies in adequate education and 
training of the practitioner, mainte- 
nance of high standards of qualifica- 
tion for practice, and placing upon 
the practitioner the responsibility for 
adhering to the established ethics of 
his profession. 


Through their professional socie- 
ties and associations doctors and hos- 
pital people seek constantly to safe- 
guard the public against the quack 
and charlatan, and to propagate pub- 
lic understanding of what constitutes 
proper health care of high quality. 
Freedom of choice of physician and 
facility aligns the natural self-interest 
of the physician and hospital to excel 
and to enjoy good patronage with the 
best interests of the patient. When- 
ever a third party, whether govern- 
ment, organized labor, or an insurer, 
attempts to regulate the quality of 
care, the responsibility of, and the 


inherent drive within, the profes- 
sions for superior performance is 
blunted, with the patient and all 
society the ultimate losers. ®) 

Some critics assert that because 
of the rising costs of health care, 
health insurance will soon be priced 
beyond the reach of many, if not 
most, Americans. This, they con- 
tend, will be the inevitable result of 
the failure of insurers to control 
health care costs. Little factual sup- 
port can be adduced for the allega- 
tion that health insurance is becom- 
ing too expensive for most 
Americans to own. It is well known 
that the American people spend more 
on liquor and tobacco than on health 
care. For entertainment and recrea- 
tion they spent some $40 billion last 
year, contrasted to $16 billion for 
health care.“® The argument that 
Americans can’t afford health insur- 
ance will have even less force in the 
future than in the past. The pros- 
pect for our country in the decade 
ahead is one of a vastly expanding 
economy, with Gross National Prod- 
uct increasing from $500 billion to 
$750 billion annually and with dispo- 
sable income growing from $330 
billion to $495 billion.“ Signifi- 
cantly, the number of families in the 
$4,000 per year income bracket is 
expected to shrink from 37% of all 
family units to 26%, while the over- 
$7,500 per year families will expand 
from 22% to 38% of the total. The 
problem is not one of health insur- 
ance priced out of the reach of the 
market, but is, rather, the sales prob- 
lem of convincing most Americans 
who do not yet have health insurance 
that they should place a higher pri- 
ority of desirability on owning ade- 
quate coverage. 


Medical Care Costs 


Critics of the American health 
care complex make much of the fact 
that the medical care element of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumer Price Index has risen at a 
rate faster than nearly every other 
element in the market basket. This 
increase, from the average costs of 
1947-49 as 100, has been to 156.4 
as of July, 1960, compared to an in- 
crease to 126.6 for all items compre- 
hended in the index.“?) No one 
would deny that health care costs 
more today than formerly. The im- 
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portant fact, however, obscured by 
the short-range consideration of 
only the last decade, is that against 
the better perspective of the 20-year 
period, 1938-1958, medical care 
costs increased actually less than 
such items as apparel and food. Dur- 
ing that period the “all items” index 
rose 105% while medical care went 
up only 99%. 


Improvement in Quality 

The Price Index is misleading, 
further, because it takes no cogni- 
zance of the enormous improvement 
in the quality of the care provided. 
While one wishes that those who 
criticize the cost of health care were 
to exhibit an equal concern over the 
substantially greater and more 
wasteful costs of government or the 
costs to all Americans implicit in 
wage raises that exceed gains in pro- 
ductivity, still their criticisms have 
intensified the efforts of our health 
care complex to contain or abate ris- 
ing costs. Efforts to this end take 
many forms, all seeking more effi- 
ciency and the elimination of waste 
and abuse. In these efforts health in- 
surers have been full partners with 
the doctors, hospital administrators 
and others. Health care costs re- 
flect the quantity and quality of care. 
Without adversely affecting these, 
government could do nothing di- 
rectly to lower these costs. It is fal- 
lacious to assume that “government 
can do it cheaper and better.” Gov- 
ernment creates no wealth. It can 
only take from one and give to an- 
other, while losing a significant part 
of the nation’s economic life blood in 
the transfusion. 

A third area of criticism of health 
insurance is that there are some ele- 
ments in the population that health 
insurers have not yet reached ade- 
quately and some that are probably 
beyond the ability of private insurers 
ever to serve. In the former cate- 
gory one frequently hears men- 
tioned the impaired risk and the 
remote or rural risk. As to the per- 
son with impaired health, it should 
be pointed out that the predominant 
form of health insurance, group in- 
surance, does not require individual 
evidence of insurability. For those 
persons who have had an unfavor- 
able health history and are ineligible 
for participation in group arrange- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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JACK C. SCHROEDER 
Vice President 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents 


ERGERS ARE nothing new in our 
‘ economy, but in the past decade 


their frequency has had an impact on 
the American Agency System that 
cannot be ignored. In California, for 
example, it has caused a change in 
association membership growth. We 
have many more licensees participat- 
ing in association activities than we 
have member firms. Since our dues 
structure is on a level basis we find 
our financial condition affected by 
mergers consolidation of 
firms reduces our membership with- 
out a corresponding reduction in the 
number of member agents. There are 
many facets to this development, but 
the primary purpose of this article is 
to explore the effect of mergers on 
agents and to point out the advant- 
ages and the problems involved in 
such a move. 


where a 


Personal Experience 


Before going into this subject it 
might be pertinent to tell a little 
about my own experiences and my 
agency so that the reader will under- 
stand that my remarks are based on 
personal experience in a town and 
agency typical in most ways to aver- 
age smaller agencies and commu- 
nities. 
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Chico is located in Northern Cali- 
fornia on U. S. Highway 99E, one 
hundred miles north of Sacramento, 
our state capital. It is a farm and 
light industrial city and the home of 
Chico State College with an enroll- 
ment of 3,500. The city’s population 
is approximately 16,000 and in its 
trading area 35,000. Competitively 
we are faced with The Farmers, All- 
State, Cal-Farm, Hardware Mutual, 
State Farm, other mutuals and any 
number of cut-rate companies. Our 
own agency is devoted to the sale of 
capital stock insurance so it can read- 
ily be seen that we have real competi- 
tion. At last count there were fifty- 
three licensed firms in Chico. 

I began business in Chico in 1946 
with a partner. We purchased a 
small non-board cut-rate agency do- 
ing about $73,000 volume and im- 
mediately converted it to standard 
rates and companies. By 1950 we 
had grown to a volume of $200,000 
and merged with another agency, 
thus bringing the volume up consid- 
erably and acquiring another partner. 
In 1956 we again merged with an- 
other agency bringing in a fourth 
partner and increased our volume to 
some $600,000. Today we write ap- 
proximately $800,000 premium and 
service about five thousand accounts. 
We write all forms of coverage in- 
cluding life. We do not sell real 
estate or engage in any other busi- 
ness. We write no continuous polli- 


cies and do our own billing, having 
learned that there is no saving in 
cost of operation through the adop- 
tion of these two innovations. With 
five thousand accounts it is immedi- 
ately apparent that we face problems 
in servicing our clients, and that a 
large portion of our premium volume 
comes from personal lines. Cost of 
operation is a major problem in the 
agency and we are constantly seeking 
refined methods which 


reduce ex- 


pense. 


One Cardinal Rule 


Before any merger is finalized it 
is necessary to give careful consider- 
ation to your reasons for contemplat- 
ing such a move. We are independent 
insurance agents and this independ- 
ence must be considered. Are we 
willing to give some of it up? My 
partners and I have one cardinal rule 
which was the foundation stone of 
our mergers. Before we delved into 
any of the problems of consolidation 
we agreed that if any one of us had 
any doubt about the other, his activi- 
ties, his working habits, his method 
of operation or any other hidden 
doubts we would not take the step. 
This rule still applies and in my 
opinion is the most important rule 
we made. I can be out of town, an- 
other partner playing golf, another 
working and the fourth anywhere— 


(Continued on the next page) 





Planning Merger—Continuec 


we accept it. Each partner does his 
own job in his own way and the suc- 
cess of the agency is cumulative and 
not the result of one or two members’ 
activity. 

We also believe that a successful 
merger requires equal ownership by 
ihe principals. Others disagree with 
this opinion, but our own experience 


indicates this has been an important 
reason for our success. When con- 
sidering people and not just legal 
entities, corporations or partnerships 
are essentially the same. The rule 
still applies. 

Another point . . . What do you 
expect from the merger? More 
money ? More time? Less work ? Bet- 
ter markets? You must have some 
reason for making a change. Greater 
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volume means a broader market for 
the agency, but is this the only con- 
sideration ? 

With greater volume and the 
economies which should develop 
from better work procedures, you 
should make more money in time. 
This cannot be expected during the 
early period of the new venture, but 
eventually expenses should reduce 
somewhat and allow a greater net 
profit. As to more time, you will find 
that it is easier to take a vacation 
and to leave the business because 
there will be somebody there to take 
care of emergencies while you are 
gone. As far as less work is con- 
cerned, there is little chance of this. 
Any increase in volume requires 
more work and the only advantage 
in the merger is that the work load 
is spread over a greater number of 
people. 

What about wives actually work- 
ing in the business? Experience has 
taught us that in spite of ability this 
simply does not lend itself to good 
working conditions in the agency. 
This issue should be settled before 
the merger is made. 

How will you utilize each others’ 
employees? Your present people are 
probably doing a bit of everything 
and the merger may mean specializa- 
tion. You might find it necessary to 
assign one girl to claims, one to en- 
dorsements, another to the telephone 
and still another to some specialized 
task. This may mean discontent 
among those employees who were 
used to more responsibility ‘and a 
wider variety of tasks prior to the 
merger. Our agency helped solve this 
problem with good heat, excellent 
lighting, cooling, and music which 
plays during all working hours. Good 
working conditions, pleasant sur- 
roundings and adequate remunera- 
tion are necessary to offset boredom 
from routine tasks. 


Number of Employees 


Contrary to popular belief it is 
difficult to reduce the number of em- 
ployees in a merger. The increase 
in size of the agency should enable 
you to expand your services, and this 
might well require more employees 
rather than fewer. Before you merge 
plans must be made for a staff ade- 
quate to accomplish your purpose 
and take care of accelerated growth. 
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One of the biggest advantages in size 
is that an increased volume of pre- 
mium causes the agency to grow at 
a faster rate than the individual 
agencies did before the merger. 

Differences in volume must be 
adjusted to the satisfaction of both 
agencies. Usually it is better to equal- 
ize with an exchange of cash rather 
than permitting one agent to hold a 
greater interest in the agency than 
the other. Equality is a key word in 
mergers unless unusual circum- 
stances are present. 


Servicing of Accounts 


Now let us explore the handling 
and servicing of accounts. Will the 
accounts be merged or will each 
agent service his own? Ours is a 
personal business and it takes time 
to bring each half of the merger’s 
insureds into the agency with the 
knowledge that the other man and 
his employees might do as fine a job 
as the originating agent. The number 
of accounts are not likely to be equal 
enough to warrant each principal 
continuing to service his own. Some 
division must be made to equalize the 
load. In our own case we divided the 
accounts as equally as possible, each 
principal retaining those whom the 
agency felt might resent service from 
one of the others of us but dividing 
the balance. That person is respon- 
sible for the account insofar as collec- 
tions, coverage and service are con- 
cerned, but it does not preclude the 
others in the agency from soliciting, 
servicing or doing anything else with 
the account. Our efforts in this re- 
spect were pointed towards responsi- 
bility to the client and not exclusion 
of others or personal ownership of 
the account. Anyone in the office may 
work on any account, but one agent 
is responsible for it. 

After many trial and error systems 
were tried we at last arrived at a 
method of handling accounts, renew- 
als, collections and the myriad cor- 
respondence connected with them by 
unitizing the office procedure. Each 
agent has his own secretary who 
handles all of his work except dicta- 
tion. We happen to have in our em- 
ploy an excellent stenographer who 
prefers this type of work, so all part- 
ners use dictating machines and this 
stenographer transcribes all letters 
they write. Otherwise each unit is 
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NOW your figures can be processed more efficiently and economically 


than by any other method at the new R & S COMPUTER CENTER. 


A large scale COMPUTER and punched card facilities have been 
combined in an entirely new concept, utilizing the best of both in 


producing — more and better information faster. 


Proven by intensive use, this unbeatable combination integrates 


with your present methods, requires no change in internal systems, 
increase in personnel, or investment in additional equipment. MOST 
IMPORTANT, you get more and better information faster. 


Rs) 


This new, combined service is so flexible, any way you choose to 
use it, it works out to YOUR ADVANTAGE. You and your staff are 


invited to visit the CENTER by appointment, to see the actual opera- 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


tion. Or, write Dept. B for our folder, “Costs vs Benefits.” 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


COMPUTER CENTER 


PUNCHED CARD DIVISION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 13, N.Y. « WOrth 6-2700 





autonomous except for bookkeeping 
and billing. 

Care must be taken in the handling 
of renewals. Again referring back to 
my own agency, each partner individ- 
ually handles his own renewals and 
reviews the entire file every time a 
policy comes up for renewal. No one 
else is allowed to do this and it keeps 
the responsibility in the hands of the 
agent and not one of the employees. 
This is time consuming and a chore 
where small policies with little or no 


possibility of development or change 
are concerned, but experience has 
taught us that where a large volume 
of accounts is involved, it is impera- 
tive that someone know all about the 
particular client and his needs. That 
responsibility is placed squarely in 
the hands of the agent handling the 
renewal. So that the staff can readily 
identify the account and the agent in 
charge, each file is marked with the 
initials of the partner in whose unit 


(Continued on page 112) 
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‘, . . Probably the greatest asset a 
Travelers adjuster can possess is an 
understanding of his fellow humans 
and the ability to deal with them on 
a fair and equitable basis in terms 
they can understand . . . One of his 
main purposes is to find ways and 
means to pay proper claims in full 
amounts with sincere regard for 
the extent of damage involved.” 
®Here is a philosophy of service 
that fashions career men for a 
claim organization. Travelers ad- 
justers have been with the Com- 
pany an average of more than 
ten years. These men are proud 
of the job they do and they are 
proud of The Travelers, a Com- 
pany that relies almost entirely 
on its own highly trained staff 

to handle claims. @ Working 
from more than 275 offices 
throughout America, these ad- 
justers back up independent 
Travelers agents with the type 

of claim service that sustains 

and strengthens The Travelers, 
Travelers agents, and the en- 

tire American Agency System. 


You 
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NEW PAPER SHREDDER 
Created and designed particularly for 
use in executive offices, a new paper- 
shredder, The DESTROYIT, was announced 
by the Michael Lith Sales Corp. of New 


York. With easy, one push button opera- 


tion and absolute safety, the DESTROYIT 
is said to destroy up to eight sheets of 
bond paper at once into the thinnest shreds 
of any small shredder available. The ma- 
chine makes possible the continued and 
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ERN AIDS 


office efficiency 


immediate destruction of essential papers 
meant for waste. 

The shredder has a modern office ap- 
pearance, comes with a movable cabinet 
and has its own removable waste-bin 
where the shreds are caught. The width of 
the shreds is 3/32". There is a three-way 
switch for “on,” “off,” and “reverse.” The 
cutting mechanism and motor operate on 
ball bearings. 

In one hour, the Destroyit will provide 
for 88 lbs. of shredded wool—excellent 
packing and shipping material from what 
was previously thrown-out waste. The mo- 
tor is 110 AC type with cable for connec- 
tion to light circuits. Its height is 3445"; 
width—17%5" and depth—15%5". Riding 
on casters and weighing 71 lbs., it is easily 
moved to working spots. 


ADDING MACHINES 


The new electric adding machine line of 
Smith-Corona Marchant has been _intro- 
duced. It consists of three full-featured, ten 
key models: the E66, E78 and E99 (illus- 
trated). All machines will now be handled 
by the company’s national sales distribution 
and servicing facilities, including company- 
owned branch offices and selected servic- 
ing dealers, and General-Gilbert will con- 
centrate on production and engineering. 

All three models are full-featured which 
means they perform addition, multiplica- 
tion and subtraction automatically with 
electrically-activated keys and controls at 
speeds close to three cycles per second. 
Multiplication is accomplished with a single 
entry. 


y 


SOURCE DATA ORIGINATOR 


The first source data originator designed 
exclusively for data processing in account- 
ancy has been announced by Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company, Inc. Available 
in both single-register and duplex models 
is the Synchro-Monroe Accountants’ Pro- 
gram Punch Tape Adding Machine. The 
P-03 succeeds two earlier punch tape add- 
ing machine models, combining the features 
of both and offering several new features. 
Compatible with data processors of all serv- 
ice bureaus, the portable machine univer- 
salizes source data origination in proces- 
sing for accountants and features automatic 
repetition of all code information, eliminat- 
ing the need of re-indexing repetitive refer- 
ence numbers. In Accountants’ Program 
data processing, accounting information is 
recorded on punched tape. Tapes are proc- 
essed at data processing service bureaus, 
and printed accounting records and reports 
are returned. 


SPEEDY ADDRESSING 

A fast and economical duplicating 
method, designed specifically for statement 
addressing and labeling, has been an- 
nounced by the Todd Company Division, 
Burroughs Corporation. It has been de- 
signed for simple operation, from filling 
the compact 4% ounce unit with duplicat- 
ing fluid to completing the addressing of 
all kinds of documents. Possibilities of 
errors are reduced since the information 
to be reproduced is typed or written only 
once, Then, more than one hundred docu- 
ments can be imprinted from one stencil, 
far faster than they could be written or 
typed. 
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COMPACT CARS 


WARREN E. BEGAS 
Manager 
Automobile Fleet Department 
General Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 


T HE SALESMEN MORALE problem 
is one which I believe may have 
been over-emphasized somewhat in 
recent years, however, it can not be 
ignored. We had a problem of mo- 
rale when we converted from reim- 
bursing our employees for driving 
their personally owned cars to a 
fleet of company owned vehicles. We 
considered the morale problem when 
we first thought of putting compact 
cars in our fleet. It was decided that 
we would issue a letter or bulletin to 
all of our men in the field announc- 
ing the plans of American car manu- 
facturers to produce a compact car 
and of the economies which manu- 
facturers promised us in the opera- 
tion of vehicles—something 
which we could not ignore and which 
would probably result in having a 
majority of compacts in our fleet. 


these 


A False Concept 


As you may have guessed, we re- 
ceived letters from all parts of the 
country from men voicing their ob- 
jections. After analyzing these let- 
ters, we came to the conclusion that 
the majority of these objections re- 
sulted from a false concept of what 
a compact car promised to be. And 
so we proceeded with our plans to 
purchase compact cars. As_ these 
vehicles were assigned to our people, 
the ease of driving and of parking, 
was much appreciated and the cars 
began to sell themselves. We also 
found that we had another 
agent that we had not counted on— 
this was the little woman at home. 
It is true that some of them were a 
little upset when they were relieved 
of their Coupe De Ville or Thunder- 
bird, but once the little woman got 
used to driving the compact car she 
became the best salesman for selling 
additional compact cars te our peo- 


ple. 


sales 
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At first we limited the assignment 
of these cars to men who did not 
drive more than a thousand business 
miles monthly, and to the larger 
metropolitan areas. The manager of 
our Southeastern Department broke 
the ice and requested that we assign 
these cars to all of the men regardless 
of the mileage being driven. Now 
with the flood-gates open, we began 
to purchase more and more com- 
pacts. 

[ don’t mean to infer that compacts 
have no limitation for we have found 
a few. In the Western or Panhandle 
area of Texas, the prevailing high 
cross-winds made the assignment of 
compact cars undesirable. Through- 
out the Rocky Mountain area we 
have experimented with six and 
eight cylinder, standard and auto- 
matic transmissions; also with com- 
pacts. We have reached the conclu- 
sion that in the most mountainous 
terrain, an eight cylinder unit with 
a standard transmission is the most 
practical unit for our needs. 

It is true, of that 
differ with various fleets. 


course, needs 
lor ex 
ample, we do not have any space or 
load capacity problems since our 
men need to carry nothing more than 


a brief case and occasionally an over- 


Ease of driving and parking 


night bag. Unfortunately for us, 
while a salesman may travel from 
city to city or town to town on im- 
proved or semi-improved roads, his 
job may take him to the scene of a 
loss in the hinterlands. 

Driving the cars over some of the 
unimproved highways and wagon 
trails, logging camp roads, and In- 
dian reservations, strip mining oper- 
ations and oil fields, we have found 
areas where compact cars are not 
suitable. The narrower tread on the 
compact car apparently makes it 
difficult to follow some of these rut- 
ted trails, and we have experienced 
a few cracked transmissions, and tire 
problems. We received all of the 
assistance anyone could ask for in 
investigating the reasons for what at 
first appeared to be unusually short 
tire life. It later developed that these 
incidents, brought to our attention at 
the same time, were sheer coinci- 
dence, and the result of driving 
error and unusually rugged terrain. 
At this time we are quite satisfied 
with the tire life on compact cars. 


Substantial Savings 


As to operating costs, I’d like to 
refer to the table—the figures I am 
using are taken from information 
available to us as of June Ist. The 
325 cars included in this analysis 
were driven mileages ranging from 
3 to 32 thousand miles per unit. 
These figures represent an average 


of five months operation per unit 


an average of 7,525 miles per unit. 
All of our compacts are equipped 
with automatic transmissions. The 
3,000 standard cars included in this 
analysis were six and eight cylinder 
units, and a mixture of both standard 
and Per- 
haps the comparison of maintenance 
expense—that of $2.61 as compared 
with $8.17—is not a fair comparison 
in that the average age of the com- 
pact cars is considerably less than 
the average age of the units included 
in the standard car analysis. In any 


automatic transmissions. 


_ 
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These cards, showing check, payment, other information are used to Typewriter card punch operator “writes checks on the Standard 


mechanically print daily, monthly check registers. 


Register marginally punched continuous forms. 


PARTIAL AUTOMATION 


RICHARD M. PAGE 
Assistant Vice President and 
Controller 
Standard Insurance Company 


LIFE insurance 


when its check 


Wis CAN A 
company do 
writing requirements have grown to 
the point where manual handling is 
cumbersome and costly—yet where 
completely automated processing is 
not economically justified ? 

At Standard Insurance Company 
in Portland, Oregon, we have in- 
creased our efficiency in just such a 
“twilight zone” situation by only 
partially mechanizing the writing 
and processing of 5,000 to 6,000 
checks a month. The system could 
work equally well in any company 
or industry having a similar volume 
and access to punched card data- 
processing facilities. 

In effect, paperwork planning and 
scientific forms design have made it 
possible for us to side step the most 
costly aspects of mechanizing our 
disbursement system and yet realize 
the more significant advantages of 
punched card processing. As a re- 
sult a single clerk is able to handle all 
manual portions of our system for 
check writing, reconciliation and dis- 
tribution. She previously was over- 
loaded when the volume was only a 
portion of its current size. Her abil- 


12 


ity to absorb a growing volume (our 


insurance in force has climbed from 
$300,000,000 to $662,000,000 in the 
past three years) has saved us the 
expense of adding one and perhaps 
two clerks in the Accounting Depart- 
ment. 

We are ‘also able to get machine 
accuracy and speed in reconciling 
our disbursements. Distribution of 
disbursements to the various 
counts is made by machine in one- 
half day at most. Previously, when 
disbursements were hand-posted 
from individual checks, the job re- 
quired several days and delayed 
closure of our books. In addition, 
our general ledger is now closed on 
the fourth working day after the 
month’s end. Comprehensive figures 
on the period’s operation are avail- 
able to management sooner. 


ac- 


Covers All Checks 


This profitable medium between 
the manual and the automated has 
been accomplished without convert- 
ing master payables records to 
punched cards or changing disburse- 
ment procedures in any way, up to 
the point of writing checks. It 
covers all company checks, includ- 
ing those written for accounts pay- 
able in the usual sense; policy claim 
checks; dividends to policyholders ; 


investment checks written for 
purchase of stocks, bonds, mortgage 
loans, etc. 

The difference is that as the clerk 
writes each check on a standard-key- 
board electric typewriter, an inter- 
connected card punch machine auto- 
matically punches payment and 
distribution information into data- 
cards. An IBM 826 
Typewriter Card Punch makes this 
possible. 


and 


processing 


Increased Speed 


The type-punching operation it- 
self has been materially speeded up 
by use of carbon-interleaved contin- 
uous check forms designed by The 
Standard Register Company. The 
check forms, prenumbered and mar- 
ginally punched for sure-register 
feeding over a pinwheel-type platen, 
are perforated for easy separation of 
the actual check and the payment 
advice or statement section. 

Referring to an invoice or check 
requisition, our operator moves a 
check form into position and enters 
the payee, date, check 
number, and amount data. Next, she 
advances the form and, in the advice 
portion, enters the proper account 
number to be charged (precoded for 
her in editing before the check-writ- 


Continued on page 46) 
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Supplies cost 
about 1¢ per copy 


with a XeroX® 914 Office Copier. 
No wet chemicals, nor expensive 
coated papers are required, and 
there are no exposure adjust- 
ments. With this copier you make 
copies directly onto ordinary pa- 
per (plain or colored) or selected 
offset masters. 


Copies are as 
good as originals 


The XeroX 914 Copier is revolu- 
tionizing document and record 
reproduction for insurance com- 
panies. It reproduces from any 
original . . . copies all colors, in- 
cluding reds and blues, with sharp 
black-on-white fidelity. Copies of- 
ten look better than the original. 


OFFICE 








Versatile 
and fast 


Copies in seconds anything writ- 
ten, typed, printed, stamped, or 
drawn. Insurance companies use 
the 914 to get clear, sharp copies 
of policy applications, medical 
forms, claims, history record 
cards, correspondence, titles, 
contracts and reports. 


What users like 
about the 914... 


“Automatic, copies everything.” 
“Superb quality of copy.” If you 
are spending $50 or more per 
month for copying supplies, a 
XeroX 914 can be of real benefit 
to you. Write to HALOID XEROX 
INC., 9X-109 HALOID STREET, 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 


On © Edm — » 





booklets 


P-398—Electronic Brains 


A. B., once a calm and debonair executive, 
found himself in a slightly nervous state be- 
cause of all the gossip about a science-fiction 
giant called the Electronic Brain. A. B. found 
his poise waning when he was told that the 
mysterious brain was going to take over his 
office, and eventually himself, but that if he 
refused to install one his competitor would 
and either way he would be ruined. A. B., 
however, still debonair if no longer calm, 
investigated a booklet called “What Every 
Businessman Should Know About Electronic 
Brains" or “Facts That Will Make You A 
Cocktail Party Expert on Office Automation" 
and learned exactly what a computer can and 
cannot do. A. B. thus became one of the 
few executives to know what the terms input- 
output, random access, solid-state elements, 
etc. really mean. 


P-399—Facts About Dictating 


lf Thomas Alva Edison were alive today he 
would probably never recognize his own 
invention—the dictating machine. Endless 
variations and complications have crept into 
the manufacture of dictating machines and 
even a well-informed prospective buyer may 
have difficulty recognizing what type of 
equipment would be best for his needs. 
"The Facts About Dictating Machines” pro- 
vides an efficient guide to the buying of such 
equipment and offers several pertinent ob- 
servations on the value of dictating ma- 
chinery to the busy businessman and his 
secretary. The pamphlet points out that 
thoughts can be vocalized at the rate of up 
to 250 words per minute while a stenographer 
records approximately 100 words per 
minute. 


P-400—Test Packet 


A newly designed test packet of im- 
proved translucent bond for direct print 
copying machines is now available. The 
packet incorporates three new designs on 
testing masters, as well as test sheets made 
of the improved substances. Manufactured 
from selected fibers the bond erases well, 
eliminates smudgy backgrounds and gives 
sharper copies because of its improved trans- 
lucency. 
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Automation—from page 42 


ing operation), the amount to be 
charged to this account, and the de- 
scription. 

Without breaking her work tempo, 
she advances directly to the next 
check. As the continuous forms feed 
through the machine, completed 
checks are separated from the carbon 
copy automatically by a Standard 
Register Form Flow packholder. 
The checks collect in one tray while 
single carbon copies pile up neatly in 
another. The one-time carbon sheet 
itself feeds into a wastebasket. Pe- 
riodically, usually upon completion 
of a processing batch, the operator 
stops her work at the machine and 
separates the check forms for sign- 
ing and for mailing in a window en- 
velope. 

Automatically, as the operator 
types, the linked IBM 026 card 
punch prepares a card for each dis- 
tribution account written onto the 
advice section of the check form. At 
the end of the day, these cards are 
sent to our IBM Department. There 
they are sorted into check number 
order by bank and are run through 
an accounting machine. It lists each 
separately on a daily disbursement 
form providing the following infor- 
mation: (1) individual account dis- 
tribution by voucher, (2) check reg- 
ister, (3) amount drawn on each 
bank, and (4) total amount drawn 
that day. If this last total agrees with 
an adding machine tape total taken 
from the payment media before the 
checks are typed, the checks are re- 
leased. 


Machine Sorting 


Cards for each day’s checks are 
filed, and at the end of the month, a 
check register is run in check num- 
ber order. The cards are then ma- 
chine-sorted into account number 
order and are run through the ac- 
counting machine to print account 
distribution summaries. 

As the checks are cashed and come 
to us from our banks, the same type- 
writer card punch operator in the 
accounting department punches the 
check number into a separate “‘pull- 
ing” card for each check. These are 
match-merged against the original 
cards on a collator. Those which 


balance each other out are selected 
and removed from the deck. The 
remaining cards in the original 
group represent outstanding checks 
and are listed and totaled on the ac- 
counting machine. From this re- 
port, reconciling our bank accounts 
is a simple matter. 

The carbon copy of each check and 
advice form, incidentally, is filed 
with the original invoice or check 
requisition which authorized the dis- 
bursement. While it would be quite 
easy for Standard Register to side- 
perforate these checks so that the 
marginally punched edges could be 
torn off, we feel they represent mod- 
ern processing methods to check re- 
cipients and thus are psychologically 
valuable to us. 


Growing Volume 


Our Company was founded in 
1906 and in its first 50 years reached 
$300,000,000, of insurance in force. 
That volume more than doubled in 
only three years following with a 
commensurated increase in our pay- 
ment transactions. While it was sim- 
ple enough to recruit or reassign 
clerks to type the growing volume 
of checks, it was the difficulty in dis- 
tributing charges—to provide the ac- 
counting information demanded by 
regulatory authorities—that led us 
to look for a better way. The need 
was compounded by our move into 
the group insurance field with an in- 
crease in volume to some 100 claim 
checks daily in addition to other dis- 
bursements. A Company policy 
which demands mailing of claim 
checks on the same day properly au- 
thenticated claims are received ne- 
cessitated, in turn, a more expedient 
processing system. 

We feel the system devised is an 
ideal bridge to the future day when 
volume warrants an integrated, vir- 
tually completely automated system. 
In a business like ours, where 50% 
of our operational costs are tied up 
in salaries, any move toward mech- 
anization is a step in the right direc- 
tion. With some 50,000 individual 
policies in force, 113,000 more per- 
sons insured through 204 groups 
now on the books, and with accel- 
erated growth continuing, there is 
little room for doubt about the need 
for continuing paperwork simplifica- 
tion. 
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IDENTITY CODE 


HALF THE SPACE taken up by files in 
many business and government 
offices can be saved through a unique 
personal identity code that compres- 
ses filing operations, International 
Business Machines Corporation has 
announced. Called AutoPIC, for 
Automatic Personal Identification 





Code, it enables any name to be| 
translated automatically by a com- 
puter into a “numerical signature” 
fifteen characters in length. This 
“signature” is based not only on the 
letters in the name, but also on other 
personal data, such as_ physical | 
characteristics. One master Auto- | 
PIC file is said to eliminate several | 
duplicate files—such as those kept 
for both names and serial numbers 

producing great savings in time, | 
money, and operating efficiency. 

Of the fifteen AutoPIC charac- 
ters, the first ten are derived from 
combinations of letters in a person’s 
name. The physical data portion of 
the code may be modified to include 
home address, occupation or other 
pertinent information. AutoPIC ap- 
plies to insurance company policy- 
holders, magazine and newspaper 
subscribers, voter registration lists, 
criminal identification, state income 
tax rolls, city tax rolls, mailing list 
companies, charitable organizations, 
and university alumni records. The 
code may be used by any organiza- 
tion dealing with names having an 
account number. 

Any existing alphabetic file can be 
easily converted to a numeric file by 
processing a person’s name and 
physical characteristics (or other 
data required) with the computer 
program. The computer automati- 
cally assigns a number. When name 
and physical characteristics are al- 
ready contained on cards, no manual 
steps are necessary to generate the 
code. Though arranged by number 

only the first character of the code 
is a letter—the file falls into alpha- 
betic order. In the event that there 
are two people with exactly the same 
names, birth dates and physical 
characteristics the computer will de- 
rive duplicate numbers for each. 
Within the code system, however, 
provision has been made to permit 
the re-coding of identical numbers 
so that one .is differentiated from 
the other. 
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Child’s play 


Any person who knows basic arithmetic—even a school child—can 
quickly master the operation of the Friden calculator. The reason? 
Unlike other machines, the Friden has a separate multiplier keyboard. 
One number goes on the main keyboard, the other on the multiplier 
keyboard. A control key is touched, the answer appears. 


Because this exclusive system duplicates the natural method of solving 
arithmetic problems, operators learn the machine more quickly, oper- 
ate it more rapidly, make fewer errors. 


The multiplier keyboard is just one unique feature of the Friden. 
Actually, it performs more figurework steps without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculator. (The Friden is aptly called, “The 
Thinking Machine of American Business.” ) Your local Friden Man 
will gladly demonstrate. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. © 1961 rrioen, inc. 
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Push-Button Copies 
from Microfilm 


Viewing alone doesn’t fully satisfy the needs of your microfilm 
system. You need paper. enlargements, and you want these 
copies to be sharp, contrasty. neatly trimmed black-on-whites, 
obtained without delay or inconvenience of a darkroom. You 
get precisely what you need from a PHOTOSTAT DOCUMAT 
Reader-Printer. In the full-size viewing screen you select the 
record you need, and you get copies by simply pressing a 
button. + This convenient desk-top unit costs little more than 
a viewer. You can get it from PHOTOSTAT, the organization 
you've learned to trust. 


| a SOCOOAT atagEE. v9; 


PHOTOSTAT.— the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM « OFFSET + PHOTOCOPY «+ COPIER 


Please send details of: 


O PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING [] OFFSET DUPLICATING 
Ol PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING 0 OFFICE COPYING 
Company 


oe : | PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Anatomy of a Decision 


N OUR CONTACTs with manage- 
| le we cannot help but observe 
the problems which some executives 
face when confronted by a decision. 
That started us thinking about the 
many aspects of decision-making— 
the cause and effect of one person’s 
making a determination in any given 
area. 

First, we looked at our old standby, 
the dictionary (in our case, G. and 
C. Merriam Company’s Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary) to see 
what was written on the subject. We 
found the following—“terminating 
... by giving judgment on a matter ; 
a conclusion arrived at after con- 
sideration; promptness or firmness 
in decision.” This helped, but it did 
not reflect the scope of the topic as 
we find it in industry. 


We Analyze the Problem 


Having decided (with due consid- 
eration) to write about “decision- 
making,” it became apparent that the 
word “decision” had many parts or 
facets, each of which required ex- 
ploration. Using our analytical 
scalpel, we came up with an array of 
segments which we arranged as fol- 
lows: 

A Decision 

1. Is it based on facts? 

2. Is it “off the cuff” and spontane- 
ous? 

3. Who should make decisions ? 

4. What about the reluctant execu- 
tive? 

5. How are decisions communicated ? 
6. Can decision-making be dele- 
gated ? 

7. Where does the responsibility 
rest? 
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8. Can risk be avoided ? 

9. Should a decision be reversed ? 

10. Should decisions be defended ? 
11. Do decisions spring from past ex- 
perience or from present circum- 
stances ? 

Put in the form of the anatomy, it 
would look like this 


ex perienc € 


telerance 
dependab; iTy 


v 








can just put it off until later. The 
favorite procrastination trick is “to 
be too busy.” Put the decisions in 
a neat pile and move them around 
as long as possible. 

We 


can always “pass the buck”’ to some- 


Second, there is delegation. 


one else and be credited with being 








How to Duck Decision-Making 


Maybe the best way to explore 
the problems of decision-making is 
to point out how decision-making can 
be avoided. 

First, there is procrastination. 
Don’t make any decision if you can 
put it off until tomorrow. Maybe 
the need for the decision will pass 
or the problem will solve itself. We 
have seen this method put into ac- 
tion. We do not lose face nor do we 
come into contact with facts if we 


a good executive. An associate asks 
for a decision—a most disarming 
technique is to respond, “You must 
learn to stand on your own feet and 
make your own decisions. Do not 
always depend on me. This is your 
problem.” Now your associate is 
flattered, you escaped the decision, 
so everybody is happy (at least at 
present). 


Third, there is the appeal to higher 
authority. Kick it upstairs (unless 


(Continued on the next page) 





Decision Anatomy—Continued 


you are the upstairs) and let some- 
one else decide. By this method, you 
avoid personal risk in that you can 
always point to the other fellow and 
say, “I was just following orders. 
It’s his decision.” 

Fourth, there is the committee. 
Now we know that committees are 
valuable management tools but we 
also know that they make good hid- 
ing places where personal identity 
is lost and risk is spread over a non- 
entity, so when a real knotty prob- 
lem arises, appoint a committee, let 
it decide and then you graciously 
abide by its superior wisdom. 

Fifth, always say “No” as a matter 
of policy. 
decisions, new problems, fresh ap- 


This technique avoids 


proaches, and all the little annoy- 
ances that attend decision-making. 
“No” in itself is a good decisive re- 
sponse that stops all further consid- 
eration. 

Sixth, have a well developed and 
frequently used set of “likes and dis- 
likes.” True, this not avoid 
making decisions but it does make 
the process somewhat automatic and 
easy. As an executive once said, 
“T’ve made up mind. Please 
don’t confuse me with facts.” 


does 


my 


Appraise the Approach 


Seventh, appraise the approach 
and not the problem. If a subordi- 
nate shows proper respect and “but- 
ters you up,” the least you can do is 
to agree or disagree (depending on 
what direction he wants you to go) 
as the case may be as his reward. 
Should he assume that you are in- 
terested in an impartial appraisal of 
a situation, cut him off short and do 
not listen. 

Eighth, be unavailable for deci- 
sion-making. If you can arrange to 
be away most of the time, your as- 
sociates will have to make decisions, 
and this leaves you the perfect op- 
portunity to criticize if the decisions 
turn out wrong. 

Ninth, be the silent type and don’t 
tip your hand. The silent executive 
is credited with great wisdom and 
his utterances have real weight. By 
being silent, the other person has to 
talk or else you both sit in silence 
and stare at each other. If the other 
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person does the talking, he eventually 
works right into a decision which 
you can accept with a “nod of dis- 
missal.”’ 

Tenth, have plenty of reference 
material so that you can always find 
out what others did in similar situa- 
tions and then imitate their action. 
Never be original but follow the pat- 
tern set by others. In this way, you 
will always have precedence in your 
favor. 


The Psychology of Decisions 


In one of the tests we use, The 
Adams and Lepley Personal Audit 
Test, which is a test that explores 
the temperament, there is a quality 
which is referred to as “Firmness- 
Indecision.” At one end is the de- 
cisive person who has no difficulty in 
making up his mind. If decisiveness 
is overdeveloped, we find a person 
making decisions in areas where he 
possesses no knowledge or experi- 
ence. The compulsion to make de- 
cisions, regardless of their merit, is 
present. 

At the other end is the indecisive 
person who cannot bring himself to 
the point of “taking action.” It is 
interesting to observe that the person 
who has difficulty in making deci- 
sions also has difficulty in maintain- 
ing a decision once made. There is 
a frivolous tendency in the indecisive 
person in which the person is swayed 
by pressure from others. One com- 
pany President who prided himself 
on his “ability to decide” was, in fact, 
indecisive because after a decision 
was made his associates could talk 
him into and out of his decision 
several times. His impulsiveness 
caused him to agree (or disagree) 
most readily, only to find that he 
had reversed himself as the last word 
was spoken. 

Another instance dealt with a 
salesman who could not “close a 
deal.” His sales presentations were 
excellent—his technical (insurance) 
knowledge was good—however, his 
client would ask his advice concern- 
ing certain types of coverage (princi- 
pally estate problems) but the sales- 
man could not bring himself to the 
point of making a recommendation 
because this required a decision as 
well as an explanation and defense 
of the recommendation. There is a 
relationship between “decision” and 


a “sense of closure”—the ability to 
finalize and complete a transaction 
by buttoning down the loose ends. 

Some fear the results of decision, 
even in small things in which the de- 
cision is of no great importance. One 
of my acquaintances has a difficult 
time making up his mind when 
ordering lunch in a restaurant. On 
many occasions he ends up by saying, 
“Make it two. I'll have the same 
thing,” referring of course to the 
duplication of what I had ordered. 
The psychologist would have a more 
technical discussion of the subject, 
but in plain everyday language, in- 
decision is a temperament factor of 
weakness. There is a type of mental 
conflict that accompanies indecision. 
Each of us has experienced the relief 
that accompanies the disposal of a 
bothersome situation, particularly if 
it has been of long standing. It has 
been said, erroneously of course, 
that even a bad decision is better 
than no decision. The element of 
truth in the statement is directed 
toward the negative effects that at- 
tend the absence of decision, and the 
benefits that accompany a conclusion. 
However, bad decisions (i.e., those 
that turn out to be bad because they 
were not predicated on facts) are 
no substitute for inaction. 

It is further stated that a success- 
ful executive is one who decides 
correctly 51 per cent of the time. 
Here again we observe the tendency 
to “chance a decision” on the as- 
sumption that a decision is a statisti- 
cal occurrence in which luck plays 
the controlling part. Every decision 
is accompanied by an element of risk 
which is proportioned by the care 
given to the analysis of facts. 


Personal Aspect of Decisions 


Decision-making can be divided 
into two segments—one deals with 
the tangible aspects that relate to the 
nature of the decision. The other 
aspect is the personal one in which 
the decision is activated and brought 
into existence by the determination 
of the individual who is responsible 
for the decision. 

A simple example of this tangible 
versus personal aspect would be the 
situation in which the executive’s 
secretary states that a new type- 
writer is needed. The tangible as- 
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pects of the decision deal with (1) 
the need, (2) the reasons for the 
need, (3) the results which might 
accompany the purchase, (4) the 
cost, and (5) the means by which 
the purchase would be made (cash, 
credit, rental, et cetera). The per- 
sonal aspects of the decision deal 
with the executive’s willingness to 
appraise and evaluate. There must 
be a desire for responsibility or else 
the personal aspects of decision- 
making will be slow in taking form. 
Someone must make the decision— 
someone must put it into action— 
someone must take the responsibility. 

We point out the differences be- 
tween the conditions that deal with 
a decision and the personal influences 
that speed up or retard a decision in 
order to emphasize the importance of 
the “individual” who, in the final 
analysis, creates the problems of 
decision-making. 


Conclusions 

will 
write about the various “parts” of 
decision-making such as facts, time- 
liness, authority, delegation, risks, 
action, veto, procrastination, experi- 
ence, defense, challenge, tolerance, 
and clarity—all of which enter into 
the decision either as facts before or 
after the decision has been made. In 
conclusion, our 10-point 
check list : 


In the coming months we 


here is 


1. Get all the facts which affect the 
decision. 


2. Have the authority with which to 
decide. 


3. Explain the basis of the decision. 
4. Communicate the decision. 
5. Put it into action. 
. Follow-up on results. 
I, Accept the risk for results. 
Be willing to defend your judg- 
ment. 
9. Do not try to please everyone. 
10. Be willing to reverse your stand. 
And like the 


employee whose 


old story of the 
job it was to sort 
sizes—he quit be- 
cause the decisions were killing him. 
It’s not the policies under which the 
decisions are made, it’s fitting the 
decisions into the policies that be- 
comes difficult. 


potatoes by five 
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THIN-FILM MEMORY 


THIN MAGNETIC FILM computer 
memory, a scientific breakthrough in 
the field of electronic data process- 
ing, is called by its developers the 
most advanced and fastest form of 
memory yet developed. It makes 
possible commercial computers 
which will have much greater capa- 
bilities at considerably lower costs 
for manufacturing, operation and 
maintenance. 

Thin magnetic film was perfected 
by Remington Rand Univac scien- 
tists after seven years of intensive re- 
search for a new material and design 
which would give computers a small 
size rapid access internal memory. 
Up to the present, the access time of 
computers (time required to retrieve 
information from memories) had 
been rated in terms of millionths of 


seconds, or microseconds. The need 


for faster solutions of increasingly 
difficult business, scientific and mili- 
tary problems called for the develop- 
ment of a memory which would func- 


tion at much higher speeds. The 
answer to this need is said to be pro- 
vided with the magnetic thin film 
memory, the speed of which is rated 
in terms of billionths of a second, 
or nanoseconds. 


Unusual Properties 


Thin Film is a ferro-magnetic film 
(a few millionths of an inch thick) 
made by depositing vapors of iron, 
nickel, cobalt, or other ferro-mag- 
netic metals or their alloys, on a 
suitable substrate thin 
glass plate. The film has very un- 
usual properties when deposition is 
made under controlled conditions. 
For example, if a magnetic field is 
applied parallel to the surface of the 
sub-strate deposition, the thin film 
then becomes easier to magnetize in 
the direction of the field in which 


such as a 


it was applied than it is at right 
angles to that direction. This prop- 
erty permits the magnetic state of 
such a film to be switched in as little 
as 1 billionth of a second, In a com- 
puter memory, this means that in- 
formation can be stored in and re- 
trieved from the memory with a 
speed directly related to the speed re- 
quired for switching the magnetic 
state of the memory. All of the older 
types of memories, such as electric 
relays or vacuum tubes, mercury de- 
lay lines, magnetic drums and ferrite 
cores, were capable only of much 
slower speeds. Ferrite the 
fastest of the previous types, could 
be rated only as high as millionths of 
a second. Thin magnetic film mem- 
ories may ultimately permit a thou- 
sand-fold increase in computer 
memory speed. 

To fabricate arrays of ferro- 
magnetic film for computer use, the 
metal must be deposited in the pres- 
ence of a magnetic field onto the sub- 
strate using an evaporative process 
in a vacuum of the order of 10~° or 
10-* mm. of mercury. 


cores, 


Delicate Connections 


A very delicate operation is em- 
ployed to connect these deposits of 
film to the computer circuitry. Since 
ordinary wires cannot be used, a 
multi-layer printed wiring on plastic 
material is required. Ferro-magnetic 
film arrays are laid onto the printed 
circuit. The arrays made up of in- 
dividual circular ferro-magnetic film 
elements about % mm. (Yo inch) 
in diameter are placed on the multi- 
layer circuit etched in a grid pattern. 
When the copper matrix is covered 
with the arrays, it is closed to con- 
nect the circuit, and the memory is 
then complete. 

In addition to the high speed 
switching-time of magnetic states 
possible, other unique and valuable 
properties are claimed: 
1—Thin Film memory is of the cata- 
logue type, that is, its store of infor- 
mation can be interrogated and read- 
out millions of 


destruction. 
> 


times without 
It requires less electric power 
for energization than do other mem- 
ories, 

Ferro-magnetic film elements can 
now be produced which are so small 


(Continued on page 60 
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RCA announces... 


A New Direction in Lease Plans 
for Electronic Data Processing Equipment 


RCA now offers a choice of four new lease plans 
that permit you to rent RCA Electronic Data 
Processing Equipment, and all the guidance and 
service that goes with it, on a basis geared to your 
own particular usage requirements. This major 
departure from customary leasing practice is an- 
other RCA innovation . . . an indication of RCA’s 
responsiveness to the customer’s needs. 


DETERMINE YOUR REQUIREMENTS...CHOOSE YOUR CONTRACT! 


IF YOU REQUIRE ONLY EIGHT HOURS A DAY OF COM- 
PUTING TIME, RCA offers you a contract at a 
rental which fits your situation precisely ... and 
you may designate the shift you wish to operate. 


FOR MAXIMUM ADAPTABILITY TO WORK SCHEDULES, 
the Random Use Contract allows you to schedule 
EDP operations at periods most convenient to you. 
A total of 200 hours of basic use-time per month 
is included in the charges. 


FOR EXTENDED USE, where you require up to three 
full shifts, a basic monthly charge is made. The 
period covered in the contract is 24 hours a day for 
a 5 day week and the operating period can be 
enlarged to provide you with up to 16 additional 
hours per day for the 2 remaining days. 


WHEN YOUR COMPUTER REQUIREMENTS GROW TO 
oe THE LEVEL OF THREE-SHIFT DAILY AND WEEKEND USE, 

RCA’s Unlimited Availability Contract may be 

utilized to provide all this service for a basic monthly 

charge. Use the equipment as much as you want! 

RCA RELIABILITY ... PROTECTS EQUIPMENT PERFORMANCE 

Because of the high degree of reliability built into 
each RCA EDP System, all of the above lease 
agreements include primary shift maintenance of 
the equipment. Since RCA’s Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Systems have this unique built-in reli- 
ability, maintenance and service are kept to a mini- 
mum, you receive the advantage of a more 
attractive rate. Maintenance service beyond the 
primary shift is available at a flat rate per man- 
hour, as needed. 


Take advantage of RCA’s new contract arrange- 
ments to keep your paperwork at a minimum, your 
EDP quality at a maximum! For full details and 
rates, write Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N.J. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 


® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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T SEEMS As though there is a lot 
| controversy about whether or 
not companies should adopt micro- 
filming procedures. Apparently some 
companies have started it and then 
have discontinued some of their mi- 
crofilming operations. In a discus- 
sion about microfilming of various 
types of records given at the 1955 
LOMA annual conference it was re- 
ported that more and more compa- 
nies were being forced to resort to 
microfilming because of a space and 
cost problem but that there had been 
a discontinuance of portions of many 
companies microfilming programs. 
It is the purpose of this paper to 
give you an idea of our company’s 
procedure and our thoughts about 
microfilming. 


Basic Purpose 


In January of 1955 we purchased 
a Recordak Microfilm machine and 
viewer with the purpose of micro- 
filming anything which was photo- 
graphical. We wanted the machine 
to pay for itself. Industrial appli- 
cations dating back to 1912 were 
microfilmed to save space and also 
to make available filing cabinets for 
new business applications. We kept 
all the old applications for two 
years as a test period. We wanted 
to see how much activity would occur 
in a two year period. Since there 
was not much activity we considered 
it a good test span. We eventually 
destroyed the original applications 
after they were microfilmed. To date 
we have burned all Industrial appli- 
cations between the years 1912 and 
1934, The Industrial applications 
dated 1950, 1951 and 1952 also have 
been destroyed. In addition to the 
above records we have destroyed 
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Microfilming 


several thousand applications of com- 
panies which were purchased by us 
and which were dated between 1931 
and 1943. Practically all of the ma- 
terial which we are microfilming we 
are doing so with the express pur- 
pose of destroying the original docu- 
ments. 

In addition to the Industrial ap- 
plications we have microfilmed 
cash surrender checks and district 
office checks dated from 1945 to 
1955. Medical records from 1952 to 
1958. Ordinary records (collection 
and commission) from 1947 to 1958. 
Paid-up Mortgages from 1950 to 
1958. Capitol Town Mutual records 
from 1941 to 1946. Applications and 
History records (A to Z). Life 
registers and pension fund reports. 

We buy 200 foot rolls of film. 
However these 200 foot rolls of film 
are fed into the machine and cut 
when 100 feet of film has been ex- 
posed. The machine has an alarm 
signal which sounds after 100 feet 
has been filmed. Each 100 foot roll 
will hold approximately 5,000 images 
when both sides of the document are 
filmed. When just one side of a form 
is filmed the spool is reversed and the 
film is continued on the other side, 
making a total of approximately 
10,000 images. After the film is ex- 
posed we index the box showing the 
contents of the film and then mail it 
to the St. Louis Recordak office 
which processes the film. The proc- 
essing time for the film is two days. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


There are some advantages and 
disadvantages to our microfilming 
procedure although we feel that the 
advantages far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. One advantage is that we 
have saved filing space of new In- 
dustrial applications to such an ex- 
tent that we have not purchased any 


additional files since we purchased 
the machine. We have felt that the 
other records which we have micro- 
filmed and can destroy is an addi- 
tional advantage as far as this ma- 
chine is concerned. 


Auxiliary File 


One disadvantage of this proce- 
dure is that we have had to set up an 
auxiliary file to take care of such 
materials which occur after the 
original application has been filmed. 
Examples of this are our change 
forms, revival applications, assign- 
ments, death lapses and cash sur- 
renders. These are filed again in nu- 
merical order. After five years of 
microfilming, our auxiliary file to- 
day amounts to only three filing 
cabinets of eight drawers high with 
two divisions of filing in each 
drawer. The drawer size is 4 x 6. At 
the present time we are going to ex- 
periment by keeping this filing cur- 
rent and we have started by remov- 
ing all the cases which have been 
cash surrender and lapsed by death. 
The person who is in charge of the 
microfilm department, upon receiving 
a request for information from a 
particular application, will place the 
film on the viewer and then check 
the auxiliary file for addition infor- 
mation. That is our procedure with 
this particular phase of our system. 

Another disadvantage of the sys- 
tem seems to be the time involved in 
getting the information from the 
original documents. This informa- 
tion must be copied from the viewer 
or a facsimile of the image has to be 
made from the film. We believe that 
this is a minor objection considering 
the many advantages which this 
equipment and system has given us. 

Judging by a Records Retention 
and Destruction report from 
(Continued on page 42) 





Microfilming—Continued 


LOMA* it seems as though the ma- 
jority of the insurance companies 
microfilm all 
In other words they feel 


types of cancelled 
checks. 
that this is necessary in order to 
preserve a record of payments made 
to policyholders in one form or other. 
The value of microfilming in con- 
nection with other records plays a 
relatively small part—only 25% of 
the companies surveyed use micro 
filming for various applications. 

In addition there is the legal as- 
pect to consider, but, as we under- 
stand it, if the microfilming proce- 
dure is set up to take care of records 
as a regular procedure, such micro- 
film reproductions will be considered 
A statute concerning the 
Missouri laws in 1945, reads as fol- 
lows: 


as legal. 


“Sec. 1. The head of any business 
or the head of any state, county or 
municipal department, commission, 
bureau or board may cause any or 
all records kept... to be.. 
photographed . . . Such film or re- 
producing material shall be of dur 
able material and the device used 
shall 
be such as to accurately reproduce 
and perpetuate the original records. 
“Sec. 2. Such . microphotograph 

. of the original records shall be 
deemed to be an original record for 
all purposes and shall be admissible 
in evidence in all courts or 


. micro- 


to reproduce such records . 


admini- 
strative agencies 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act 
the term ‘business’ shall mean and 
include business, industry, profes 


sion, occupation and calling of every 


kind. 


“Sec. 4. Provides for disposal of the 
originals.” 

I believe that the state of New 
York also allows the microfilming 
and destruction of original docu- 
ments of any legal evidence. 

The insurance industry has as 
many records as any business indus- 
try in existence and certainly many 
companies will have to reduce their 
records and do it by the use of micro 
filming. I think it would be well to 
consider the pros and cons of the 
process and attempt to reach some 
substantial conclusions. 


* Planning report No. 45, June 1959. 
Reprinted from “The Interpreter’ 
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PROCESSING AIDS 


FILE-A-TAB Packets and Boards are 
new data processing aids offered by 
the manufacturer of Murograph 
Charting and Scheduling equipment. 
The system embodies a new princi- 
ple in tabulating card filing. With 
their new and exclusive “Pressure- 
Pat” adhesive backs they reduce the 
filing of tabulating cards to a simple 
matter of placing the File-a-Tab on 
any surface without benefit of hooks, 
screws, magnets or other holding de- 
vice. Depending on the pressure used 
in putting them on the surface they 
will adhere permanently or tem- 
porarily. In the latter case they can 
be then removed and relocated many 
hundreds of times. 

The Packets are available in two 
models for horizontal or vertical tab 
card filing and can be used in many 
areas. For example: filing of statis- 
tics, controls, and “made over” cards 
in the computer room. 


OPTICAL READER 


AN OPTICAL READING machine—de- 
signed to read typed and printed in- 
formation directly into a computor 
memory—has been announced by In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corporation. A system linking the 
new 1418 optical reader with a solid- 
state IBM computer will automate 
major paper work jobs in the retail, 
insurance, and public utility indus- 
tries. 

The 1418 reads numerical data 
printed with ordinary ink on retail 
checks, insurance premium 
notices, and public utility customer 
bills into the magnetic core memory 
of the computer. While the new ma- 
chine is reading at rates up to 480 
numbers a the computer 
simultaneously processes the infor- 
mation and produces updated results 
in the form of magnetic tapes and 
printed reports. 


sales 


second, 


No Manual Punching 


3y means of the optical reader, 
transfer of data from document to 
punched cards or magnetic tape is 
accomplished without manual punch- 
ing and verifying. Also eliminated 
are clerical costs for pulling out- 
standing due cards when premium 
payments are received. The return 
portion of premium notices are proc- 
essable by machine. 
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The new Royal Electric Typewriter has a responsiveness, a feel, that lightens the days 
of busy people. You may be close to buying it. But before you decide, please do 


yourself, your secretary, and your company this service: see all the makes of 


electric typewriters. Check them for touch, for printwork, for any other quality you 


wish. Only in this way can you really know the worth of the choice you will make. 





Compact Cars—from page 41 


event, from what we have seen we 
are convinced that there will be a 
substantial saving in this area and 
we can safely conclude that compact 
cars will result in a savings of at least 
one-third of our gasoline costs. 
There are many other areas where 
potential savings are in the offing. 
To mention a few, our investment 
per unit averages $200 less. The 
savings in interest alone at prime 
rates would amount to $10.00 per 
car. Registration fees in states where 
the fee 
horsepower will offer additional sav 


is governed by weight or 


ings. For example an eight cylin 
der automatic transmission standard 
size car in New Jersey costs approxi- 
mately $24.00 to register whereas 
the cost of registering a compact car 
is $10.00. In New York state the cost 
of registration of a compact car is 
$12.00 as compared $16.00 
again representing a savings of one- 
third. 
additional economies in oil, parking 


with 
We are looking forward to 


fees, glass replacement costs, tires, 
and last but not least, depreciation. 
Way down at the bottom we have 
anti-freeze. One manufacturer guar 
antees 100% 
anti-freeze. 
While we 
the full cycle in the operation of our 
compact cars, we are looking forward 
to a reduction in our operating costs 
of at least 1¢ a mile. Since our cars 
average about 20,000 miles annually, 


savings in the cost of 


have not completed 


we are looking forward to a savings 
of about $200.00 for every compact 
car that we put on the road. 75% of 
our replacement purchases this year 
will be compact units. 
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UNIVAC 490 


THE UNIVAC 490 Real-Time System 
is said by Remington Rand, its 
manufacturer, to be the first data 
processing and communications sys- 
tem supplying facts and results virtu- 
ally without time loss, “Real-Time” 
describes computer operation that is 
simultaneous with an event, such as 
controlling and altering the trajec- 
tory of a missile in flight. In a com- 
bined inventory and production con- 
trol application, this system can 
exercise continuous and instantane- 
ous control over complex company 
operations nation-wide in scope. 
Other applications are control of 
sales operations, transportation 
scheduling and dispatching, utilities 
activities, operations research and 
missile testing. 

The system is called a significant 
breakthrough providing instant 
problem-solving information for 
business executives and scientists 
where rapid decisions are required. 
For example, the central computer 
instantaneously solves problems sent 
to it from widely scattered locations 
and delivers answers fast enough to 
control the operations containing the 





3,000 


Compact Cars Standard Cars 


Average Miles Driven 
Per Month 

Average Miles Per 
Gallon 

Gasoline Cost Per Mile 

Maintenance Expense 

Maintenance Per Mile 


1,505 


20.1 
$.0153 
$ 2.61 


$.0010 


1,668 


15.08 
$.0209 
$ 8.17 
$.0049 


All Compacts 6 Cylinder Automatic Transmissions 
Standard Cars 6 Cylinder, V-8’s, Standard and Automatic Transmissions 


33.2% More Miles Per Gallon 


26.7 % Decrease in Gasoline Cost 


$200.00 (Average) Less Investment Per Unit 


Registration—Taxes—Oil 


Parking—Glass—-Tires—Depreciation 


Anti-Freeze 


problems. Thus, numerous trans- 
mitting and receiving devices, pos- 
sibly numbering in the hundreds, 
located in widely scattered areas can 
communicate directly with the cen- 
tral computer. 

Former electronic computers were 
“historic.” Time was lost unavoid- 
ably during the interval between 
feeding in data and obtaining results. 
While the majority of data process- 
ing needs can be met with these “his- 
toric’ computers, there are many 
other applications that require in- 
stantaneous response. The Univac 
Real-Time was developed to meet 
this need. 


Talk to Each Other 


Included as standard equipment 
within the Univac Real-Time Sys- 
tem are some of the most advanced 
electronic devices and techniques de- 
veloped to date—computers that 
“talk” to each other, push-button 
units that trigger instantaneous mes- 
sages to and from the centrally 
located “nerve center,” English- 
language communications between 
the operator and computer, and 
solid-state circuitry. 

Electronic Real-Time clocks can 
be read by a control program, which 
automatically indicates system activi- 
ties or which sets an alarm whenever 
something happens that should be 
brought to the attention of manage- 
ment or, signals the system itself to 
take specified action automatically. 


Standard Components 


While the number and type of 
units vary according to specific 
needs, standard components include 
the central computer, supervisory 
control panel, remote input-output 
sets adaptable to different needs as 
remote sending and receiving units, 
a high-speed communications control 
unit, programmer scanners that con- 
trol communications between remote 
locations and the central computer, 
expandable magnetic core and mag- 
netic drum “memory” units and 
Uniservo magnetic tape units. The 
system has an internal ferrite core 
memory of up to 32,768 words. 
Ready-made programs are available 
for English-language and automatic 
programming techniques. Delivery 
is 18 months to two years from 
contract signing. 
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Efficient Stock C 


JOHN P. MORGAN 
Director of Planning 
California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company 
Sacramento, California 


NEW APPROACH to control of 
Avocs of printed matter and of- 
fice supplies has produced clerical 
savings of forty hours weekly in 
upkeep of stock records alone, here 
at the home office of California- 
Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sacramento. Even more sig- 
nificant time savings have resulted 
in the Purchasing and Accounting 
Department. Conservatively, we 
figure the over-all system saves $15,- 


000 a year. 


Coordinated Planning 


Our “new approach” is based on 
the premise that a stock record sys- 
tem’s payoff lies in its ability to com- 
municate usable information to de- 
partments and places where it is of 
value. This involves coordinated 
planning on an inter-departmental 
scale, rather than only satisfying the 
need for an accurate inventory rec- 
ord, 

Adhering to this concept, the key 
portion of our inventory record is a 
“traveling requisition” for each item 


Stock items, filed by number, are cross- 
indexed on Chaindex cards alphabetically. 
Number shows for every item so listed. 


For January, 1961 


Heart of stock record system which controls a $600,000 yearly stock. Button is pressed, 
card picked automatically. 


in stock. Containing complete de- 
scriptive and historical information 
about the item, the data remains in 
a master file until time to re-order. 
The requisition then becomes the one 
and only communicative form 
needed to initiate a new purchase 
order for the item. 

These requisitions, along with sep- 
arate “balance cards” for each item, 
are filed in individual item pockets 
of two Remington Rand Robot 
Kardex filing units. This is a mech- 
anized, visible-type file which con- 
serves operator time and energy by 
its ability to deliver and re-file rec- 
ords at the push of a button. Its use, 
combined with simplification of the 
record-keeping job itself, has made 
it possible for a single clerk to as- 
sume full responsibility for master 
stock records. This job formerly re- 
quired two clerks. 

Like many other large insurance 
companies, we operated a stock rec- 
ord system for years which, by the 
books, gave us tight and effective 
control over storeroom stocks. At 
any time, we could read the current 
balance of any of the 5,000 items in 
our inventory. The new balance was 


figured and posted after every inven- 
tory transaction. There were no less 
than three carbon copies of forms 
stuck away in files telling us exactly 
what had been issued from stock and 
to whom. Each new transaction 
called for production of three pieces 
of paper. We had “control.” 


Important Function 


This is important in a company of 
our size. With approximately $2,- 
700,000,000 worth of insurance in 
force, the forms and supplies which 
we must stock amount to an invest- 
ment of more than $600,000 yearly. 
This figure assumes its proper per- 
spective when one realizes this is 
nearly one-fourth the amount of our 
annual payroll. 

Even so, a thorough examination 
of the system forced us to the con- 
clusion we had been overly con- 
cerned with control for the sake of 
control. Potential savings are re- 
alized only when stock record intelli- 
gence is put to work. We now ac- 
complish this by means of the travel- 
ing requisition. We have stopped 
the time-consuming detail of comput- 

(Continued on the next page} 
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RAPID BUSINESS FORMS CO. 
P.O. Box 1825 
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Stock Control—Continued 


ing a new balance after every trans- 
action, yet retain positive control. 

Requisition and balance cards for 
all stock items are filed in individual 
pockets of Robot Kardex slides by 
number; each file unit contains 60 
slides of 8” x 5” pockets. These 
over-lapping pockets have visible tips 
which permit instantaneous scanning 
of significant information on an en- 
tire slide. Over-all, we have record 
capacity for 6,600 items. 

Movable Graph-A-Matic signals 
are used in the visible tip of each 
pocket to indicate the current status 
of each item. By their position along 
the bottom of the record card, these 
indicate whether the minimum re- 
order point has been reached; 
whether the item has been requisi- 
tioned, re-ordered, and/or shipped. 

As new quantities are received, 
they are posted to the proper travel- 
ing requisition forms and new on- 
hand balance figures are entered. No 
further posting is required, as the 
using department draws from the 
stock of the item. Re-order is based 
on visual observation of the stock 
bins indicating that the supply is 
approaching the re-order point. 
is easily observed since our “mini- 
mum” reserves actually are wrapped 
and inaccessible without breaking a 
package open. No stock clerk has 
the authority to do this without per- 
mission from supervisors. 

When the stock of any item ap- 
proaches the re-order point, a stock 
clerk pulls from the bin a pre- 
printed, pre-numbered “bin card.” 
He simply writes on it the current 
balance and sends the bin card to the 
stock records clerk. This is an auto- 
matic signal for the clerk to begin the 
re-order procedure. She takes the 
traveling requisition for that stock 
item from the Kardex pocket. In its 
place, she inserts the orange stock 
bin card. A die-cut hole in the 
corner of the pocket allows the file 
clerk to see the orange-colored bin 
card without flipping a pocket open. 

In effect, this is an “out” signal 
marking the pockets from which 
traveling requisitions have been re- 
moved. This done, the clerk moves 
the Graph-A-Matic signal one stop 
to the right to indicate that a new 
stock has been requisitioned. She 
posts the current balance to the “bal- 


This 


ance card” portion of the record 
(which remains in file) and also to 
the traveling requisition and then 
posts the current date to the requisi- 
tion. Referring to past receipts and 
balances, she computes the average 
monthly and annual usage of the 
item, and writes this in a space pro- 
vided on the requisition. She writes 
in the latest date on which the requi- 
sitioning department should take 
action. 

The requisition is sent to the per- 
son authorized to order the stock 
item in question. He writes in the 
quantity which should be re-ordered, 
and sends it to our Purchasing De- 
partment. A buyer simply turns the 
card over, and on the back he finds 
a complete “bidders list” or record 
of sources of supply for the item, 
complete with addresses and _tele- 
phone numbers. If the stock is a 
form or printed document which car- 
ries consecutive serial numbers, the 
last number on hand is also reported 
Figures on prior 
immediately available. 


here. usage are 


Purchasing 


Once the decision is made to order 
from a particular company, and spec- 
ifications have audited, the 
buyer simply hands the traveling 
requistion to a clerk. She makes out 
a complete purchase order from the 
information contained on it. This 
includes, for cost accounting pur- 
poses, the ability to apply the correct 
ledger account to which the purchase 
is to be charged. 


been 


A copy of the purchase order goes 
o Accounting, and a copy comes to 
our stock records clerk with the req- 
uisition. The Graph-A-Matic signal 
on the item pocket is moved over 
another stop to show, visually with- 
out flipping the card pockets, that 
the item has been ordered. As a re- 
sult, our buyers are now able to con- 
centrate more on their prime respon- 
sibilities, and delegate clerical work 
to clerks. Sharper, more effective 
buying results. 

In Accounting, a direct and ac- 
curate charge-out of the purchase can 
be made to the proper ledger 
count. 


ac- 
Taken from the traveling 
requisition and typed on the pur- 
chase order, the account number is 
immediately available, a factor that 
saves time and improves accuracy. 
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PLOVER BOND... make it a policy All insurance policies and 
letterheads look better on PLOVER BOND — visibly better. White, bright, strong — rigidly 
controlled to top quality standards. PLOVER BonpD letterhead and policy papers stay young. 

Where appearance is important, where long life is required, PLOVER BOND is the perfect 
backdrop. Strong cotton fibers. Carefully selected raw materials. The world’s purest paper- 
making water. All combine to produce the unsurpassed uniform finish that makes PLOVER 
BonD the visibly better letterhead and policy paper. 

Available in white wove in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white 
opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free sample 
book, or write to... 


a 
WHITING- . PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
better papers are made with cotton fiber 
’ 





Thin-Film Memory—from page 5! 


and have such fast switching speeds 
that they make possible computers of 
smaller size and much greater capa- 
bility than have been available to 
date. 

A Thin-Film memory built with 
non-destructive read-out properties 
will make computers more reliable 
than they have been to date, since the 
memory cannot be destroyed or af- 
fected by use. In addition, the pro- 
duction of thin magnetic film lends 
itself well to automation and, there- 
fore, computers should be produced 
far more economically in the future. 
When Thin Magnetic Film begins 
to be used for performing logic as 
well as for memory functions, com- 
puters will have even greater capa- 
bilities and will be well on their way 
to self-adaptive functions, i.e., or- 
ganizing themselves to do a job in 
the best possible way, and even to 
program themselves. 


STATEMENT 


ACCORDING TO a statement by Walter 
W. Finke, president of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell’s Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Division, concerning the com- 
pany’s position on the development 
of digital computers using magnetic 
thin film memories: 

“Minneapolis-Honeywell has been 
one of the nation’s leaders in the de- 
velopment of thin film memories dur- 
ing the past few years. At the present 
time the state of our development 
work is such that we can manufac- 
ture these films reliably and uni- 
formly in quantity. We have 
definitely achieved nanosecond 
(billionth) speeds with these films. 

“As an indication that we are be- 
yond the research stage, our Aero- 
nautical Division is now designing 
the hardware for special-purpose air- 
borne computers using thin film 
memories. 

“Although the utilization of thin 
films can produce moderate decreases 
in computer size with the best of cur- 
rent electronic circuitry, the real 
benefits will probably not be realized 
until thin films are combined with 
microminiaturization. When micro- 


60 


miniaturization techniques become 
more completely advanced, they will 
probably lead to smaller over-all size 
and lower costs. For the immediate 
future, and for several years there- 
after, thin film memories will be most 
significant in special military applica- 
tions. 

“Insofar as general-purpose EDP 
applications are concerned, one of the 
present significant limiting factors is 
the matter of economics. Honeywell 
will continue its work in thin film 
techniques to a point where we will 
be fully prepared to incorporate such 
high-speed memories in our EDP 
systems when they become economi- 
cally feasible.” 


VINYL BOOKBINDING 

A TECHNIQUE FOR using vinyl in 
bookbinding which eliminates the 
sharp excess “lip” or “tear seal” edge, 
characteristic with all current meth- 
ods of producing such book covers, 
was announced by the Vinyl Case 
Division of Peterson Electronic Die 
Company, Inc. 

The Peterson method utilizes spe- 
cially-designed and constructed ma- 
chinery on which patents are pend- 
ing. The machinery turns and folds 
the outer vinyl covering sheet over 
the edge of the cover filler board, the 
stiffening material, and then elec- 
tronically seals just inside the pe- 
ripheral edge this outer layer to the 
inside vinyl cover sheet. The final 
product has the finished appearance 
of hand-made book covers and will 
soon be applied to the loose-leaf field. 


The use of vinyl as a covering ma- 
terial is applicable with all types of 
haid-cover books, particularly where 
durability is of prime concern, since 
vinyl is almost indestructible and will 
outwear and outservice any other 
available material. These factors are 
of major importance when dealing 
with books that are kept in almost 
constant use, such as loose-leaf fold- 
ers used for corporation sales man- 
uals, price lists, catalogs and sample 
books. 

Vinyl cannot be glued onto a book 
cover or to itself, but must be 
“welded” together electronically to 
form an all-encompassing skin. Up 
until now, the methods available ne- 
cessitated extending the two vinyl 
sheet past the edge of the cover 
filler, sealing them together in that 
position, but leaving excess material 
to form a sharp and unsightly “tear 
seal” around the outer edge of the 
book. This drawback now elimi- 
nated, vinyl with its strength and 
appearance may make all other book 
covering materials virtually obsolete 
—in loose-leaf and eventually in reg- 
ular edition-bound books. 


LIGHTWEIGHT PROJECTOR 


A NEW. EASY-TO-HANDLE sound 
slidefilm projector, the Model “61”, 
is announced by McClure Projec- 
tors, Inc. The “61” weighs only 11 
pounds, making it readily portable 
for sales, personnel, or classroom 
use. It projects a clear, bright picture 
accompanied by life-like sound, from 
either 33% or 45 rpm 12-inch 
records. New features of the pro- 
jector include an interruption switch 
to allow the operator to interrupt the 
program at any point and resume 
immediately without loss of narra- 
tion or picture continuity. The unit is 
self-contained, including front pro- 
jection screen and storage space for 
records, film, literature and cord. 
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You've made the uphill fight against rising costs a successful one, by adopting modern techniques and 





procedures to increase the efficiency of your company’s insurance operations. But until you apply the same 
motivation to such non-insurance functions as forms printing, handling and distribution, you haven't really 
won the battle. 


Companies of all sizes, operating both nationally and regionally, are using Uniform’s exclusive Golden 
Circle System today for the savings, efficiency and speed it introduces to the management and distribution 
of supplies for their field forces. 
The six Golden Circle System services...forms design, printing, storage, imprinting, distribution and inventory 
control...can be combined to streamline your policy and forms handling operations, too. Find out now 
about the savings in time, cost and space which today’s most modern forms handling method can bring 
to you. Get the facts in the CASE from your 

Uniform Representative. 


| | Ini orm 


Division of Courier-Citizen Co. 
165 Jackson Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Golden Circle System Supply Centers: 
Lowell, Mass.¢ Allentown. Pa.* Gainesville, Ga.* Kendallville, ind.» Centerville, /a.+ Jacksonville, Tex.e San Francisco, Cal. 
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DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Senaes 


125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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Please forward come 
and prices on the items checked. 


ete information 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 

32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

150. Collators 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 

139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

38. Ash Trays & Stands 

105. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 

43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 

46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 

48. Pen & Ink Sets 

49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 

50. Air Conditioners 

51. Bookcases 

143. Bookstands 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

134. Costumers 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 

108. Incandescent Lighting 

56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 

58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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Employee Dishonesty 


ROY C. TAYLOR 
Business Control Analyst 
Akron, Ohio 


ACH YEAR A million or more per- 
den succumb to the temptation 
of stealing from their employers. 
This means when disclosure occurs 
that each such case can be multiplied 
from two to eight times or more in 
number to arrive at an estimate of 
those who suffer because of it occur- 
ring. With perhaps a rare exception 
those committing fraud in business 
are not persons of criminal record, 
wear no mask, carry no gun and gen- 
erally are not found in crime’s 85% 
broken-home group. But for the chain 
of circumstances through which they 
become involved they might other- 
wise qualify as fine men or women 
from well respected families. These 
million and more employees will 
steal some two million dollars a day. 


Average Type 


Today’s male embezzler, as an il- 
lustration of the average, is married 
and has children. Both he and his 
wife are from good families. They 
mow their lawn and cut the hedge at 
a home they are buying or renting 
in a nice section of town. They often 
attend church and their children 
Sunday School. They are buying an 
automobile, T. V., refrigerator and 
other appliances on the installment 
plan, with payments due or past due. 
They are in debt for money bor- 
rowed and other obligations. They 
have the normal illness and hospital 
problems that confront most people. 
The family dresses neatly but not 
expensively, is accepted socially and 
to their friends appear to live a nor- 
mal family life. He 


“arns a com- 


* Excerpts from an address given at the 
Conference of the American Management In- 
surance Association. 
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fortable living wage or salary but 
his wife who is usually unaware of 
his stealing, thinks he earns more 
than he actually does. 

The female embezzler might be 
classified in three or more ways, (1) 
the woman who steals to help her 
family, invariably depriving herself 
of any luxuries, (2) the one who 
seeks a quick jump from a life of 
semi-poverty to luxurious living and 
(3) one who steals to finance a boy 
friend invariably running the gaunt- 
let of expensive clothes and acces- 
sories, flashy convertibles, gambling 
in many forms and otherwise living 
dangerously. If has 
given any thought to the day of reck- 
oning she holds the idea she can 
charm out of it and often is found to 
call on her employer for leniency and 
business 


(2) or (3) 


associates for assistance 
and support. 

“It can’t happen here; our em- 
ployees are trustworthy, many being 
old timers ; our products are not the 
type subject to pilferage; our sys- 
tems and controls are good; our 
auditor’s are alert, efficient and thor- 
ough; our guards are well trained 
and reliable; our supervision is de- 
pendable ; our protection controls are 
subject to constant survey and ap- 
praisal” ; are the very proud feelings 
of a well operated and controlled 
business but indicate a false sense of 
security if one or more statements 
are found to be inaccurate. 


Principal Factors 
Many years ago we began a study 
and analysis of business fraud in 
manufacturing companies, retail 
stores, wholesale outlets, dealer op 
erations, etc., and came up with these 
ten principal factors : 


1. The study disclosed these three 


principle motives, arranged in the 
sequence of their frequency : 

(a) Living beyond means—often 
with debts owed at time of employ- 
ment and increasing thereafter. Ap- 
parently no major effort to live 
within that earned. 

(b) Gambling, night life and ques- 
tionable companions. 

(c) Extended illness of the principal 
and/or the family. 

2. Factors stated by the principals 
as contributing to those motives are: 
(a) Narrowing “take-home” wage 
or salary. 

(b) Larger families with higher liv- 
ing and education costs. 

(c) Abused installment buying. 

(d) High interest money borrowing. 
(e) Increased 


charges. 


taxes and fixed 
(f) High liquor and entertaining 
expenses. 

(g) Costly vacations and other trips. 
(h) Costly strikes and effect on in- 
come, 

(i) Corruption and 
high and low places. 
(j) More leisure time in which to 
plan trouble. 


deception in 


3. The investigative findings and 
study of methods, produced over 200 
ways of stealing of which 50 were 
selected as likely to occur in busi- 
nesses of various types and kinds. 
4. Danger signals were developed, 
from the review of cases, as a possi- 
ble means of detecting irregularities 
before they reach sizable proportions 
or to lessen their chances of starting. 
5. The study of retail store shoplift- 
ing losses resulted in the concentra- 
tion on 10 major points for consid- 
eration in fighting the problem. 
6. The analysis and study of bur 
glary cases permitted the compiling 
of 1% important points for improved 
protection of a firm’s assets. 
(Continued on the 


) 
next pade 





Employee Dishonesty—Continued 


7. The origin of the cases left no 
doubt as to the need for sound and 
practical methods of internal control 
that would serve to curb inefficiencies 
as well as lessen irregularities, com- 
mand the respect of employees and 
be subjected to effective policing ac- 
tivities as serves to protect both man 
and management. 

8. Many of the cases presented clear 
evidence of the culprit’s bad work- 
ing habits and varied forms of ineffi- 
ciencies that if corrected promptly 
and permanently would probably 
have discouraged the attempt at 
Most all cases demon- 
strated the need for specific rules 
of authority and responsibility. 

9. There was found the need for an 
alert and efficient internal auditing 
activity that would serve in the in- 
terests of management, embodying 
both an orderly and intelligent re- 
view of transactions and adequate 
policing of assets based on continu- 
ous calculated risk surveys. 

10. It was found in the cases occur- 
ring during good and bad years, that 
stealing flourishes in any form of 
economy if the stage is set for it to 
happen. There appears no off-season 
within any one year so long as thiev- 
ing remains possible. 


stealing. 


Dangerous Areas 


There are ten exposure areas that 
need analytical attention, as follows: 
Mail Room—Tighter control needed 
on many companies especially effect- 
ing incoming and outgoing remit- 
tances. 

Purchasing — More _ consideration 
needs to be paid to those requisition 
purchases and the methods of han- 
dling bids. work, 
contract services, engineering pur- 


Advertising, art 
5 


chases, etc., need the best in system 
and control. 

Finished Stock—Improved produc- 
tion records, better controls against 
shortages and improved consignment 
controls are necessary. 

Shipping, Billing and Transportation 
—Improved coordination needed be- 
tween orders and shipping advice, 
to assure billing. 

Vehicle and Package Handling 
Greatly neglected in many companies 
through which losses easily occur. 
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Plant Investment (Fixed Asset 
items )—More frequent inventories 
and investigation of differences will 
lessen losses and discourage stealing. 
Capital Expenditures—A big ques- 
tion whether many companies are 
fully controlling these sizable ex- 
penditures to the degree required. 
Scrap and Salvage Disposal—Poor 
system and control often results in 
this being a costly factor. 

Tools and Supplies—Expensive and 
inexepensive hand and power tools, 
valuable metals and repair parts 
poorly controlled in many businesses. 


Prevention 


Seeking goals of prevention is an 
effort wasted if one fails to recognize 
the realistic trend of crime that per- 
meates all channels of human life 
and has been doing so for thousands 
of years. It is something that will 
flourish to some degree irrespective 
of all efforts toward elimination, but 
it is within the capabilities of fair 
thinking, profit minded and human 
minded men of management to ac- 
tually lessen it, in business, to a 
bare minimum. 

Internal controls are a must in 
any regulated business. Many exec- 
utives think them to be too costly 
and aimed solely at the subject of 
fraud prevention. Actually, a prop- 
erly conducted survey of their im- 
portance will demonstrate they not 
only serve as a medium of lessening 
fraud but round-out many of the 
phases of a well conducted and man- 
aged business, irrespective of its size. 

A Manual of internal controls is 
gaining favor with many men of 
management. In addition to its fraud 
prevention regulations, it serves as 
a medium of training and develop- 
ing personnel along practical control- 
ling lines; an aid to line manage- 
ment in enforcing the procedures of 
controlling ; a direct aid to corporate 
officers, audit committee members, 
directors, insurance and __ fidelity 
bonding companies in an effort to 
appraise the adequacy of measures 
to prevent and the insurance cover- 
age needed ; an aid to internal audit- 
ing staffs in their work, particularly 
in the surveys conducted for adher- 
ence to regulations, in the studies of 
calculated risks and in elimination 
of unnecessary auditing ; a direct aid 
to the outside auditors in planning 


and performing their work to accom- 
plish that needed, and at the most 
reasonable cost to the client and a 
possible opportunity to disclose 
weaknesses in systems, questionable 
expense control, poor service to cus- 
tomers, careless operating, etc. 

Constant policing of controls is 
necessary to obtain the desired re- 
sults. In a smaller business it is 
often the responsibility of a junior 
executive or of members of the audit 
staff in a larger company when per- 
forming their function in financial 
and operational auditing. Occasional 
perimeter visits are productive of 
knowledge especially in respect to 
observation of “open doors” to pos- 
sible losses in operating or through 
thieving. 

Keeping current with the serious- 
ness of fraud through published ar- 
ticles, business friends’ experiences 
and bonding company or public ac- 
countants’ findings, proves worth- 
while. The study of danger signals 
based on actual cases should be a 
requirement of those sincerely inter- 
ested in lessening fraud in business. 


Hand Tools 


In the manufacturing phase of 
business those experienced with the 
subject of stealing are well aware 
that the value of hand and small 


equipment tools, costly shop supplies, 
valuable metals, and many other de- 
sirable items stolen in all types of 
industries each year will aggregate 


a sizable fortune. Fifteen vulnerable 
elements of concern in the average 
factory and its warehouses such as: 
capabilities and alertness of the 
guard force; machinery and equip- 
ment accounting ; tool crib and sup- 
plies handling ; central lock and key 
system control; package and vehicle 
pass control; inspection of vehicles ; 
train control system; receiving and 
recording; shipping and _ billing; 
scrap and salvage accounting and 
disposal; production recording and 
costing; finished goods accounting ; 
inventory taking and differences; 
employee property protection, and 
perimeter inspections of property are 
receiving the attention of many alert 
executives today. 

Let’s concede that commitment of 
fraud is not healthy to any business 
anymore than to the human element 
involved. Losses occur that are 
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never disclosed, some are only par- 
tially found, some, when revealed, are 
not proven as intent to defraud and 
others are only partially accepted 
as such. Obviously, an employee 
engaged in stealing is unable to give 
any employer the worth of the salary 
or wage paid. Once it comes to 
light there is the cost of investiga- 
tion, a slowing down of certain in- 
ternal activities until the case is 
completed, the loss of training time, 
effects on other employees especially 
where suspicion is directed at honest 
and valued employees, possible con- 
tamination of some, unfavorable pub- 
licity, possible increase in fidelity 
bond premium or if self-insured the 
cost of handling, the distributing 
element to stockholders and directors 
due to the effect on the company’s 
balance sheet, and the impairment 
of customers’ confidence where their 
accounts might be involved. 

It is well to remember that when 
the need, greed and 
opportunity merge their destructive 
forces, they are no respecter of short 
or long employee records, technical 


elements of 


and academic accomplishments, race, 
creed, color or sex. The strength 
must lie within the person to refrain 
from stealing and the system must 
prevent its happening. If, through 
the efforts of all of us, we can pre- 
vent one person from engaging in 
fraudulent activities, it is completely 
possible that the person saved may 
be someone with whom we are di- 
rectly involved either through family 
or friendship. 


MANUAL CHARGES 


REVISED CHARGES for the rule and 
rate manuals of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters will be- 
come effective January 1. The re- 
vised program for manual service is 
designed to spread the cost of manual 
development more equitably among 
all companies which benefit from it. 
Assessments to meet this cost will 
be levied against the total casualty 
premium writings of manual pur- 
chaser companies, which are inde- 
pendents, and of members and serv- 
ice subscribers. In order to qualify to 
purchase National Bureau manuals a 
company must first pay this assess- 
ment. 
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““ANOTHER SUCCESS 


reports Dick Grainger, 
St. Paul Agent, 
Taos, New Mexico 


“Big-city service in small towns—thanks to 


ST. PAUL'S RESIDENT ADJUSTERS” 


“At 9:00 A.M., I was notified that a 
car owned by the Taos School Board 
was destroyed by fire,’’ says Dick 
Grainger, St. Paul Agent. “By 2:00 
P.M. the same day—thanks to the 
resident adjuster here in Taos—the 
claim was settled. Result? The School 
Board was so pleased with the prompt 
service, I now handle a major part of 
their insurance.” 
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HOME OFFICE 


385 Washington St. 
St. Pau! 2, Minn. 
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NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
10 Post Office Square 
Boston 2, Massachusetts 


¥ 
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The St. Paul has adjusters in big and 
small towns all over America. They 
help thousands of St. Paul Agents make 
quick settlements and new friends 
every day. 

Get full details . . . and find out how 
St. Paul’s network of Adjusters can 
help you be a more successful Agent, 
too. Write to your nearest St. Paul 
Office. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
adejendent 
AGENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ceseved sae feanee Mills Building 
® San Francisco 6, California 


The Agency System... An American Tradition 


ADVERTISING AWARDS 


C. F. SCHEER, public relations direc- 
tor of the Zurich Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named chairman and 
G. M. Kiefer, advertising manager 
of the American Casualty Company, 
co-chairman, of the ninth annual ad- 
vertising awards program of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. 
The competition, which is open to 
independent stock company agents 


and brokers in the United States is 
designed to give recognition for 
“outstanding, imaginitive and effec- 
tive use of advertising” during the 
calendar year of 1960. Awards will 
be made in four premium income 
classifications at the annual conven- 
tion of the Conference next June. 
The deadline for submission of en- 
tries is April 1. Details may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Kiefer at 412 Wash- 
ington Street, Reading, Penna. 





SAFETY AWARD 


A RECORD OF 2.5 million consecutive 
man-hours without a disabling injury 
its Bat- 
plant earned the 
\ward 


Chicago- 


over an 18-month period at 
tle Creek, Mich. 
Marsh and McLennan Safety 
for Oliver Corporation, 
headquartered farm and construction 
equipment manufacturing firm. 

such safety 


Only nineteen awards 


now have been made in eleven years 
Battle 


award 


and this is the second time the 
Creek plant has earned the 
third 
plant. The first Safety 
by Marsh \icLennan, in fact, 
was presented to Oliver for a Battle 
Creek plant safety record of 2 million 
hours without a dis 

1950. The Oliver 


abling injury in 
plant subsequently 


South Bend 
earned the Safety Award in 1958 


and the time fot Oliver 
\ward made 


and 


consecutive man 


LOW BEAM 

IN A BASEMENT PASSAGEWAY Of a 

university dormitory an acci 
curred in the following manner : 

Water leaked through a basement 

window and 


cle nt oc- 


accumulated in a low 


spot on the floor of the corridor. One 
of the students in jumpit ver the 
puddle struck her hea 
head bracket 
and water lines. 


1 over- 
supporting the steam 
suggestions: 

1. Overhanging objects should be 
marked and warning signs provided 
to indicate a low ceiling. Padding 
should be provided in some cases. 

2. Low spots in the floor should 
be eliminated or provide d with ade- 
quate drainage. 

n 


Ins. Group 


SLIPPERY PEELING 


WHILE 
woman slipped on a 
peeling and fell injuring her leg and 
Toot. 
$10.00 claim was paid on the doctor’s 
bill. 


SHOPPING for groceries, a 


onion 


green 


X-ravs were necessary and a 


4gents Record 


National Casualty Co. 


the 


losses 


ALARM LOCK 


IE-MERGENCY EXIT doors can now be 
legally locked by means of a pat- 
ented, new lock manufactured by 
Door Controls Incorporated. This 
lock permits the dead-bolt locking of 
exit fire (which are 
normally required to be left un- 
locked) in compliance with fire and 


and doors 


safety regulations. 


Open emergency fire and exit 
doors have always been the weak 
Now, for 
the first time, management can stop 
pilferage through unguarded exits. 


The solution in the past has been 


link in security planning. 


the illegal locking of these doors or 
the use of security guards at high 
cost. 

The Safety Alarm Lock utilizes a 
heavy dead bolt with one inch throw 
and keeps the door securely and 
legally locked day and night. When 
the panic type bar with clapper plate 
is depressed the lock springs back 
automatically—permitting instant 
At the same time a piercing 
alarm, audible for 1,000 feet, is set 
off indicating an unauthorized exit. 
Key carrying personnel can quickly 
stop the alarm and reset the lock or 
bypass the alarm for authorized use. 


egress. 


For central control in large 
plants, or for remote exits, where 
constant visible and audible security 
is desired, the Safety Alarm Lock 
may be wired to a central indicator 
control panel. are 
standard equipment in all locks at 
no extra charge. In addition, a low 
voltage system affords inexpensive 
wiring. 


Micro-switches 


TRAINING FILMS 
THE PROFESSIONAL APPROACH to 
fleet accident prevention is drama- 
tized in a new set of driver-training 
films produced by the National 
Safety Council. 

The Expert Driving Series con- 
sists of four 10-minute, 16mm 
soundfilms stressing the basic ideas 
behind fleet accident prevention 
programs and how the ideas can be 
put to behind the 
prevent accidents: 


work wheel to 
l. “Experts Count ’em All” empha- 
sizes the need for full reports, even 
of “minor” accidents. 

a. Ao Accident” outlines 
all the facts needed for a useful re- 
port, and tells how to get them. 

3. “Preventable Or Not?” defines 
the criteria used in judging if an ac- 
cident was preventable. 

4. “For Experts Only” shows what 


Case of 


a good professional driving record 
means, and tells what it takes to 
earn the National Safety Council’s 
safe driver award. This film is in 
full the black and 
white. 

Each film is a complete training 
unit in itself. The films may be 
used individually or as part of a 
motor vehicle fleet driver training 
program. 

A leader’s manual, which gives in- 
structions on how to make the best 
use of the films, comes with each 
set or single film purchased. The full 
Expert Driving Series, as well as 
individual films, can be purchased 
from the National Safety Council. 


color, others 


MOM'S HELPER 


A FRESNO, CAL., woman, mother of 
six, explained to police that she 
taught her 10-year-old son to steal 
money for everyday needs because 
if she did it herself, she might end 
up in jail, then there would be no 
one to look after the children. 


—The Casualty & Surety Journal 
A. C. §. C. 
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fire losses 


as 8 0 WH on AS Om «68S ov 643 


These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 1960 1959 
January $92,949,000 $112,983,000 
February 96,782,000 98,120,000 
116,365,000 99,610,000 

98,106,000 90,689,000 
86,940,000 81,597,000 
82,829,000 77,867,000 
82,998,000 82,334,000 
90,037,000 74,660,000 
81,845,000 83,027,000 
92,730,000 71,160,000 
84,340,000 78,582,000 


August .... 
September . 
October .... 
November 


. $1,005,921,000 


$950,629,000 


96,444,000 


11 Months 


December .. 


$1,047,073,000 
Losses by Years 
1950 $648,909,000 1955 
1951 730,084,000 1956 
1952 815,134,000 1957 
1953 864,863,000 1958 
1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


Month 5 1959 
January 


TOTAL . 


1,023,190,000 
1,056,266,000 


1960 
2,850 
2,380 
2,400 
2,910 
3,230 
3,320 
3,450 
3,470 
3,430 
3,680 


3,110 
3,260 
3,250 
3,510 
3,360 
3,440 


August 
September 
October 


30,660 31,120 
3,490 
3,650 


37,800 
the National 


10 Months ...... 


November 

December 

Twelve Months .. 36,981 
Estimates provided by 

Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Nine Months 
1960 1959 Change 
68,500 67,900 +1% 
27,440 27,220 +1% 
13,100 13,200 —1% 
10,500 10,400 +1% 
19,800 19,400 +2% 


8 ee fy 
Motor Vehicle coe 
Other Public ..... 
Work 
Home 


For January, 1961 
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ideas 
that 


pay off 





loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS... 


FOR YOURSELF... 


a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 
NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 
constant interest ...a source of 
tested safety methods and procedures 
which will speed production and cut 
costs. 


SM is a channel of proven aids to loss 
prevention . . . a means of establish- 
ing sound safety programs in plants 
where you have a stake. Your own 
imprint and safety message can reach 
your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single Subscription: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


A 


LFR 


PANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, A ¥. 











Social Policy—from page 33 


ments, the technique of substandard 
underwriting has been developed. 
Today it is the rare person who can- 
not secure health insurance coverage 
on some basis. The problem of the 
remote or rural risk is of a different 
kind. It does not involve trouble- 
some problems of risk selection, but 
is purely a matter of reaching the 
remote person and convincing him 
that he should secure health insur- 
ance coverage. The tradition of 


home care is still strong on the farm. 
The rural person is more removed 
from the elaborate and expensive ap- 
paratus of modern medical care than 
is his city cousin. Despite this, 
through newer merchandising 
methods such as the use of coopera- 
tives and rural electrification dis- 
tricts as devices for premium collec- 
tion, health insurance is increasingly 
available to the remote person. 

The ability of health insurance to 
finance the health care costs of our 
senior citizens has been the subject 






































Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
A Distinguished 
Insurance Address 


The concentration of leading insurance firms—fire, 
casualty, marine, life, and allied lines—in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building makes 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard a distinguished insurance address—the 
logical first choice of similar firms seeking a Chicago 
office. Full rental information promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO ¢ 
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of recent controversy. Multiple 
proposals have been introduced in 


the Congress to fasten upon the 


Federal government the responsi- 
bility for paying some health care 
benefits for some of the aged through 
the social security mechanism. These 
proposals are premised on the as- 
sumption that health insurance does 
not have the capacity to provide sat- 
isfactory coverage of the aged. This 
flies in the face of the facts. There 
has been spectacular progress made 
by health insurers in both extent 
and adequacy of coverage of the 
aged. Today something in excess of 
50% of all American citizens age 
65 and over have health insurance 
protection. The increase in health 
insurance coverage among the aged 
is at a rate faster than for the popu- 
lation as a whole and considerably 
faster than the rate of growth in the 
number of aged persons. 

If those of our aged citizens who 
do not need or want health insur- 
ance such as the affluent, those who 
are entitled to health care as vete- 
rans, wards of the government, or 
through some other special status, 
those who do not seek it for religious 
reasons or otherwise, are eliminated 
from the total insurable poten- 
tial of the aged, it is likely that 65% 
of our senior citizens who do need 
and want health insurance have it 
today. Barring interference or pre- 
emption by government, at the pres- 
ent rate of progress at least 90% of 
those who will be age 65 or older 
in 1970 will have the benefits of 
protection.“ 


The Indigent 


It is obvious that those who can- 
not pay or have paid for them the 
cost of health insurance are beyond 
the reach of the health insurance 
mechanism. It is scarcely a valid 
criticism of health insurance that the 
indigent are not its potential patrons. 
The indigent do not buy life insur- 
ance, automobiles, nor pay for food, 
shelter, or clothing except to the ex- 
tent that cash assistance funds are 
made available to them through pub- 
lic—or private agencies. The prob- 
lem of the health care costs of the 
indigent can most economically and 
efficiently be met in the future, as in 
the past, through assistance funds 
locally administered on a needs-and- 
means test basis. 
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To attempt to insure the indigent 
through some compulsory scheme 
mislabeled “insurance” may mislead 
the myopic into believing that the 
benefit is not charity after all. Yet, 
under social health insurance plans 
all are provided with that standard 
of welfare which the government 
thinks they should enjoy, irrespec- \ 
tive of what they can do for them- 4 
selves, what personal contributions nd 
they have made, or what future con- yer for Australasia 
tributions they are still capable of 
making. It is characteristic of these 
schemes that they give to the people 
as a matter of law what they have 
paid for only to a small extent. By 
making these compulsory income 
transfers a legal right—taking from 
those who have to give to those who 
have not—cannot alter, but only ob- 
scures, the fact that the income 
transfers can be justified only on the 
score of special need and that they 
are, therefore, still charity.“ 


as ae 


Bp he ong ne 
Choice of Care Tumut Pond Dam, Snowy paneer —— -_ 

Health insurance has grown up in 
America as the economic alter ego of 
the private practice of medicine and Know-how and teamwork 
the voluntary general hospital. Far 
more than any government scheme * * Kent Tyler 
it achieves substantial payment of get the job done right! Manager, San Francisco 
the costs of health care without in- 
terfering in the physician-patient re- 
gr nee tees. sheen —— That’s why AFIA has trained experts on the scene in 75 
of freedom of choice of physician $ , 
without which the doctor is deprived countries throughout the free world. They know local insur- 
of the inherent drive to excel in ance requirements and the conditions which may affect your 
order to enjoy substantial patron- clients’ insurance protection overseas — and they keep our 


age. In contrast to the private en- i ; 
ee American experts fully informed. 
terprise approach, compulsory health ? 


insurance systems exert a delete- You get know-how and good teamwork from AFIA—the 
rious effect on the quality of health 
care. Unnecessary hospitalization 
and medical attention are their in- Consult AFIA on all foreign insurance problems. 
evitable concomitants. When people 
are taxed to provide a benefit they 
will seek to enjoy that benefit 
whether they need it or not. Because 
they are overworked and overregu- 
iated physicians and hospital person- 
nel in social health insurance 
countries cannot provide profes- 
sional care of a quality that would be AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
acceptable in America.) 161 William Street * New York 38, New York 


‘ sonenseane . . wn. CHICAGO OFFICE . .Insurance Exchange Building 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
"< nsufe > exerts Ss - ne . 
le lth insurance exert : a stimu DALLAS OFFICE ......... .400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
lating effect on the American econ- HOUSTON OFFICE. . . The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 


= . » - . — . LOS ANGELES OFFICE... io mah . « » 3400 West Sixth Street Los Angeles 5, Calitornia 

oO ot sole yecause Z H : : A : 
my n t le ly ecause it Annu ally SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE. . Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
pours billions of dollars into trade WASHINGTON OFFICE. ... Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


and the professions relieving worry 

and financial embarrassment, but be- 

cause health insurance is a source of 
(Continued on the next page) 


kind that gets the foreign insurance job done right. 








An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 








Social Policy—Continued 


for government. In 


mium taxes paid to the states alone, 


revenue pre- 
health insurers annually contribute 
some $80 millions in tax revenues. 
Added to this are the other millions 
paid in license fees, occupation taxes, 
and income taxes. The billions of 
dollars of assets held by health in- 
surers for the protection of their in- 
sureds are so invested as to stimulate 
our country’s productivity, enhance 
its standard of living, and safeguard 
its national security. Providing, as 
they do, gainful work for at least 
500,000 people who draw all or a 
substantial part of their 
from the business of health 
ance, health insurers add immeasur- 


earnings 


insur- 


ably to the strength of the American 
economy. Were health insurance to 
be displaced by a compulsory gov- 
ernment scheme, the strength that 
health insurance builds into the 
economy would be supplanted by a 
great and growing burden of taxes. 


Inherent Bias 


inevitable, inherent 
bias in all social benefit schemes to 
expand, burgeon, and 
Once the principle of 
responsibility for the 
costs of a part of the 


There is an 


metastasize. 
government 
health 
poulation is 


care 


accepted, irrespective of their need, 
there would be continuing pressure 
on government until the scheme’ be- 
came universal. One has but to look 
to the history of Social Security in 
this country for verification of thi 
fact. It is 
contest to see who can 
in benefits 


a biennial election-year 
add the 


coverages to the 


most 
and 


Social Security setup. As social 
benefit schemes grow the tax bur- 
den must grow likewise, although 
not necessarily at a commensurate 
rate because the full cost impact of 
new Social Security benefits is often 
deferred.” 


Something for Nothing 


This permits the less-than-candid 
politician to prey on the credulity 
of the uninformed with promises of 
“something for nothing.” The tax 
to support the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Benefit program began at 1% 
each for employer and employee of 
the first $3,000 of covered payroll. 
The tax has grown to 3% each of 
the first $4,800 per annum of 
covered payroll and is scheduled to 
go to 444% each by 1969. Thus, we 
have seen the OASDI tax rise from 
an initial $30 per year to $144 an- 
nually at present, with further in- 
creases to $216 annually by 1969 
already written into the law. For 
many persons OASDI taxes exceed 
their income taxes. Despite these 
high and rising levies, the unfunded 
liabilities of the social security sys- 
tem now approximate $350  bil- 
lions.) 

Were health insurance benefits to 
be added to the Social Security sys- 
tem, a further growing and inde- 
terminate tax-bite would be put on 
America’s workers and their em- 
ployers. At what future time Con- 
gress will be pressed to reduce or 
repudiate the generous benefits that 
this generation has voted itself at 
the expense of future taxpayers is in- 
determinate. But serious students of 
Social Security financing know that 


a crisis lies ahead when taxpayers 
begin to realize that the potential 
value of the benefits they may re- 
ceive are substantially less than the 
amount of Social Security taxes they 
are called upon to pay. Under these 
circumstances, what greater folly 
could there be than to further jeop- 
ardize the Social Security structure 
by burdening it with an inevitably 
complicated and expensive program 
of health care benefits? Social bene- 
fit taxes become an inevitable part 
of the cost of doing business for 
nearly every enterprise. Today 
America is being bested in the 
world’s markets by foreign compet- 
itors who are not handicapped by 
our high costs of production. It 
scarcely makes sense to weigh down 
our economy further by adding un- 
necessarily to our production costs. 


Government Expenditures 


Inflationary price rises have been 
of great concern in post-World War 
If America. Expenditure by gov- 
ernment is a principal source of in- 
flationary pressures. Government 
expenditures, by necessitating in- 
creased taxes, reduce the ability to 
save and deter investment in greater 
productive capacity. Today our 
government struggles to manage a 
monstrous debt. It consists not 
only of the well-known obligations of 
the U. S. Treasury, amounting to 
$290 billion, but includes $340 bil- 
lion of future obligations for past 
services by civilian government em- 
ployees and military veterans, $350 
billion of unfunded liabilities of the 
Social Security system, $35 billion 
of highway commitments, $49 billion 
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of defense commitments, $8 billion 
for civil works, $6 billion for public 
housing and $62 billion by state and 
local governments. This all comes 
to a staggering total of $1,140,000,- 
000,000, which is the present mort- 
gage on 
pacity. 

It betrays the 
Americans today 


America’s future fiscal ca- 


(18) 

best interest of 
and tomorrow to 
add to the financial burdens of gov- 
ernment. So to do would but make 
inevitable the continued attrition in 
the purchasing power of the dollar, 
resulting in a lower standard of liv- 
ing for every one of us. If the 
critics of health insurance wish to 
make a meaningful contribution to 
the welfare not alone of those who 
suffer from ill health, but all Ameri- 
cans, they should direct their efforts 
and energies to the elimination of 
those influences that feed inflation: 
Extravagant government spending, 
successive wage increases that ex- 
ceed improvement in productivity, 
cheap money, and discouragement of 
savings. It should be remembered 
that the principal cause of increases 
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in the cost of medical care has been 
the rise in level of wages. 
Compulsory social health insur- 
ance systems intensify the prurient 
effects of centralized authority. No 
group of men is so omniscient as to 
be able to make the right decisions 
for the majority of people in per- 
sonal matters. Social benefit plans 
are confusing and little understood. 
Witness the enormous complexity 
of our own Social Security structure. 
Probably not one American in ten 
really understands the Social Secu- 
rity benefit to which he may become 
eligible, much less how these 
fits are financed. Even worse, it 
seems apparent from the record that 
most Members of lack 
any real appreciation of the financial 
weaknesses inherent in the Social 
Security structure.“® Originally 
sold to the American people as an 
efficient way to help the needy and 
to prevent older or unemployed per- 
sons from becoming the objects of 
charity, the system has become so 
complex that almost its only inter- 
preters—the primary source of in- 


bene- 


Congress 


formation concerning the system 
are those who are employed by it 
and whose activities ought to be di- 
rected by legislatures and voters. 


It is a peculiarity of Social Secu- 
rity schemes that they have it within 
their power to use funds raised by 
compulsory means to make propa- 
ganda for an extension of the system. 
The arbitrary imposition of govern- 
ment-made decisions in the field of 
health care flies in the face of the fact 
that there is no obvious standard for 
judging how much or how little care 
is required in each particular case. 
\s medicine 
more 


becomes 
clear that there is 
amount that might 
profitably be spent in order to do 
all that is objectively possible. As 
to the individual, 
care may 


advances it 
and more 
no limit to the 


medical 
not, and perhaps would 
priority over his other 
A very real issue is whether 
the individual concerned is to have 
a say about the level of his 
health care. 


however, 


not, have 
needs. 


own 


ae 
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change as yet has adopted a similar 
rule. The new bond, however, may be 
written for stockbroker partnership 
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Slumps, Fears, and 
Viscera 


I suppose over the years the one 
question salesmen have wanted to 
talk to me about, confidentially, you 
know, without too much of an au- 
dience, has been the subject of 
slumps and fears. All salesmen seem 
to have both. All salesmen dread 
both. Few salesmen know how to 
master both. 


Usually the two go 
slumps and fears. 


together, 


It has always astonished me, the 
way even experienced men carry a 
full quota of fears with them as they 
go about the day’s work. I always 
ask myself when fear starts to set 
in, “What's there to be afraid of ?” 
I tell salesmen who ask me about 
fears the same. I tell you the same. 


But just to explore this fear com- 
plex, let’s together take a saleman’s 
fears apart and see why he should 
have them, in the first place, and, in 
the second, what he has to do to get 
rid of them. Doesn’t it seem to be 
rather a silly thing for any sales- 
man ever to have fears. What's 
there to be afraid of? Whoever 
heard of a salesman being hurt? 
What is there to fear? Remember 
I already told you that? 


But you know how it is. No mat- 
ter how much you reason with an 
emotion, in the end you still have the 
emotion and the reasons have all 
fled. And fear is an emotional state, 
a highly emotional state. 


One salesman, A. deL. Panet, a 
fine Canadian insurance man, re- 
cently did a fine analysis of the kinds 
of fears salesmen face. 
four. 


These are 
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The first is fear of not making a 
sale. That involves the salesman’s 
ego, his pride, his sense of security. 
It’s a frightful form of fear, for it 
often prevents a man from making 
calls he should make, trying for 
closes he should try for, or doing 
his best while with a_ prospect. 
Afraid to fail, he refuses to try. So 
he does fail. Isn’t that a silly end- 
ing of a silly cycle? 








Fears of the second class are prod- 
uct fears. A salesman feels what 
he sells does not quite measure up 
to what the other fellow sells. So 
he is filled with a sense of inferiority 
and in time develops a shame com- 
plex which makes him unwilling to 
mention what he is selling out loud. 


The third form of fear is competi- 
tion fear, fear of the actual com- 
petitor and his ability as a sales- 
man, 


Finally comes the fear of not being 


important—another name for this is 
inferiority complex, 


How to Overcome Them 


Now LEtT’s TAKE these fears up one 
at a time and find out the antidote 
for each. 

As to the first, fear of not making 
a sale, the answer to that is simple. 


Merely develop the professional at- 
titude. Learn more about salesman- 
ship. Read one new book a month 
on the subject. Know so much about 
selling you can’t possibly be afraid 
of not making a sale. 


One of my friends, Thaddeus 
Hoinko, of Chicago, an intelligent 
editor-writer on salesmanship, al- 
ways advises salesmen who have 
this fear to stop looking upon them- 
selves as salesmen at all. 


“Pretend you are a demonstrator, 
paid to show someone some interest- 
ing things about an_ interesting 
product or line,” he advises. “Then 
you will no longer be afraid of not 
making a sale. But you will sell 
more, This I promise you.” 


Fear No. 2, of your product in 
comparison with others, is over- 
come by increasing, vastly increas- 
ing, your merchandise or product or 
proposition knowledge. Everything 
that is sold excels in some particular 
way or other. Find out where your 
proposition excels. And be proud of 
its excellence. And proudly tell your 
prospects about it. And then you will 
be rid of this fear once and for all. 


As to the third, fear of your com- 
petitors : Study, work, prepare your- 
self so that you know you know more 
about salesmanship, your proposi- 
tion, your job than anyone else. 
Then you can easily outsmart ’em. 


The job of overcoming an inferi- 
ority complex, although it sounds 
complex, is actually very simple. It 
depends upon knowledge. 


Knowledge—the importance of 
knowing more about salesmanship, 
your proposition, than anyone else. 
Knowledge is fatal to any inferiority 
complex. 
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NE TRAINEE! A class of ONE! 

Eye-ball to eye-ball, across a 
table-top, teach one man “the busi- 
ness”? It happens, and it’s the most 
exacting kind of teaching assignment 
a trainer can be handed! This is 
the “one-to-one” relationship of the 
counselor and counselee, a sensitive, 
man-to-man relationship, in which 
effective learning may be subject to 
constant threat ! 

The basic requirement for really 
potent table-top teaching is rapport. 
The word “rapport” is descriptive of 
a positive, agreeable inter-human re- 
lationship. Rapport is not “good” 
or “bad.” If there is rapport, then 
the inter-human relationships of a 
situation are said to be effective. 
This simply means that communi- 
cation is encouraged because the at- 
mosphere is one of warmth and 
friendliness. If we have rapport, 
then we are allied and we understand 
one another! 


Establish Rapport 


Essentially, it is the responsibility 
of the trainer to attempt to establish 
rapport. This is relatively easy to 
accomplish, if the trainer’s attitude 
is one of interest in, and acceptance 
of, the trainee who sits on the other 
side of the desk. It can be extremely 
difficult to establish rapport, if the 
trainer considers teaching an inter- 
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ruption of 
Obviously, 


more important duties. 
such feelings may be 
avoided, to a degree, by the simple 
expedient of relieving the trainer of 
certain of his normal Department 
duties ! 

In order to facilitate the develop- 
ment of rapport, it is essential that 
verbal communication be initiated 
between trainer and trainee. The 
trainer depends upon the Personnel 
Department to provide certain infor- 
mation about the trainee. This infor- 
mation necessarily must include facts 
relative to educational background, 
family status, personal aspirations 
and previous work experiences. Why 
are these areas important? They 
are important because they invite 
“identification” between trainer and 
trainee. They are grounds for easy 
conversation, in which common in- 
terests may be established. 


Additional Comments 


Certain additional comments seem 
pertinent, with respect to the at- 
tempt at establishing rapport. Tran- 
ers must avoid manifesting unwar 
ranted curiosity about the trainee 
and his personal iife. Blunt questions 
which probe too deeply are resented. 
Such questions are also quite unnec- 
essary. As the trainer and trainee 
come to know each other better, the 
attitudes, motives and emotional 
tendencies of each tend to emerge. 
These are important factors because 
of the “tone” they impart to almost 
any human inter-relationship. The 


trainer’s aim must be to establish 
bases for reasonably amicable verbal 
exchange. He must avoid assuming 
the role of clinician, otherwise the 


door may slam .. . right in his face! 


More Informal 


Table-top teaching is unstructured 
and more informal than the tradi- 
tional, classroom teaching effort. It 
is still imperative that this effort be 
just as deliberate an effort, as that 
which occurs in a classroom before 
a trainee-group of fifty! What are 
the planning considerations which 
help to make the table-top teaching 
etfort deliberate? Environment and 
atmosphere are certainly important 
considerations. The trainee and 
trainer must be physically located 
so that quiet conversation is possible. 
They must be so situated as to avoid 
interrupting, or being interrupted 
by, the usual department traffic and 
flow. Light, temperature and physi- 
cal comfort are as important here, 
as in the arrangement. 
Perhaps, slightly more critical is 
proximity to training materials and 
library facilities. Other personnel 
should be made aware of the train- 
ing in progress. This is necessary, 
because it helps to avoid interrup- 
tion of training continuity. Realis- 
tically speaking, it prevents embar- 
rassment and discomfort to the 
trainee, who may, otherwise, begin 
to feel that every eye in the place 
is boring a hole in his back! 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Teacher—Continued 


Flexible scheduling is a must. 
This one-to-one situation usually 
encourages much verbal communica- 
tion between trainer and trainee. It 
appears likely, therefore, that sched- 
uling in two- or three-hour blocks 
provides the best way for using time 
most profitably. Scheduling must 
also take into account the relative 
intensity of this kind of learning. 
Frequent breaks should be encour- 
aged, in order to avoid extreme 
fatigue and tension and resulting 
interference with learning. 

The learning and teaching efforts 
require organization. It is advisable 
to provide the trainee witl 
of daily work and study objectives. 
These should be reflected in a printed 
training workbook, provided for the 
trainee’s Ideally, the work- 
book should require completion of 
short, specific reading assignments 
in appropriate company manuals 
and directives, in textbooks and in 
current periodicals of interest in the 
industry. Concise practical exer- 
cises, based on the reading assign- 
ments, should be provided in the 
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workbook. It is also advisable to 
provide collateral reading assign- 
ments, in specified resource mate- 
rials, to be accomplished during 
home study. There must also be 
adequate provision for concurfrent 
familiarization training, in connec- 
tion with office procedures, work 
flow, supply and communications 
systems, department functions, inter- 
departmental relationships and com- 
pany and staff organization. 

The Table-top Teacher is the first 
“phase” of management. For this 
reason, he is on the spot. He has 
been offered the privilege of teaching 
the business to another individual, 
but he does more than teach. He 
becomes a symbol of management 
and, in this role, he becomes the 
man to impress, the interpreter of 
a new environment, the translator 
of a new discipline and commentator 
on successful futures. 


Acute Observer 


The trainer mediates between the 
trainee and the company. In this 
capacity, he must become an acute 
observer. He becomes aware of cer- 
tain of the trainee’s characteristics 
and, typically, he may be called upon 
to comment on these characteristics. 
Specifically, the trainer is usually ex- 
pected to submit his comments on 
trainee-characteristics, with regard 
to: 

1, Language: Vocabulary, Voice and 
Speech habits. 

2. Appearance: Dress, 
and Personal hygiene. 
3. Poise: Confidence, 
Mannerisms. 

4, Attitudes: Enthusiasm, Sense of 
humor and _ Interpersonal-relation- 
ships. 

5. Work Habits: 
Speed, Adjustment 
tion. 

Concurrently, the trainer may be 
asked to render rather formal evalu- 
ations requiring the use of: 

1. Regular Company Rating Forms. 
2. Written or Oral Subjective Re- 
ports. 

3. Achievement Tests. 

Finally, the trainer is usually 
asked to make recommendations 
affecting the trainees: continued 
training; re-assignment; retention ; 
separation. 

Table-top teaching is an often- 


Grooming 


Posture and 


Organization, 
and Contribu- 


prostituted endeavor! It sometimes 
starts as a deliberate effort, only to 
shrivel, shortly, to an emaciated 
image of former good intentions! 
Suddenly, the trainer is given a 
special, rush assignment, delay of 
which might cost in the neighbor- 
hood of fourteen cents worth of 
profits! The trainee finds himself 
ignored. He tries to save up his 
questions for that dimly visible time 
when the trainer will once again be 
available. The questions pile up, 
well-punctuated by feelings of un- 
easiness, abandonment, and utter 
confusion ! 

Deliberate and consistent! These 
are essential characteristics of table- 
top teaching! These essential char- 
acteristics are made functional by 
attention to certain planning con- 
siderations. These are: 

1. Establishment of rapport. 

2. Creation of favorable learning- 
teaching environment. 

3. Employment of flexible schedul- 
ing. 

4. Organization of 
teaching process. 

During the initial phases of in- 
struction, one trainer should train 
the individual learner. Exposure to 
several trainers tends to hinder rap- 
port, delay learning and result in 
interfering habits of work. It is basic 
that better performance results from 
short, spaced periods of study and 
practice. Because this is true, train- 
ing should be spread over a realistic 
period of time. Usually, morning 
hours are best for actual learning 
experience, leaving afternoon hours 
for various, initially—routine, pro- 
ductive assignments. It is essential 
that, in these learning and practice 
efforts, the trainee be occasionally 
left to his own devices . . . at least 
until he seeks assistance. 


the learning- 


Basic Principles 


In any learning-teaching effort, 
there are certain basic principles 
which should be observed. Table-top 
teaching must progress toward an 
objective. Its primary objective is to 
facilitate job-mastery by the trainee. 
To do this, it is necessary that the 


Trainer analyze the components 
which make up the job. The job- 
components become intermediate 
learning-teaching objectives. As 
each intermediate objective is at- 
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tained, another step toward job- 
mastery is accomplished. This step- 
-by-step process is most effectively 
pursued by providing for appropriate, 
practical experience with subject- 
matter involved and by employment 
of simple verbal presentation. 

The trainee should be encouraged 
to formulate questions. Similarly, 
the trainer must ask questions de- 
signed to check on the trainee’s 
comprehension. It is often advisable 
to employ rhetorical questions. The 
technique requires that the trainer 
verbalize a question and, then, pro- 
vide the answer. This has a tend- 
ency to prevent additional pressure 
upon the trainee, who is already 
subjected to the intense learning 
experience which characterizes table- 
top teaching. 


Incisive Evaluation 


Comprehension of each intermedi- 
ate phase of learning may be deter- 
mined by use of well-constructed 
tests. Such tests provide a means 
for review of material covered and, 
obviously, provide a most incisive 
evaluation of the teaching effort. 
The enumerated principles facilitate 
progression of learning. At the same 
time, these principles give direction 
and momentum to the teaching ef- 
fort. Again, the essential principles 
are: 


1. Establish initial and intermediate 
teaching-learning objectives. 
2. Base objectives on a “job-break- 
down.” 
3. Keep verbal presentations brief 
and simple. 
4. Create opportunity for practical 
application of learning. 
5. Elicit Trainee’s questions and 
employ the “rhetorical” question 
technique. 
6. Devise tests to determine degree 
of comprehension. 
7. Evaluate the teaching effort. 
Table-top teaching represents a 
commonly-used implementation of 
the company training program. It 
implies a sensitive, dynamic relation- 
ship between Trainer and Trainee. 
Desired results can be obtained, with 
application of the described prin- 
ciples. The prime constituents are 
trainee-trainer-time-technique, The 
irreplaceable catalyst: dedicated, 
contagious interest. 
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ALL-IN-ONE 
MOTEL POLICY 


Motel owners go for this modern policy, 
with its broad features at lower cost. 
Your client will find no unnecessary 
“musts” in this policy, no over-lapping, 
no vacancies in coverage. 


Write today for details on our 
“ALL-IN-ONE” motel policy Compare 

it with others. You Il be proud to recommend 
this streamlined insurance package. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
INSURANCE GROUP 


NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GRANITE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Manchester, New Hampshire 











YOU GET ALL 


FIRE @ CASUALTY 
LIFE © HOSPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH © GROUP 


For many years Superior Insurance Com- 
pany and Sentinel Indemnity Company 
have made available Multiple Line Fire 
and Casualty facilities to agents. 

Now, our affiliation with Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company enables the 
Group to add Life, Hospitalization, Acci- 
dent and Health and Group Insurance 
...to provide really 


COMPLETE MULTIPLE LINES 


SUPERIOR INSURANCE COMPANY 
SENTINEL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


PAT M. GREENWOOD, Chairman of the Board E. T. EARNEST, President 











publications 


Analysis of Workmen's Compensation 
Laws 


This is a special supplement to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Analysis will be those 
persons who have purchased the 
Analysis without charge. It lists the 
changes made last year in workmen’s 
compensation laws in ten states. 


sent to 


Designed to help employers learn 
how to conform to their state’s work 
men’s compensation laws, the Anal- 
ysis includes h things as what 
must be reported when employees 
are injured, options in buying work 
men’s compensation insurance and 
the maximum and minimum benefits 
paid employees. It covers state and 
Federal laws in the United States 
and Canadian provincial laws. 


suc 


The supplement is available to 
persons who have not bought the 
Analysis for $1. from the Insurance 
Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Manual for Fire Insurance Adjusters 
by Henry C. McCall, Sr., General 
Adjuster of The Tennessee Co., Inc., 


Nashville. 


book which at- 
tempts to outline the activities of the 
adjuster from the time the claim is 
referred to him until such time as it 
is concluded. It gives what is ex- 
pected of the adjuster and how he 
should proceed under the various 


This is a guide 


circumstances which may develop as 
the claim is investigated. It includes 
a set of basic facts and normal meth- 
ods of procedure for most common 
types of loss in the fire insurance 
field. The author also discusses the 
various types of proof of loss, policy 
violations, co-insurance and contri- 
bution clauses, the non-waiver agree- 
ment, and replacement cost coverage. 
He discusses appraisals and build- 


78 


ing estimates, with a helpful list of 
forty different items to check. 
The guide book should prove of 
practical help to any company, bu- 
reau or independent adjusting or- 
ganization in its training of new 
staff members. Oldtimers among 
fire adjusters will likely find it a 
helpful reference source and may 
very well garner some new ideas. 


87 pps: $12.50 per single copy 
with additional copies on the same 
order at $10. per copy. Published 
by McCall Enterprises, P. O. Box 
473, Nashville, Tenn. 


Fire Insurance Rate Making and Kin- 


dred Problems 


The book consists of ten studies 
of methods used in making rates for 
fire insurance including studies of 
statistical plans, rate revision proce- 
dure, rate making technique, cred- 
ibility and catastrophes—each by an 
expert in the area discussed. 

Most of the paper, though techni- 
cal in nature, can be understood by 
insurance men not versed in actuar- 
ial methods. 

115 pps; $5.00. Copies may be ob- 
tained from A. Z. Skelding, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Casualty Actuarial 
Society, 200 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Ammonium 
Fires 


Nitrate—Behavior in 


This is a reprint of an article from 
the quarterly magazine of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
which tells how ammonium nitrate 
behaves under fire conditions. It 
details recommended fire fighting 
procedures and storage methods for 
this chemical. 

25¢ per copy. Published by the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10, Mass. 


How to Estimate Building Losses & 
Construction Costs by Paul I. 
Thomas, vice president of American 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company and General Adjuster of 
the Kemper Insurance Companies 


This is a guide book designed to 
ease the complicated task of estimat- 
ing insurable damage to buildings. 
It makes building damage estimates 
sasier to prepare, enables one to 
check the accuracy of estimates pre- 
pared by others and helps to avoid 
costly errors. Simplified procedures 
and ready-to-use formulas are in- 
cluded for estimating building dam- 
age from every major insurable 
cause. 

To make accurate estimates pos- 
sible the book fully explains all the 
factors that effect labor, material 
and production costs, as well as profit 
and overhead. Separate chapters 
deal with concrete, masonry, carpen- 
try, roofing and flashing, painting 
and paper hanging and glazing, plas- 
tering and mechanical and miscel- 
laneous trades. Since field notes 
form the basis for computing quan- 
tities and pricing materials and labor, 
special attention is paid to this prob- 
lem. The reader is shown how to 
proceed through a damaged building 
and how to take accurate notes of the 
actual damage. 


419 pps: $12.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets 


These revised workmen’s compen- 
sation law pamphlets incorporate 
important changes in the Michigan 
and Rhode Island laws. Each con- 
tains a digest and complete text of 
the workmen’s compensation law 
and pertinent supplementary laws, 
including all amendments enacted by 
the. 1960 legislative sessions. 

Annotations of cases decided since 
publication of recent editions are in- 
cluded. 


$1.50 plus applicable sales tax. 
Copies may be obtained from Editor, 
Law Publications, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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selling 


l. M. SPEAR 
Vice President 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 


ULTIPLE LINES is today and 
eaten in my company and 
must be at least tomorrow in all 
companies. Whether a company fully 
embraces the multiple line concept 
as a way of doing business or not, 
it cannot escape the impact of its 
influence upon our industry. 

I don’t suppose a day goes by but 
what one can pick up an issue of a 
trade journal and read something 
about “Multiple Lines.” What im- 
pact does or will this trend have on 
us as risk appraisers? Does it cause 
us to take our eye away from the 
crystal ball and take a good look at 
the little niche where we have been 
entrenched? I hope so, because we 
all need to become more aware of con- 
ditions around us. If not, we can get 
so grossly entwined in our daily 
routines that we do not take the time 
or many opportunities to broaden 
our general scope. Changes and in- 
novations are continuous. 


Future Growth 


I know we must carefully appraise 
risks with a view to the future mor- 
tality of our companies, but I also 
believe we must look to the future 
growth and development of our com- 
panies’ manpower. 

What has brought about this 
trend? Probably it has developed 
by the efforts put forth in trying to 
analyze and establish a system for 
marketing our product. And let me 
assure you such a decision will not 
be made in the ranks of our business 
but in the market place. Neither will 
the merit of the system be found by 
examining its rules or traditions but 
by how well does it serve its cus- 
tomers, 
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Impact 
of Multiple Lines 


Terminology used is unimportant, 
for by tomorrow there may be other 
terms used to designate a company 
writing various coverages in allied 
fields. We all have heard the terms 
“multiple lines,” “ 
and “all lines.” Literally, however, 
few insurance groups offer all lines. 


companion lines,” 


We need to know so much about 
our market. We need to know more 
about what kind of people are buying 
life insurance. We should know the 
reactions of the buyers to our busi- 
ness, what type of protection will 
appeal to them, what method of dis- 
tribution is required, and how they 
want to pay premiums. We cannot 
overlook the great and growing mass 
market, because the typical American 
family needs much more life insur 
ance than it has, and millions of them 
know it. 

Life insurance is not a luxury. It 
is one of modern life’s necessities. 
The growth in buying power of the 
great middle market puts life insur- 
ance within the economic reach of 
all but the indigent fringe. We must 
keep our service and our marketing- 
organization adapted to the whole 
market that is available to us. Life 
insurance is for the and the 
many. 


few 


The insurance business is a part 
of the market place of today and 
subject to the forces of change. We 
are competing for the same dollars 
as manufacturers of automobiles and 
TV sets, so we must be as dynamic 
in our methods as our competitors. 
Already many marketing decisions 
have been designed to meet mass 
market The family policy, 
baby group, pre-authorized check 
plans, growth of monthly debit ordi- 
nary, but to mention a few. 

The reader 
changing 


needs. 


observed the 
character of marketing 
which has forced innovations upon 
competing systems of insurance dis- 


has 


tribution. It would seem these sys- 
tems principally serve the insurance 
needs of American commerce and 
industry, while the family or mass 
market is principally served by the 
“exclusive agent” type of organiza- 
tion which has tailored its distribu- 
tion system for this market. The 
continuing success of the different 
systems will lie in a willingness to 
identify the portion of the market 
that each is best suited to serve. It’s 
just like in anything else—you can’t 
be all things to all people. 


Better Opportunities 


Perhaps a brief look at what was 
behind the partitions that divided 
parts of our insurance structure 
would help us realize what has hap- 
pened. Numerous insurance groups 
have long offered one line of insur- 
ance or another. However, agents 
have not always been satisfied to 
remain quite as “Simon pure” as 
their companies would have them do 
or thought they were doing. Com- 
panies, however, have remained 
pretty well commited to one line. 
Thus, in order to have better repre- 
sentation, if not exclusive, many 
companies have made the decision 
that the addition of other lines would 
create more and better opportunities 
for their agents, not to mention the 
gains that would come from being 
able to provide the mass markets 
with service for all its insurance 
needs by the “one stop” method. 

High on the list of economies fore- 
seen is that of agency building. The 
cost of starting an agent from scratch 
today is formidable, and especially 
so for the single line life insurance 
company. The practical wisdom of 
spreading that cost over several lines 
is becoming more and more appeal- 
ing. Proponents point out that 


page 
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Multiple Lines—Continued 


nearly every prospect today owns an 
automobile and many own property 
on which he carries insurance. The 
agent who has this existing business 
may be called on to provide service, 
but his selling duties and opportu- 
nities for additional the 
same kind are limited. Most people 
carry automobile and fire insurance 
as a matter of course. Any further 
rewards that the agent may hope to 
realize from his contact with that 
prospect lie in other lines, of which 
life insurance is by far the 


sales of 


most 
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His file of automobile 
and fire insurance policyholders is 
virtually a treasure chest of life in- 
surance prospects. 

The immediate end objective of 
agency building is to put an agent in 
the presence of a prospect. Advo- 
cates of “all lines” selling point out 
that when this objective has been 
attained, it is inefficient to break off 
the interview simply because the 
prospect is not interested in life in- 
surance, for example, at that time. 
Conversely, a life insurance agency 
executive can scarcely view his re 
cruiting and training costs with com- 
posure when he recognizes that life 
insurance interviews can be a cost- 
free by-product of the delivery of an 
automobile or fire insurance policy 
or a claim check. Agency executives 
cannot be content to recruit, train 
and finance life insurance agents, 
perhaps provide them with desk, 
telephone and secretarial assistance, 
only to see them use these facilities 
to write fire and casualty lines for 
companies in which they have no 
interest. The “all lines” approach 
feeds on the desire of agency men to 
reduce the cost and improve the 
efficiency of their agency organiza- 
tion. 


promising. 


One of Several Forces 


This is but one of several of the 
forces that is bringing about the 
resistance to tradition and setting 
up a revolutionary change. Other 
forces are recognition of the market 
place power exerted by existing “all 
lines” groups, the recognition of the 
mass market concept, and the econo- 
mies of package policies. 

We are observing a genuine de- 
velopment in our business. Nobody 
can give the final answer, because 
there is no final answer. 

The trend will be shaped by the 
separately made decisions of ez ach ele- 
ment of our business. Every agent 
that adds life or fire or casualty in- 
surance to his portfolio affects our 
business just as surely as does the 
acquisition of a life or property affili- 
ate by an insurance group. Every 
innovation adopted to seek out an 
advantage in a particular segment 
of the insurance market plays its 
part. There will be no supreme 
court decision on “all lines insur- 
ance.” The orbit of this rocket will 


be determined by a myriad of inde- 
pendent decisions by many people. 

We can all take heart from the 
fact that our business is still capable 
of producing a development worthy 
of being called a trend. It is a mark 
of our capacity to innovate. It proves 
that we are not shackled to meaning- 
less tradition, that we can adapt 
to the dynamic needs of a dynamic 
world. 


Why Take 

Why have I taken time to delineate 
some of the facets of this trend? 
Well—what happens! A_ casualty 
company organizes or buys a life 
company. A life company acquires 
a casualty outlet. If not immediately, 
very soon needs for experienced per- 
sonnel will become a necessity, much 
of which will be at the supervisory 
level and above. If additional per- 
sonal lines are added, such as acci- 
dent and sickness, again experi- 
enced personnel is in demand. And 
so on. Surely it doesn’t take very 
much imagination to see what such 
expansion or acquisition will encom- 
pass in the way of manpower needs. 
And I mean trained and experienced 
manpower. Opportunities will open 
up in all the allied fields of the in- 
surance operations, functionally and 
administratively, not only by the 
immediate spread of responsibilities 
but as the company grows. 

Now, I grant that there have been, 
and still are, opportunities for ad- 
vancement and recognition in our 
field of risk appraisal, but how can 
we ignore the many more that surely 
must be in the making with the 
reorganization mentioned above. Are 
we qualified to accept the many addi- 
tional responsibilities that will come 
with this trend? For it is certain 
that here will be unlimited opportu- 
nities of general management talent. 


Time? 


Greatest Asset 


I don’t suppose there is a company 
but what considers its greatest asset 
is in an experienced and able per- 
sonnel from which competent execu- 
tives can be developed. That is why 
many companies have and all should 
develop an executive development 
program or management training 
program, or whatever it may be 
called. There must be a reserve of 
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qualified personnel to back up key 
positions, 

Someone has said that an execu- 
tive is anyone who possesses the 
courage to plan, the ability to or- 
ganize, and the strength to execute. 
To be recognized, however, that per- 
son must have applied himself not 
only to the many details of his job 
but have also broadened his general 
knowledge. This can be done by 
making use of the studies of LOMA, 
Underwriting Exams, LUTC, CLU, 
and CPCU. Not to mention, of 
course, a genuinely sincere interest 
in the functional and administrative 
responsibilities of others who are not 
in this rarefied atmosphere of risk 
appraisal. Whatever the choice, any 
of those just mentioned or of any 
other course of study, it should be 
general and broad in scope. If not, 
then individualization will be the 
entrenchment, within which the view 
is limited. 

Karl MacRae that “the 
qualities of a good home office under- 


said 


writer include persuasive ability and 
good judgment, for these abilities are 
in frequent demand in his work.” 
To this I would like to add that 
quality of perceptive recognition of 
opportunity that hangs in the atmos- 
phere of change and trends of our 
business. Risk appraisal is a worthy 
profession, necessary to the favorable 
growth of a company if properly 
performed. It does, however, have 
its limitations as is evident so often 
in some of the dedicated eyeshade 
and sleeveholder type of operations. 
Our scope must be broad, developed 
by an astute awareness of what’s 
going on around us. Such cannot be 
had with our heads in the sand, or 
our vision clouded by the aura of the 
crystal ball. We should adopt the 
Boy Scout motto, “Be Prepared,” 
for if we don’t we may be left at the 
post when the barrier of opportunity 
is sprung. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
THE RESIDENTS OF state in 
the Union except one can choose 
from among more than 100 insuring 
organizations in selecting health in- 
surance protection, the Health In- 
surance Institute reported today. 
Only Alaskans, who have a choice 


every 
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LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CASUALTY AND FIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


If your premium income 

is off or not increasing 
fast enough to suit 

you, write Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company. 

We can show you how to 
build it up quickly. It 
is an ideal solution 

now being used by hundreds. 


Cc. W. Arnold 


Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


(CUT LULU 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Box 139 Kansas City 41, Missouri 





of health insurance policies offered 


by seventy-three insurance com- 


panies and one Blue Cross plan, 


have less than 100 insuring organi- 
zations from which to pick. Texas 
ranks first in terms of the number 
of health insuring organizations li- 
censed to operate within the state, 
said the Institute. Texans can take 
their choice of coverage offered by 
379 insurance companies, two Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and Medical So- 
ciety plans, and 14 other insuring 
plans. 

There are some 1,200 insuring or 
ganizations actively in the health in- 
surance field in the U. S., including 
737 insurance companies, 78 Blue 
Cross Plans, 68 Blue Shield Plans 
and over 300 other plans. Some of 
the organizations are licensed in only 
a few states, but many of the com- 
panies are licensed in all states. IIli- 
nois, with 312, is the only state 
aside from Texas which has licensed 
more than 300 insuring organiza- 
tions. The nine states with between 
250 and 299 health insuring organi- 


zations 
290, 
273, 


Georgia 


are Florida 294, 
Colorado 274, 
Ohio 268, New 
264, Missouri 
California 259. 

In the 200-249 bracket are these 
17 states: Tennessee 243, Minnesota 
240, Michigan and Virginia 239, 
Washington 237, Kentucky 224, 
Maryland 221, Alabama 220, Ne- 
braska 217, Arkansas 214, South 
Carolina 213, Oregon 212, Kansas 
and Oklahoma 209, Iowa 208,, 
North Carolina 205, and Mississippi 
204. The 12 states in the 150-199 
grouping are New Mexico 196, 
Louisiana and Wisconsin 185, 
Utah 184, West Virginia 183, New 
Jersey 178, Idaho 173, Arizona 168, 
South Dakota 166, Delaware 160, 
Connecticut 155, and North Dakota 
151. In the 100-149 bracket the 
nine states are Woyoming 147, 
Montana and Nevada 145, Massa- 
chusetts 140, Maine 137, Rhode 
Island 134, Vermont 127, New 
Hampshire 125, and Hawaii 104, 
said the Institute. 


Indiana 
Pennsylvania 
York 267, 
263, and 
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NOW! A BUILT-FOR- 
BUSINESS TRUNK 
WITH BUMPER-LEVEL 
LOADING! 6] 


CHEVROLET 


oC CeTk ne eOmER 


The most surprising thing about this 
new Chevy trunk is that it’s even 
bigger than it looks. That’s because 
practically every inch of its cubic 
sapacity is usable space. The first 
thing we did was move the spare tire 
up out of the way onto a raised plat- 
form. Then we built a deep well into 
the floor where the gas tank usually is 
(the tank’s been moved forward out 
of the way along with the tire), to 
give you 15% greater height for stack- 
ing luggage and odd-size objects. And 
to make sure this would be the most 
practical trunk ever, we lowered the 
loading height right down to the 
bumper! (Chevy’s also wonderfully 


easy to load from the side—thanks to 
its extra-wide deck lid.) 

You'll find that the rest of this 
Chevy for ’61 makes every bit as good 
sense as the trunk. Those easier-to- 
get-into door openings, for instance, 
that are as much as half a foot wider. 
The higher, more comfortable seats. 
And the extra leg room in the front— 
plus greater foot room in the back. 
These are just a few of the many built- 
for-business benefits that will help you 
get more out of your Chevy from the 
time you buy it till the day you trade 
it in. See your dealer soon for all the 
details. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The fleet car America likes to do business with! aay 
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PART V—ACCOUNTING, FINANCE & AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


QUESTION | 


Ratios have been an extremely use- 
ful tool for the analysis of financial 
statements for many years. Invest- 
ment counselors, credit managers, 
loan officers of banks and insurance 
underwriters have used them to ar- 
rive at a better understanding of a 
business and the caliber of its man- 
agement. Some specific ratios that 
are frequently used are: 

Current ratio, 

Ratio of net worth to assets, 

Net profit to net sales, 

Inventory turnover, 

Earnings per share of common 
stock. 
the 
each of the above-mentioned ratios. 
(b) Explain how each ratio may be 
useful from the points of view of: 
(1) 
(2) outside creditors or investors. 
(c) Explain why each ratio, when 
used by itself, may mislead the super- 
ficial observer. 


(a) Describe components of 


management, 


Answer 


(a) Ratio components 

1. Current ratio: (current assets di 

vided by current liabilities) 
Current 

which 


assets are those assets 


converted to cash 
within one year to be used in the 
day-to-day operations of the busi- 
ness. Current liabilities are business 


can be 


debts which must be paid within one 
year. 
2. Ratio of net worth to 
(total owner-equity divided by total 
assets). Net worth is the ownership 
equity in the business. Total assets 
are all things of value owned by the 
business. 
3. Net profit to net sales: 
come divided by net sales). 
Net profit is the amount by which 
the revenues of the business exceed 
the expenses incurred in earning 
those revenues. Net sales are total 


assets: 


(net in- 
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condensed form. 


choice. 


knowledge. 





DEAN’S 


This composite set of answers to the June 1959 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter examinations given by the Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc., has 
been prepared from the papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each composite answer and present it in 
However, the content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions even though the candidate had a 


It should also be mentioned that although these answers have 
been taken from meritorious papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired, Credit was given for the reasonableness of the answer 
and the evidence of intelligent application of a candidate’s 


Candidates are cautioned not to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of direct preparation for the C.P.C.U. 
examinations. They may be useful as a guide to the type of 
quesions asked and the content of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute for thorough study and 
mastery of the subject matter of the Institute’s curriculum. 


NOTE 








sales less sales returns and allow- 
ances and sales discounts. 

4. Inventory turnover: (annual cost 
of goods sold divided by average in- 
ventory at cost). Annual 
goods sold is the expense for product 
sold to account for the sales of the 
year. It includes the cost of mer- 
chandise (purchases adjusted for be- 
ginning and ending inventories) and 
transportation in, less purchase dis- 
counts. Average inventory is com- 
puted by adding opening and closing 
inventories of the year and dividing 
by two. 


cost of 


5. Earnings per share of common 
stock : 
equity divided by number of shares 


(total common stockholders’ 


of common stock outstanding). 

Common stockholders’ equity is 
equal to total stockholders’ equity 
less par value and any dividend in 
arrears of the outstanding preferred 
stock. Common stock outstanding 
is the number of shares that have 
been issued and are still held by 
stockholders ; treasury stock must be 
excluded. 


(b) Usefulness of these ratios to: 


(a) Management 

1. Current ratio: Permits appraisal 
of adequacy of working capital for 
the operating needs of the business. 
2. Ratio of net worth to assets: 
Offers an appraisal of the financial 
stability of the business and its po- 
tential for additional borrowings. 


3. Net profit to net sales: When 
compared with the same ratio of 
similar firms, as well as their own 
past, it provides a method of self- 
evaluation of the over-all efficiency 
of business operation. 

4. Inventory turnover: A means of 
evaluating the efficiency of inventory 
planning and control and a measure- 
ment of the suitability of the amount 
of capital thus employed. 

5. Earnings per share of common 
stock: Ultimate measurement of the 
financial success of management. 


(b) Outside creditors or investors 


1. Current ratio: Presents a picture 


(Continued on the next page 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


of the company’s liquidity and its 
ability to meet current debt. 
2. Ratio of net worth to 
A measurement of 
owner-supplied capital to protect 
creditors in event of financial diffi 
culties. 

3. Net profit to net sales: A means 
by which a measure of the efficiency 


assets: 


the cushion of 


of the management of the company 
can be obtained. 

4. Inventory turnover: Supplemen- 
tal information on the efficiency of 
management and an aid in appraising 
company liquidity. 

5. Earnings per share of common 
stock: A basis for determining the 
potential returns to the 
stockholders and stated in a 
related to their 
holdings. 

(c) ratios, used by 
themselves, may mislead the super- 
ficial observer because deals 
with only one small segment of the 
financial history and standing of the 
company. Several ratios together 
give a more complete story but even 
these present but a superficial analy- 
sis. The analyst must have avail- 
able additional and more detailed in- 
formation to arrive at a competent 
judgment of the company and its 
operations. Finally, each ratio is of 
value only if it is placed in a true 
perspective through a comparison of 
like ratios for similar companies and 
with those of prior financial periods 
of the same company. This is nec- 
essary in order to discover trends. 


common 
way 
easily individual 


These when 


each 


QUESTIONS II AND III 


The “C” Company has published 
paper backed literature 
books and an antique magazine suc- 
cessfully for the past twenty years. 
It now proposes to expand into the 
college text book field. To do this 
it needs funds as follows: 

$800,000 for new printing equipment 
necessitated by this new venture, 
$400,000 to purchase a controlling 
interest in a small corporation which 
binds books, 

$200,000 for advertising, and 
$100,000 to train college representa- 
tives (salesmen). 

It also wishes to expand the com- 
pany’s working capital by $1,000,000 


classical 
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to allow for the expanded operations. 
A financial advisor to the “C”’ Com- 
pany has secured the following state- 
ments for the years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 and 1958. 


of capital stock a cash dividend of 
$12,000 was paid in 1958. All maga- 
zine subscriptions are dated January 
1 each year and the management of 
the “C” Company states that the 


Comparative Statement of Financial Position 


December 31, 


Assets 
Cash 
Accounts Receivable 
Inventories 
Marketable Securities 
Prepaid Expenses 
Land 
Plant (net) 
Equipment (net) 


Total Assets 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable 


Notes Payable 


First Mortgage Bonds Payable 


1957 1958 
$147,400 
162,000 
270,000 
50,000 
5,600 
30,000 
258,000 
177 000 


$180,000 
187,300 
295,000 
150,000 
8,700 
30,000 
391,000 
158,000 


$1,100,000 $1,400,000 


72 


73.2006 
60,000 
200,000 


74,100 


190,000 


(6%, 20 year open-end mortgage bonds ) 


Total Liabilities 
Stockholders Equity 
Common Stock 
Reserve for Expansion 


Retained Earnings 


Total Equities 


$264,100 


$333,200 


600,000 
100,000 
66,800 


850,000 
200,000 
85,900 


$1,100,000 $1,400,000 


Comparative Statement of Income 


Sales of Books (net) 
Magazine Subscription Revenue 


Total 
Paper Expense 
Wages 
Supplies 
Depreciation of Plant 
Depreciation of Equipment 
Administrative Expense 
Selling Expense 


Total Operating Expense 
Operating Profit 
Interest Expense 
Less Interest Earned 


Net Income 


The “C” Publishing Company ad- 
vises that at the end of 1958, they 
added a considerable extension to 
their plant in anticipation of this new 
venture. In order to help the sale 


416,000 
867 000 
151,600 
6,450 
19,000 
105,000 
137,000 


12,000 
2,500 


1957 
$1,615,000 
185,000 


1958 
$1,822,000 
178,000 
1,800,000 2,000,000 
454,000 
944,000 
175,000 
6,450 
19,000 
117,0000 
146,450 
1.702.050 
97,950 


1,861,900 

138,100 

12,000 
5,000 


9,500 7,000 


$ 88,450 $ 131,100 


statements above are complete and 
accurate except that they do not re- 
flect magazine subscriptions — re- 
ceived in advance. These amounted 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


of the company’s liquidity and its 
ability to meet current debt. 
2. Ratio of net worth to 
A measurement of the cushion of 
owner-supplied capital to protect 
creditors in event of financial diffi 
culties. 

3. Net profit to net sales: 
by which a measure of the efficiency 
of the management of the company 
can be obtained. 


assets: 


A means 


4. Inventory turnover: Supplemen- 
tal information on the efficiency of 
management and an aid in appraising 
company liquidity. 

5. Earnings per share of 
stock: A basis for determining the 
potential returns to the 
stockholders and stated in a 
easily related to their individual 
holdings. 

(c) These when 1 
themselves, may mislead the super- 
ficial 
with only one small segment of the 
financial history and standing of the 
company. Several ratios together 
give a more complete story but even 
these present but a superficial analy- 
The analyst must have avail- 
able additional and more detailed in- 
formation to arrive at a competent 
judgment of the company and its 
operations. Finally, each ratio is of 
value only if it is placed in a true 
perspective through a comparison of 
like ratios for similar companies and 
with those of prior financial periods 
of the same company. This is nec- 


common 


common 
way 


ratios, used by 


observer because each deals 


sis. 


essary in order to discover trends. 


QUESTIONS II AND III 


The “C” Company has published 
paper backed classical literature 
books and an antique magazine suc- 
cessfully for the past twenty years. 
It now proposes to expand into the 
college text book field. To do this 
it needs funds as follows: 

$800,000 for new printing equipment 
necessitated by this new venture, 
$400,000 to purchase a controlling 
interest in a small corporation which 
binds books, 

$200,000 for advertising, and 
$100,000 to train college representa- 
tives (salesmen). 

It also wishes to expand the com- 
pany’s working capital by $1,000,000 
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to allow for the expanded operations. 
A financial advisor to the “C” Com- 
pany has secured the following state- 
ments for the years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 and 1958. 


of capital stock a cash dividend of 
$12,000 was paid in 1958. All maga- 
zine subscriptions are dated January 
1 each year and the management of 
the “C” Company states that the 


Comparative Statement of Financial Position 


December 


Assets 
Cash 
Accounts Receivable 
Inventories 
Marketable Securities 
Prepaid Expenses 
Land 
Plant (net) 
Equipment (net) 


Total Assets 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable 


Notes Payable 
First Mortgage Bonds Payable 


31, 


1957 1958 
$147,400 
162,000 
270,000 
50,000 
5,600 
30,000 
258,000 
177.000 


$180,000 
187,300 
295,000 
150,000 
8,700 
30,000 
391,000 
158,000 


$1,100,000 


$1,400,000 


73,200 
60 000 
200,000 


74,100 


190,000 


(6%, 20 year open-end mortgage bonds) 


Total Liabilities 
Stockholders Equity 
Common Stock 
Reserve for Expansion 


Retained Earnings 


Total Equities 


$333,200 


$264,100 


600 000 
100,000 
66,800 


850,000 
200,000 
85,900 


$1,100,000 


$1,400,000 


Comparative Statement of Income 


Sales of Books (net) 
Magazine Subscription Revenue 


Total 
Paper Expense 
Wages 
Supplies 
Depreciation of Plant 
Depreciation of Equipment 
Administrative Expense 
Selling Expense 


Total Operating Expense 
Operating Profit 
Interest Expense 

Less Interest Earned 


Net Income 


The “C” Publishing Company ad- 
vises that at the end of 1958, they 
added a considerable extension to 
their plant in anticipation of this new 
venture. In order to help the sale 


416,000 
867,000 
151,600 
6,450 
19,000 
105,000 
137,000 


12,000 
2,500 


1957 
$1,615,000 
185,000 


1958 
$1,822,000 
178,000 
1,800,000 2,000,000 
454,000 
944 000 
175,000 
6,450 
19,000 
117,0000 
146,450 
1.702.050 
97 950 


1,861,900 

138,100 

12,000 
5,000 


9,500 7,000 


¢ 


¥ 


131,100 


$ 88,450 


statements above are complete and 
accurate except that they do not re- 
flect magazine subscriptions  re- 
ceived in advance. These amounted 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 84 
to $800 at the end of 
$1,200 at the end of 1958. 
(a) 1. State the effect that the sub- 
scriptions received in advance would 


1957 and 


have upon the reported net income 
and the retained the 
company at the end of 1957 and 1958. 
Show 


earnings of 


would 
the 
amount involved is small ignore this 
adjustment in the balance of the 
question. 


amount net income 


change in each period. Since 


2. Compute the dollar amount of in- 
crease in investment in plant and 
equipment that took place in 1958. 
3. Account for the change that took 
place in retained earnings. 


(b) 1. A director of the “C’’ Com- 
pany believes the amount of the pro- 
posed additional capital could be re- 
duced by $200,000 since this amount 
has been set aside by the “C” Com- 
pany as a reserve for expansion. Do 
you agree or disagree? Explain fully 
why. 
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2. The financial adviser recommends 
a combination of debt financing and 
equity financing. Assuming his rec- 
ommendation is accepted, how could 
this be justified ? 

3. Describe the sources of debt fi- 
nancing that (1) would be, and (2) 
would not be appropriate to the 
above situation. 


Answer 


1. Subscriptions received in advance 
should be shown as a current liability 
until delivery of magazines trans- 
forms them into revenue. No such 
liability is disclosed by the state- 
ments of financial position, There- 
fore, 1957 net income and retained 
earnings must be reduced by $800. 
These would have been earned in 
1958 but an amount of $1,200 should 
show as a liability at the end of 1958. 
Net income should be reduced for 
the year 1958 by $400, the difference 
between the $800 of prior years sub- 
scriptions in advance, earned that 
year, and 1958 subscriptions not yet 
earned of $1200. Retained earnings 
as of December 31, 1958 should be 
reduced by the full amount of $1200 
since they have not been adjusted 
for the 1957 over-statement of $800. 
2. The amount of increase in invest- 
ment which took place in 1958 is 
$139,450 computed as follows : 


Equipment 
Balance 12-31 
Balance 12-31 


$177,000 
158,000 
Change (decrease ) 19,000 
Accounted for by 
depreciation 19,000 
Net change in invenstment 
Plant 
Balance 12 
Balance 12 


none 


-31- $258,000 
31 391,000 
133,000 

6,450 


Increase 
Add depreciation taken 


Net increase in invest- 
ment 139,450 
Depreciation must be added back to 
net change in investment to deter- 
mine total new investment. 
3. The change that took place in 
retained earnings may be accounted 
for as follows: 
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Retained Earnings 1—-1-58 
Add Net income for year 
Total 
Less: Dividends 
Addition to Reserve expansion 
Retained Earnings 12-31-58 


(b)1. The amount of additional cap- 
ital required cannot be reduced by 
$200,000 because of the reserve for 
expansion. This reserve is a part of 
retained earnings restricted against 
payment of dividends and is not 
cash. While it is true that this 
$200,000 of stockholders’ equity is 
balanced by assets, the addition to 
plant and equipment will require 
current assets and the reserve is a 
proportionate claim against all assets. 
In addition, it can be presumed that 
in establishing the amount of new 
capital required, management has 
given full consideration to the amount 
of working capital now on hand. 
This has been found inadequate for 
the intended scale of operations and 
if it were reduced to purchase new 
plant and equipment a like amount 
would have to be found for operating 
working capital needs. 

2. The recommendation to 
combination of debt financing and 


use a 


equity financing can be supported 
First of all, the 


for several reasons. 
equity-debt ratio with 
stockholders supplying 5/6 of total 


present 


capital will safely support a greater 
proportion of debt financing. 

The excellent past and prospective 
future earnings of the “C” Company 
would point to the advisability of 
increasing the debt structure in order 
to take advantage of the “trading on 
equity” principle. 

The purpose of the large portion 
of the required capital, is to purchase 
additional fixed assets which will, 
in turn, act as sound security for 
future debt expansion. 

Debt financing also offers the ad- 
vantage of income tax deductibility 
of the interest payments and creates 
the probability that the debt may be 
paid off with cheap future dollars if 
present inflationary trends continue. 

At this point, however, perhaps 
attention should be called to the fact 
that the large amount of capital re- 
quired (about equal to present total 
assets) will necessitate additional 
stockholder contributions if an over- 
all financial balance is to be achieved. 


For January, 1961 


$ 66,800 

131,100 

197,000 

$12,000 
100,000 112,000 


$ 85,900 





Thus, this latter source of invest- 
ment funds should be considered 
rather than have the needs fulfilled 
entirely by debt financing. More- 
the fact that this is a 
venture and_ therefore 
speculative in nature would suggest 


over, new 


somewhat 


the advisability of securing larger 
amounts of stockholder capital, in 
lieu of debt financing, and thereby 
avoid debt service 
charges which debt financing would 
necessitate, 


heavy fixed 


3. (1) Appropriate Sources: The 
long term bond market would seem 
This 
source of debt financing is simply 
the general market for the purchase 
of bonds from those corporations 


to be an appropriate source. 


wishing to sell them in order to raise 
investment funds. This source would 
seem appropriate because the new 
equipment and the additional book- 
binding plant will serve as the basis 
for security of the bonds. On the 
other hand, a total of $800,000 for 
new equipment and $400,000 for the 
bookbinding plant would not seem 
sufficiently large to attract most 
purchasers of bonds in the general 
market. Thus, the difficulty of place- 
ment might be a consideration in 
using the long-term bond market. 

Direct placement of loans from 
life insurance companies, trust or- 
ganizations and similar lending in- 
stitutions would appear to be an even 
more appropriate source for such 
debt financing. These organizations 
would likely buy up the entire issue 
from “C” Company since the total 
amount of funds needed is not un- 
usually large, for them, and sufficient 
funds in this denomination would 
seem to be readily available. Thus, 
there would appear to be less of a 
problem of “placing” the issue here 
in contrast to the general bond mar- 
ket described above. 

Debt financing for the equipment 
($800,000) might appropriately be 
obtained by a secured term loan 
from a large commercial bank or life 
insurance company. These loans are 
generally of relatively long terms 


such as 10 or 15 years. Moreover, 
new printing equipment would likely 
produce the earnings to repay this 
term loan in that length of time and 
thus would seem a logical form of 
debt financing. 


(2) Inappropriate Sources: Short 


term bank loans would not seem 
appropriate as a source of debt fi- 
nancing. Certainly the equipment 
and additional plant loans would not 
find this source of funds to be ade- 
quate. Fixed assets of this type tend 
to earn their way over an extended 
period of time such as 15 years or 
more. Short term bank loans would 
due in short intervals and 
would thus require constant refi- 
nancing. Moreover, interest charges 
would likely be higher. Short term 
loans are designed for short term 
needs; equipment and plant funds 
require long term debt financing. 
Hypothecation of Accounts Re- 
ceivable would be a device for ob- 


come 


taining loans but this process also is 
designed for short-term borrowing. 
The pledging of accounts receivable 
in order to secure a loan would be 
used to obtain short term working 
capital and would not be appropriate 
for long term fixed asset loans such 
as those for plant and equipment. 


QUESTION IV 


(a) A properly devised budget sys- 
tem serves many useful purposes. 
(1) Identify the items you would 
expect to find in a cash budget for 
a one month period for a large 
manufacturing corporation. 

(2) By reference to the items given 
in your answer, explain the “useful 
purposes” which the budget serves. 
(b) It is, perhaps, understandable 
that the interest rate offered in 
United States Treasury bills has usu- 
ally been considerably lower than 
that offered on blue chip corporate 
bonds. The difference in the rate, 
however, is usually far greater than 
can be explained by the greater secu- 
rity of the United States obligations. 
(1) Explain fully the factors that 
result in interest rate differentials 
among various types of credit instru- 
ments and borrowers. 

2) Corporations often add special 
features to their bonds to increase 
their attractiveness to prospective 

{Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


purchasers. Name and indicate the 
nature of several of these features. 


Answer 


(a)(1) Items to be expected in the 
budget of a large manufacturing cor- 
poration would include: 

a. Cash on hand at the beginning of 
the month. 

b. Cash receipt items: 

1. Amount of expected cash sales. 

2. Anticipated collections from credit 
customers. 

3. Miscellaneous income expected in 
cash, such as interest, 
rents, etc. 

c. Cash disbursements : 

1. Amount of expected cash pur- 
chases. 

2. Anticipated cash payments to 
vendors for payroll, supplies, repairs 
and other general expenses. 

3. Payments required on purchase 
of machinery, equipment and other 
fixed assets. 
4. Probable 

stockholders. 
5. Required debt servicing ; interest 
and reduction of principal of bonds 
and notes. 

d. Probable cash balance or deficit 
at the end of the month. 
(2) Useful purposes of 
budget. 


dividends, 


dividend payments to 


the cash 


a. Through anticipating cash re- 
quirements for necessary disburse- 
ments and relating this amount to 
expected income, the company is as- 
sured of a solvent financial position. 
b. A cash budget will also focus at- 
tention on the need for sound collec- 
tion policies in order to procure 
needed inflow of cash. 

c. A measure of control will also be 
exercised over various expenditures 
through the use of budgeted dis- 
bursements as a standard. 

d. The anticipation of a possible cash 
balance, on the one hand, or perhaps 
a cash deficit, on the other, will per- 
mit advance remedial action. In 
other words, if an unnecessarily 
large cash balance is predicted, ad- 
vance plans can be made to profit- 
ably invest the excess. However, if 
the budget indicates a likely deficit, 
advance knowledge will permit 
timely borrowing with most favor- 
able financing terms. 

(b)(1) The factors which result in 
interest rate differentials may be 
classified according to the types of 
credit instrument offered or the bor- 
rower involved. In general, the rate 
is determined by the supply of and 
the demand for loanable funds but 
the specific factors are indicated as 
follows: 

a. By the borrower: 

1. Reputation and credit standing of 
the borrower. 
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2. The tax status of the borrower. 
(For example, municipalities have 
tax exempt status and, therefore, 
pay lower rates.) 

3. The size 
method = of 


of the loan and the 
repayment. (Large 
amounts of loanable funds generally 
command lower interest rates be- 
cause of the lesser administrative 
costs. } 

b. By instrument: 

1. The term of the loan. Short term 
loans generally may have lower 
rates because less risk tends to re- 
sult when the maturity is within a 
period where economic conditions 
can be forecast with reasonable as- 
surance. 

2. Instruments with collateral back- 
ing the loan tend to lessen the risk 
and, therefore, lower the interest 
rate. 

3. Special provisions of the instru- 
ment such as sinking funds and re- 
striction of retained earnings will 
tend to lower the interest rate. 

Two other factors may be cited 
specifically with reference to U. S. 
Government bonds: 

1. Government bond interest rates 
have been “pegged” upon occasion 
by the Federal Reserve Board and 
may, therefore, tend to be main- 
tained artificially low. 

2. Rigid restrictions are frequently 
placed upon some investors, requir- 
ing them to invest a portion or all 
their assets in the [ 
securities. 


J. S. Government 


(2) Some of the special features 
which are added to corporate bonds 
to increase attractiveness to 
prospective purchasers are as fol- 
lows: 


their 


a. A sinking fund provision, pro- 
vides a systematic accumulation of 
cash to meet repayment demands at 
maturity. 

b. A restriction of retained earnings 
feature prevents payment of divi- 
dends to assure retention of earnings 
in the business to pay 
charges and repay principal. 
c. A convertability feature may be 
provided. 


interest 


This is an option given 
bondholders to convert to stock at a 
stipulated rate of exchange if infla- 
tion or other reasons cause stock to 
become more attractive than bonds. 
d. The nature of the security 
pledged. Investments, real estate, 
plant and equipment are frequently 
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pledged (with title held by a trus- 
tee) to back the loan. 

e. The absence of a callable feature. 
This will prevent a corporation 
from refunding its debt if market 
interest rates fall. 

f. The guarantee of interest and 
principal by another corporation 
with a superior credit standing. 


QUESTION V 


In recent years there has been a 
growing interest on the part of in- 
stitutional investors and “small in- 
vestors” in common stock as an in- 
vestment medium. 

(a) Explain the reasons for this 
growing institutional interest in 
common stocks as an investment 
medium. 

(b) (1) How does the open-end 
investment company fill a need for 
the small investor? Explain fully. 
(2) Indicate the basic distinctions 
between “open-end” and “closed- 
end” investment companies. 

(c) What arguments may be ad- 
vanced (1) for, and (2) against, 
the entry of life insurance compa- 
nies into the sale of variable an- 
nuities ? 


Answer 


(a) The growing institutional in- 
terest in common stock as an invest- 
ment medium may be attributed to 
a number of factors. Among them 
are the following: Some large, suc- 
cessful, well-known corporations 
have no bonds or preferred stock 
outstanding. Institutions wishing to 
invest in these enterprises have no 
choice but to buy common stock. 
Common stock is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized as a satisfac- 
tory investment medium because of 
the relatively long periods of profit- 
able operations by most large cor- 
porations. Many corporations, for 
example, continued to pay dividends 
on their common stock throughout 
the major depression of the 1930's. 
The long-term rise in common stock 
prices has also created a higher re- 
gard for this kind of investment. 
The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which regulates the 
activities of the securities market 
and the issuance of new securities, 
has given the public greater confi- 
dence in common shares for invest- 
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ment. This confidence on the part 
of the public has been transmitted 
to institutional investors and en- 
couraged their purchase of common 
stock. 

There has been an_ increasing 
awareness that a_ well-diversified 
portfolio of common stocks can offer 
reasonable safety of principal, maxi- 
mum earnings, as well as maximum 
growth of principal. With higher 
costs of doing business, many insti- 
tutional investors seek higher re- 
turns and greater growth possibil- 
ities with the investment of their 
funds. In other words, there seems 
to be a growing belief on the part 
of many that common stock will per- 
mit investment of capital to keep 
pace with inflation. 

In recent years, there has been 
some relaxation of the legal restric- 
tions on life insurance companies, 
mutual savings banks, and trustees 
as to their right to invest in common 
stocks. At one time, there were im- 
posed upon these institutions, nu- 
merous restrictions as to the quality 
and quantity of their investment in 
common stocks. In some instances, 
the restrictions were so complete as 
to almost prohibit their purchase of 
common shares. Many of the re- 
strictions have disappeared today. 

The growing belief in the pros- 
perous future of the United States 
and the increased confidence that 


government will, and can control 
depressions, has made the invest- 
ment in common stock much more 
attractive. There has been a change 
in public opinion toward common 
stock as the memory of the great 
depression has gradually dimmed. 
(b)(1) The open-end investment 
company fills the needs of a small in- 
vestor in at least the following ways : 
Open-end investment companies 
maintain well trained and compe- 
tent financial advisers to choose 
sound and profitable investments. If 
the small investor attempts to make 


his own investment decisions, he 


does not have access to such expert 
investment counsel. 

These companies 
wide 


also offer a 
diversification of investment 
which would not otherwise be avail- 
able to the small investor. Since he 
will have only modest funds to in- 
vest monthly, the small investor can 
easily make serious mistakes by 
purchasing the wrong securities. 
Through an investment company, he 
will—with these same funds—ob- 
tain a share of a wide variety of se- 
curities thus lessening his chances 
of unwise investment decisions. 
By investing in an open-end in- 
vestment company, the small investor 
will have the advantage of continu- 
ous supervision of the investment 
portfolio. Management of the firm 
(Continued on page 94) 
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“I hoped if I let him win Id get 
the renewal ... it didn’t work out that w 


Many a renewal hope has been jabbed 
full of holes. Better than hope is a Bitu- 
minous program of “security with serv- 
ice.” Bituminous’ application of modern 
rating procedures, appraising each risk 
on an individualized basis and tailored 
accordingly, may well be your answer to 
competitive problems in workmen’s com- 


pensation and liability coverages. See 
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Personal Property Floater—Culpable 
Negligence of Insured Held to Pre- 
clude Recovery 


Sach AY 
Miss« UTI, 


Aetna Insurance Co. v 
(U. S. District Court, 
1960) 186 F. Supp. 105. 


This case arose when the insured 
claimed $7500 plus damages for 
vexatious delay and a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee, on account of some 75 
to 80 items of spotting damage to 
carpeting and draperies in insured’s 
home, attributed to the insured’s pet 
dog. 

The insured’s testimony was that 
his dog, a French poodle named 
Andre, had been placed in a boarding 
kennel for a short time, and, al- 
though well-trained and house-bro- 
ken before, when the dog 
brought back from the kennel he sud- 
denly lost his good habits and, be- 
fore insured realized it, had urinated 
on the rug and other furnishings four 
or five times, causing the damage 
claimed. 


was 


A rug expert testified there were 
from 75 to 80 spots, ranging in diam- 
eter from the size of a dime to nine 
inches, in the living room, dining 
room, hall, and stairway on the rug, 
furniture and drapes, and that these 
spots would have been readily notice- 
able from the time they dried. 

A dog expert opined that a dog 
with good habits would not lose them 
in two weeks in a kennel and that 
four to five times a day would be the 
maximum number of calls of nature 
of a dog. 

In his further findings of fact and 
conclusions of law the judge said: 
“A review of the search books to the 
law reveals no case in point. Either 
there never was a poodle as prolific 
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as Andre, or, before such insurance, 
people caught them, put their nose in 
it and threw them outside. Thus, we 
have a case of first impression.” 

The judge went on: “For one or 
two occasions of Andre’s imprudence 
we might expect the plaintiff (in- 
surer) to be liable, The law 
has always allowed each dog its first 
bite, 
two better in incidents such as this 
and would have allowed recovery for 
two to three incidents. 


I would even go one or 


This would 
give the insured some opportunity, 
through sight or smell, to discover 
the occurrence, prevent its repetition 
and make claim for that which seems 
a fortuitous circumstance or event. 
But, to allow for such prolific indis- 
cretions, ad infinitum, is beyond 
credulity and borders onto wanton 
recklessness and disregard for which 
a person should not be rewarded.” 

It was then pointed out that: “it 
seems most fantastic’”’ to contend that 
the dog’s actions were “fortuitous” 
such as to support recovery on even 
an “all risk” policy. 

The judge stated the rule: “One 
cannot stand by and see damage 
being done, allow it to be done and 
then collect for the total loss. *** 
Such conduct constitutes culpable 
negligence and precludes a recov- 
ery.” 

In conclusion, the judge said: “I 
would say that defendant (the in- 
sured), because of such gross negli- 
gence and indiscretion in permitting 
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Andre to roam the house at 
hoisting his leg at random, 
should not be allowed to recover.” 

The Court entered judgment de- 
claring the insurer not liable for the 
damage shown, under the circum- 
stances proven and existing in this 
case. 


Inland Marine !nsurance—Use and 
Occupancy Coverage—Prevention of 
Holding Exposition in Certain Building 


National Children’s Expositions 
Corp. v. Anchor Insurance Co. 
(U. S. Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, 1960) 279 F. 2d 428. 


Insured held a 9-day children’s 
exposition in Grand Central Palace, 
during December. An_ unprece- 
dented snowstorm substantially re- 
duced attendance at the exposition 
on three successive days, causing a 
loss in receipts of some $33,000. 

The policy had a typewritten rider, 
prepared by the insured’s broker, 
which contained this language: “On 
their use and occupancy value of 
Grand Central Palace *** covering 
against *** the elements. ... In 
the event of any of the above contin- 
gencies arising to prevent the hold- 
ing of or continuance of the Exposi- 
tion *** | it is understood and agreed 
that this Company shall indemnify 
the assured for their actual expenses, 
monies advanced, 
sumed and expected profits. 

In the insured’s suit the evidence 
was that the unusual snowstorm im- 
paired transit facilities in New York 
City and caused parents to be re- 
luctant to take children out of doors 
in such inclement weather with the 


obligations as- 


” 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Judge Says—Continued 


above-mentioned diminution in re- 
ceipts. The trial court entered judg- 
ment for the insurance company, and 
the insured appealed. 

On its appeal the insured raised 
four points of error: (1) failure to 
construe policy ambiguities in favor 
of insured; (2) failure to allow re- 


covery for a partial loss; (3) denial 


of recovery because of no physical 
damage to the physical property ; and 
(4) improper construction of the 
policy word “prevent.” 


The Court found the policy lan- 
guage quoted above unambiguous, 
and therefore did not consider the 
effect of the fact that the controlling 
language was prepared by the in- 
sured’s broker. 
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@ Jewelry, silverware, furs, cameras, 
sports equipment, other valuable‘arti- 
cles. Many of your clients and pros- 
pects have a fairly large investment 
in these classes of personal property 
—one they want to protect. 

It’s good reason to recommend that 
the Personal Articles Floater be car- 
ried. No other policy provides the 
same “all risks” protection on these 
valuables. Moreover, it can be written 
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ing coverage, providing better value to 
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point it up with the solid advantage 
that our service facilities can give in 
building inland marine volume from 
personal and business sources. 
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On the point of recovery for par- 
tial loss, the Court said: “We do 
hold that there was no partial loss 
within the terms of the policy be- 
cause no part of the insured prem- 
ises was rendered unusable and ap- 
pellant (the insured) was not pre- 
vented from holding or continuing 
the exposition in any part of the 
premises.” 

The Court held the trial court had 
not ruled that the policy requires 
physical damage to the property, and 
stated: “It is true there might be 
liability in the absence of actual 
physical damage. *** But in the ab- 
sence of some interruption in the 
use and occupancy of all or part of 
the building, there can be no recov- 
ery.” 

The fourth point raised by the in- 
sured was referred to as “the deci- 
sive question,” that is, “Did the 
snowstorm ‘prevent the holding of 
or continuance of’ the exposition ?” 
The insured argued it was sufficient 
for it to prove it was prevented, 
wholly or in substantial part, from 
conducting the exposition in the 
usual and ordinary manner contem- 
plated. 

The Court’s ruling is illustrated by 
the following quotations from its dis- 
cussion. “The policy does not so 
hold. The policy insured the use and 
occupancy of the premises. There 
can be no recovery in the absence of 
some interruption in this use and 
occupancy by reason of one of the 
contingencies preventing the ‘hold- 
ing of or continuance of’ the exposi- 
tion. *** The exposition is either 
held or it is not held. If the exposi- 
tion, or some part thereof, is not 
held, and is prevented from being 
held by one of the contingencies, the 
insured is entitled to indemnity for 
the resulting loss.*** 

Here, however, the snowstorm did 
not interrupt the use and occupancy 
of any part of the premises. *** 
The trial court properly denied re- 
covery.” 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


LEGISLATION TO INCREASE the capi- 
tal requirements for insurance com- 
panies in Kentucky will be sought in 
the 1962 session of the state legisla- 
ture, Commissioner W. T. Hocken- 
smith told the annual convention of 
the Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 
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Good advice. Nationwide’s SECURANCE is 
swiftly proving itself as one of the freshest, 
most exciting concepts in the whole history 
of insurance! A big, striking multiple-line 
idea that equips the Nationwide agent with 
a sales portfolio of 131 different coverages 

plus the opportunity to sell shares in a 
mutual fund. Millions of policyholders and 
prospects have read, discussed and been 
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impressed by the powerfully promoted 
SECURANCE idea. Agents find it makes the 
big difference—between an interview and a 
sale. Put SECURANCE in your production 
plans. Join our expanding sales staff... join 
the men who can tell their prospects with 
confidence, “Jf we don’t have it, you don't 
need it!” Write: Dean W. Jeffers, Vice Presi- 
dent—Sales, Nationwide, Columbus 16, O 


“try this... 
it makes the 
big difference! 


tionwide Mutual Insurance Company / 
nwide Mutual Fire insurance Company 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 89 
is committed to constant review of 
their invesments and continuous up- 
grading of their light 
of new market information. The in- 
dividual, other 
clined to review his investments only 
sporadically. He thus take 
advantage of the constant changes in 


securities in 


on the hand, is in- 


cannot 


the market which management of an 
investment company is alert to recog- 
nize and employ for the benefit of its 
stockholders. 

Open-end investment companies 
purposely keep the prices of their 
shares relatively 
tract the 
they for purchasing of these 
shares on an installment or monthly 
basis which is also 


low in order to at- 
small investor. 
provide 


More ver, 


designed to at- 
tract the small investors. 

The favorable earnings records of 
U. S. corporations and the continued 
stock market rise in recent years has 
encouraged 
look at stock market investing with 
new optimism. 


potential investors to 
The open-end invest- 
ment company provides a convenient 
and relatively safe mechanism for in- 
vestors in the stock market by 
ploying the dollar 


ple. 


em- 
averaging princi- 
distinction between 
open-end and closed-end investment 
companies is that an open-end com- 
pany sets no limit on the number of 
shares that may be issued. Additional 
shares can be issued as investors are 
found and the investment portfolio 
increased. These 
chased by the investment company 
at a price determined by the market 
value of its portfolio. 


2) The basic 


shares are repur- 


Closed-end investment companies, 
on the other hand, are organized the 
same as any corporation which issues 
stock. They 


have a limited number 


of shares to be issued and they are 
sold in the open stock market. 

c)(1) The arguments for the entry 
of life insurance companies into the 
sale of variable annuities include at 
least the following : 

Insurance companies are logically 
suited for the role of investing funds 
in the stock market as all life insur- 
ance companies retain a large staff 
of investment personnel who are 
specialists in this field. What is more 
significant, life insurance companies 
are the only organizations with a 
staff of qualified persons trained in 
the application of mortality statistics. 
Thus, they have the “combination” 
of investment specialists and mortal- 
ity-table specialists both of which are 
necessary in the providing of variable 
annuities. 

The proponents of the variable an- 
nuity also argue that there is a great 
public demand and need for a pro- 
gram of variable annuities as evi- 
denced by the large increase in recent 
years of permanent life insurance, 
on the one hand, and mutual funds 
on the other. Thus, the public is ap- 
parently conscious of the need for 
building up “savings” through life 
insurance to be used in old-age and 
mutual funds to provide a hedge 
against inflation to avoid the erosion 
in the value of their old-age funds. 

Those who support variable an- 
nuities contend that they are not de- 
signed to “do away” with fixed- 
dollar annuities. They are to serve 
as a supplement which will tend to 
complement fixed annuities. In other 
words, the variable annuity is de- 
signed as a hedge against inflation 
whereas fixed dollar annuities tend 
to serve as a hedge against deflation. 
Therefore, variable annuity propo- 
nents would argue that if fixed dollar 
annuities are sound—for the purpose 


in which they are intended—then 


certainly little fault could be found 
in variable annuities if used for their 
intended purpose. 

Advocates of the variable annuity 
also point out that there is no longer 
a fear of serious stock market decline 
because of various government con- 
trols exercised through the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and be- 
cause the federal government is com- 
mitted to the maintenance of full 
production and full employment 
through various governmental 
counter-cyclical measures and pro- 
grams. Thus, life insurance compa- 
nies can safely issue variable an- 
nuities with little fear for the safety 
of principal. 

Finally, the argument has been 
given that if life insurance companies 
fail to provide this worthwhile addi- 
tion to the various types of insurance 
available, then new companies will 
enter the field to provide the service. 
For example, reference is frequently 
made to the new companies which 
have recently been organized to write 
variable annuities in the District of 
Columbia as well as one specialty 
company in New York. 

(2) The arguments against life in- 
surance companies issuing variable 
annuities iiciude the following : 

Opponents of the variable annuity 
argue that the function of the savings 
element in life insurance, as under- 
stood by the general public, is to pay 
a fixed sum of dollars at the maturity 
date of the policy. Thus, a policy 
whose benefits fluctuate constantly 
will tend to confuse and antagonize 
the majority of purchasers of insur- 
ance, 

Those who oppose the variable an- 
nuity for life insurance companies 
also point out that such a practice 
would be inherently speculative be- 
cause there is no proven correlation 
between stock market prices and the 
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cost of living. This, they argue, de- 
stroys the entire premise upon which 
the variable annuity is based. If 
stock prices do not follow the same 
upward swings of the general price 
level, then the variable annuity will 
not serve as a hedge against inflation 
as argued by the proponents of the 
variable annuity above. 

Another argument against life 
companies engaging in the variable 
annuity is that such a practice will 
open the door to regulation of life in- 
surance by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. In other words, 
as soon as life insurance companies 
enter the securities business, they 
will be subject to federal regulation. 

Opponents of the variable annuity 
point out that such a program will 
lend itself to misrepresentation in 
selling. In other words, unscrupu- 
lous persons will point to the variable 
annuity as a panacea for all their 
clients’ retirement problems. Then, 
when returns from equity invest- 
ments do not measure up to the ex- 
pectations of the annuitant, great 
disappointment and financial suffer- 
ing will result in disillusionment 
against all life insurance companies. 
This will, in turn, tear down the 
good name which life insurance com- 
panies have strived so hard to 
achieve. 

A final argument involves the ef- 
fect which the resulting increase in 
demand for stock would 
have on the value of existing stock. 
Opponents of the variable annuity 
point out that there already exists a 
shortage of good common stock with 
the result that stock prices are un- 
duly inflated because of this shortage. 
Thus, an increased demand for stock 
which the variable annuity would 


common 
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bring about would compound the 
problem by further inflating prices in 
the stock market. This, in turn, 
would tend to reduce the attractive- 
ness of equity investing. 

(To be continued next month.) 


COMMISSIONERS MEETING 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of In- 
surance Commissioners held its reg- 
ular meeting in New York Monday 
through Friday of the last week in 
November with the first plenary ses- 
sion on Tuesday and other sessions 
scheduled for Thursday and Friday. 
The executive committee met Thurs- 
day morning and there was a Zone 6 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon. 
Other committees meeting during 
the week considered, among other 
subjects, the valuation of securities, 
a review of fire and casualty rating 
laws and regulations, rentals paid at 
terminals by insurance companies, 
unauthorized insurance and the pres- 
ervation of state regulation. 

In a letter to his fellow commis- 
sioners, John J. Holmes, Commis- 
Montana, stated that, in 
his opinion, “The purpose for which 


sioner of 


the convention examination system 
was adopted, has been accomplished 
and we should now consider the fea- 
sibility of abolishing this system and 
in lieu thereof, adopt a more practi- 
cal method.” He recommended that, 
“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners adopt such reso- 
are necessary to 
pletely do away with, and abolish the 
convention 


lutions as com- 
system of examination 
and to further adopt, if deemed ad- 
visable, a resolution placing the re- 
sponsibility of insurance company 


examinations on the Insurance Com- 
missioner, or proper supervisory of- 
ficial of the domiciliary state.” 
Major interest at the semi-annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners in New 
York last month centered on the re- 
port of Commissioner Gerber’s sub- 
committee on the review of fire and 
casualty rating laws and regulations. 
The committee made nine recom- 
mendations including (1) that no 
rating organization should have sta- 
tus as an aggrieved party with re- 
spect to any rate or rate filing; (2) 
that deviations should not 
fixed maximum duration; (3) that 
the fire and casualty rating bills be 
consolidated: (4) that there be no 
change in the right of partial sub- 
scribership and (5) that a rating 
organization be denied the right to 
compel a hearing on an application 
for deviation from its filings. 
Reacting to the Gerber subcom- 
mittee recommendations, a joint 
committee of the bureau companies 


have a 


enunciated nine statements of prin- 
ciples of their own. These included: 
(1) Immediate use of filings; (2) 
subsequent disapproval rather than 
prior approval of filings; and (3) 
the right of partial subscribership 
along with provision for reasonable 
charges by the bureau for their serv- 
ices. 


U. M. ENDORSEMENT 


UNINSURED MOTORISTS 
was approved in North 
December 1 
available in all states except New 
Jersey and Kansas. The rate for the 
form in North Carolina is $3 a year. 


coverage 
Carolina 
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effective now 
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entire of itself ee» Neither can a business 
organization expect to exist in tranquil isolation, 
undisturbed by forces that may wash up against it. 


Survival in today’s sea of competition depends upon 
anticipating unforeseen factors. Some, such as fire 
and burglary, can be controlled. Dependable pro- 
tection against these ever-present threats is so vital 
that without it, thriving companies have been stag- 
gered overnight by crippling losses. 


That is why 70,000 service subscribers, whose 
properties represent values in excess of 55 billion 
dollars, help assure the continuity of their business 
with ADT automatic protection. 
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services and systems to safeguard life, property and 
profits. Write for descriptive booklet. Or phone 
the ADT security specialist listed in the Yellow 
Pages under Burglar or Fire Alarms. 
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— HEAR MUCH discussion today 
Wi stout first-class and second- 
class citizens. The more I read the de- 
cisions the more convinced I become 
that insurance companies are third- 
class citizens, and take the third spot 
on the “totem pole.” Unfortunately, 
the days when the doctrine of stare 
was part of the law seem to 
be rapidly disappearing. Our courts 
are interpreting statutes to cover 
subjects not intended by the wording 
of the statutes, such as contracts and 
policies of insurance, in order to 
achieve social and economic results 
deemed by the court to be desirable. 
The courts making such decisions 
are, in effect, writing statutes in the 
form in which they think Congress 
or the Houses of Legislature of the 
States should have written them, in- 
stead of interpreting the statutes as 
written. The same applies to the in- 
terpretation of policies of insurance. 


decisis 


Hindsight 


Hindsight is a great thing, except 
when you are the recipient of the 
effect thereof. Insurance companies 
are constantly finding themselves in 
a position of having the courts look 
over their shoulders a year or so 
after a letter may have been written, 
and saying: you should have done 
something else. 

There was a day, before the 
Southeastern Underwriters case, 
which overruled Paul vs. Virginia 
(which had been the law for many 
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Excess of Policy Limits 


years), when a lawyer could advise 
his client, “This is what the law ap- 
pears to be, in accordance with the 
statutes, decisions, etc.” But this is 
not so today! We have reached the 
situation where, to quote Lil’ Abner, 
It was routine 
before 


“H's very c ymnfoosin.” 
practice many years 
breach of promise or similar suits 
were outlawed, to inform a male cli- 
ent, who might be carrying on a 
heated correspondence with a female, 
to be most careful and, in effect, 
start his letters with “Dear Mabel,” 
or “Lover Girl” (as the case may 
be), and impliedly add “and Gentle 
men of the Jury.” 


Woo the Claimant 


ago, 


In our company we follow a simi- 
lar procedure, that is in wooing the 
claimant, and not the gal friend. Our 
claim men and legal personnel are 
advised to remember that the letter 
they write today may well be the 
evidence we must present to the 
judge or jury tomorrow ! 

At the Federation of Insurance 
Counsel Meeting in August 1953 at 
Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania 
there was a very interesting panel 
discussion on the subject of “Where 
Does a Defense Attorney’s Respon- 
sibility Lie?”. The discussion ulti- 
mately reached the subject of claims 
in excess of policy limits, and the 
resulting consequences, and | made 
the following statement : 

“In the event that it becomes neces- 
sary and there is a likelihood that the 
assured might be involved for an ex- 
cess, we certainly advise him of it. 
We advise him in writing and we get 
whatever instructions he wishes to 
submit to us in writing. We do not 


believe in oral negotiations between 
our company and our assured. If the 
assured has personal counsel we 
want his counsel to sit in on it. We 
have been doing this for the past 27 
years, which I know of. We have 
never had a case where we have re- 
gretted such conduct. 

“The relationship with our assured 
is good, and it works out if you are 
fair. I know of many cases where 
we have offered to pay to the full 
limit of our policy. In one of these 
cases we had a demand of $7,500 on 
a policy of $5,000/$10,000. We 
asked our assured whether he would 
pay $2,500. The assured said : “No,” 
and insisted he was right in the ac- 
cident. He said that he didn’t think 
he should pay anything. We asked 
if he would put that in writing. The 
case was not settled and fortunately 
we received a verdict. But if we had 
not won the case, we would have had 
the assured in a position where he 
had refused to contribute toward a 
settlement and had insisted that we 
proceed with the trial.” 


Large Verdicts 


At that time there were not too 
many verdicts in excess of $10,000 
or in excess of policy limits, but they 
have been considerably on the in- 
crease, particularly with the advent 
of NACCA and its influence. I com- 
mend the reading of a paper by Wil- 
liam J. O’Brien in the “Insurance 
Law Journal” of August 1955, in 
which he set forth certain basic steps 
to avoid claims against a company 
for either negligence or bad faith. 

It has been suggested that in cer- 
tain cases where there is probability 
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of an excess judgment and where 
the case cannot be settled within the 
policy limits, that the insured be ad 
vised thereof so that he may nego- 
tiate settlement on the excess of cov- 
erage claim without prejudicing the 
company’s position ; or that a further 
statement be obtained from insured 
stating that he does not intend to 
make any settlement on the excess 
claim, or further that he doesn’t feel 
it is a case to be settled. But if the 
insured demands that the company 
settle within the policy limits and 
states that he will hold the company 
liable for any excessive judgment, 
he should be promptly advised, by 
letter or notice, that he settle the ex- 
cess liability claim in mitigation of 
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any damage, permitting the company 
to negotiate for settlement or try the 
case within the limits of the policy. 
John Alan Appleman, in another 
thorough paper, entitled ‘Conflicts 
in Injury Defense” appearing in the 
“Insurance Law Journal” of Sep- 
tember 1957, analyzed the possibili- 
ties that might arise in situations of 
high verdicts with low coverage of 
policies in the $10 thousand and $20 
thousand limit class. In this article 
Mr. Appleman points out that: 
First, there is the possibility that the 
verdict in the personal injury suit 
was the result of fraud or perjury. 
However, the fraud can be discov- 
ered by a thorough investigation, and 
a new trial can be had. 
Second, the possibility that the ex- 
verdict resulted from undue 
amount of sympathy because of the 
plaintiff's injuries. 
Third, the possibility that the high 
verdict was as a result of evidence 
which was not known to the insur- 
ance company. In almost all juris- 
dictions there should be no excuse 


cess 


for this because of the liberal pre- 
trial discovery which is allowed. 
Fourth, the possibility that the judg- 
ment resulted from poor trial work. 
Again, there is no excuse for a com- 
pany not to select able counsel. 
Fifth, this is the situation which pre- 
sents the most argument. Here, we 
deal with the borderline case, which 
could go either way, with either a 
verdict for the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant. 


Admitted Liability 


Mr. Appleman also discusses a 
situation where an insurance com- 
pany through counsel, in a case in- 
volving clear liability, consented to 
the admission of liability without 
first obtaining the consent or ap- 
proval of the insured in writing. 
Claim was then made by the insured 
that the company had no right to 
admit liability, because it knew, or 
should have known, that a possible 
verdict in excess of policy limits 
might be recovered. 

Very early in my trial experience 
I learned that nothing should be done 
which might involve a client’s rights 
without apprising him thereof and 
obtaining his consent in writing. In 
those days I would never turn down 
an offer of settlement for a plaintiff 


without obtaining the express writ- 
ten authorization of my client, and 
when I represented a defendant and 
wanted to admit liability, I had him 
consent thereto in writing. Of 
course, there are certain instances 
when a defendant-insured might re- 
fuse to consent to the admission of 
liability and then you have a decision 
to make. However, you must bear 
in mind that if you do, you might 
suffer the consequence as a result. 


Serious Repercussions 


A case decided by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court in January 1960, 
may have serious repercussions. It 
involves the reversal of the New Jer- 
sey rule of non-liability for prenatal 
injuries and particularly overruled 
the case of Stemmer vs. Kline, de- 
cided by the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals in 1942. The 
New Jersey Supreme Court, in the 
case of Smith vs. Brennan, reported 
in 31 NJ 353 and 157 Atlantic 2d 
497, held that: 

“Stare decisis is a principle of adher- 
ence, for the sake of certainty and 
stability, to precedents once estab- 
lished, but it applies primarily to de- 
cisions, unlike Stemmer vs. Kline, 
which invite reliance and on the basis 
of which men order their affairs, 
e.g., in the field of contract or prop- 
erty rights. The present cases arose 
out of an automobile collision. If the 
defendants’ conduct caused the col- 
lision they have no right to argue 
that they acted in reliance on a rule 


of law barring recovery from pre- 
natal injuries ***,” 


This one case is going to affect 
the insurance industry and you as 
its attorneys. In New Jersey the 
statute of limitations does not run 
against an infant. Hence, in a neg- 
ligence case, an infant may com- 
mence a suit for injuries up to and 
including the time he becomes 
twenty-three years of age. In the 
case of an unborn child the fetus ac- 
tually develops around the fourth or 
fifth month, so that we can expect 
claims arising from injuries which 
occurred as far back as twenty-three 
years and four months. Because 
there was either no claim of injury 
to the mother, or the mother’s claim 
was settled for a very small or nui- 
sance amount, a company’s file may 
have been destroyed, the insured 
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may have died, witnesses may not 
be available and police reports and 
hospital records are no longer to be 
found. 

It is all well and good for the court 
to say that it can legislate, as well as 
can the Legislature, but unfortu- 
nately cases of this kind stir up too 
many sleeping dogs and require 
proper action by the Legislature to 
cut off any retrospective claims. 

Let us assume that the insured has 
not died, but is alive, and cannot 
recall the facts concerning the al- 
leged accident nor the now-claimed 
injuries; and a substantial suit is 
commenced for alleged injury to the 
person during the fetus stage in ex- 
cess of the limits of policy of insur- 
ance ; and you do not settle the claim. 
Can you be charged with bad faith 
or negligence, if there is recovery 
substantially in excess of the policy 
limits because you destroyed your 
file or failed to settle? 


Parental Immunity 


Another distressing picture in- 
volves parental immunity which our 
Supreme Court recently upheld in 
Hastings vs. Hastings by a four to 
three vote. In that case there was a 
strong minority opinion to the effect 
that where the parent is covered by 
automobile liability insurance, a neg 
ligence action should be permitted 
against him, because it cannot in any 
realistic sense be said to endanger 
the family relationship or offend any 
policy based on its preservation. 
Discussing this decision in an edito- 
rial in its issue of August 11th, the 
“New Jersey Law Journal” asks a 
question: Should a father who care- 
lessly and negligently injures his 
passenger child while driving his 
fully insured automobile continue to 
be immune from a legal action on the 
child’s behalf? The editorial writer 
suggests that the important public 
policy questions inherent in the ju- 
dicial approach to the subject are 
ripe for extensive legislative consid- 
eration. 

With a change in the complexion 
of our Supreme Court, it is readily 
conceivable that the present minority 
may well become part of the major- 
ity of the court, which could well 
change this and many other rules of 
the common law on which insurance 

(Continued on the next page) 
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companies have relied 
their policies. Picture a 
along the following lines: 


in issuing 
situation 
A parent is 
sued by his passenger child in a 
questionable liability case involving 
no other vehicle. The policy has a 
$10,000 limit, and the parent insists 
that the company settle for $10,000, 
although there is a question of both 
liability and the injuries because of 
many hidden factors concerning the 
child’s medical history. 
Should the insurance company be 
charged with bad faith or negligence 
if it refuses to settle, if later there is 
recovery substantially in excess of 


previous 


policy limits in such a case? 

To get down to the practical han- 
dling of a claim, we start to obtain 
information from the insured, to- 
gether with an expression of his view 
on liability, upon the initial accident 
report, the bottom part of which is 
as follows: Were you at fault in any 
manner for the happening of this 
accident? We insist that this ques- 


tion be answered and signed either 
by the insured or his operator. In 
all statements obtained from the in- 
sured and his operator we insist that 
it contain a statement with regard to 
his belief as to fault. In the event a 
suit is started against him, and the 
ad damnum clause is in excess of 
policy limits, we immediately send a 
letter advising him thereof, and fur- 
ther inform him that he may retain 
counsel of his own choice. 


New Jersey Rule 


Effective September 7, 1960 the 
New Jersey Supreme Court 
adopted a new rule which reads, in 
part, as follows: 

Where unliquidated money damages 
are claimed in any court, other than 
the county district court, the plead- 
ing shall demand damages generally 
without the 
Upon service of a written request by 
another party, the party filing the 
pleading shall within 5 days after 
service thereof furnish the request- 


has 


specifying amount. 


ing party with a written statement 
of the amount of damages claimed, 
which statement shall not be filed 
except on order of the court. 

Originally, we felt that the defend- 
ant would be in the dark as to the 
amount demanded, but the rule now 
gives us the right to request written 
statement of the amount of damages 
upon demand. We have never asked 
nor requested an insured to contrib- 
ute to any payment within policy 
limits. However, where a demand is 
made in excess of policy limits, we 
advise the insured thereof in writing 
and suggest that he discuss the mat- 
ter with us, particularly with regard 
to settling the excess demand. If the 
demand in excess of policy limits is 
a reasonable one, and the case is one 
for settlement, we inform the insured 
of our desire to settle within policy 
limits and request that he advise us 
concerning settlement of the excess 
claim. 

In cases involving disclaimers, our 
company, without exception, makes 
every effort to control the litigation 
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under a specific reservation of rights, 
wherein we agree to handle the mat- 
ter without charge and determine the 
question of coverage, etc. at a later 
date, if it becomes necessary. As a 
result of this we are able, in many 
instances, to effect reasonable settle- 
ments. More important, we defi- 
nitely preclude a situation where 
counsel of insured’s own choice 
might take over the litigation and 
enter into a collusive arrangement 
with plaintiff's counsel which might 
subsequently come back to haunt us. 
In the few cases where the insured 
has refused to permit the matter to 
be handled in this manner, we have 
filed suits for declaratory judgments. 
Incidentally, we have been successful 
in the majority of these suits. 

There was one case in particular 
involving a loss of eye as a result of 
a hunting incident, wherein the in- 
jured man was a nephew of the in- 
sured. The accident was not re- 
ported to us for a period of fifteen 
months after it allegedly took place. 
Our coverage was $10,000, and the 
claimant at all times insisted upon a 
$9,500 settlement. Based on the late 
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sent a disclaimer letter 
agreeing to handle the suit under a 
reservation of rights and non-waiver 
agreement, but the insured refused 
to go along with this. As a result, 
we refused to handle the suit and 
commenced a declaratory judgment 
action. At the trial of the declara- 
tory judgment action, when it be- 
came apparent that the court might 
find in our favor, plaintiff’s counsel 
agreed to accept a settlement of 
$1,500 which was the highest amount 
that we would pay at that time. 


notice, we 


Knowledge of Limits 


Very often a_ situation arises 
where plaintiff's attorney insists 
upon knowing the policy limits and 
refuses to discuss settlement unless 
he is informed thereof. The case of 
Jones vs. Highway Insurance Un- 
derwriters, Texas, 253 SW 2d 1018 
(1953), holds that where the offer 
of claimant to settle within policy 
limits, or his willingness to do so 
does not clearly appear, or appears 
to be conditional, the insurer cannot 
be said to have refused to settle 


within policy limits, such as where a 
demand is made of $9 thousand if 
the policy is $10 thousand; or $19 
thousand if the policy is $20 thou- 
sand, etc. We take the position that 
we are at all times willing to discuss 
settlement based upon injuries, prov- 
able damages, etc. If it appears from 
the discussion that the question of 
the insurance fund involved becomes 
important, we agree to go into that 
phase at the proper time. After all, 
the primary discussion should be 
with regard to the size of the alleged 
claim, and not the fact that the 
amount of insurance may be $25 
thousand or $250 thousand. In situ- 
ations of this kind we also submit 
our file to independent counsel for 
an opinion, so as to be properly 
guided along a course of conduct de- 
signed to show good faith! 

The New Jersey Supreme Court, 
in an ably written opinion by Justice 
Francis in Radio Taxi Service, Inc. 
vs. Lincoln Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, decided January 11, 1960 and 
reported in 31 NJ 299 and 157 At- 
lantic 2d 319, stated as follows: 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The duty of an insurer to accept a 
proferred settlement which is within 
the available coverage has been ex- 
pressed by the 


group 


courts throughout 
country in two forms. One 
the rule that the carrier 
must act in goed faith in considering 
Che other 


espouses 


offers to compromise. 
group has adopted the negligence 
test, that is, the carrier is liable for 
the excess judgment if it fails to set- 
tle when a reasonable man with un- 
limited exposure in the exercise of 
due care would have settled. Apple- 


man, whose exhaustive work on in- 
surance was published in 1942, says 
that the former was the old majority 
rule but that it is “tending to become 
the minority rule, being displaced by 
the rule of negligence.” 8 Appleman, 
Insurance Law and Practice (1942) 
4712, pp. 76-77. On the other hand, 
a detailed annotation in the Ameri- 
can Law Reports published in 1955 
declares that the “great majority of 
the cases” have proclaimed the good 
faith doctrine. Annotation, 40 
A.L.R.2d 168, 171, 178. The occa- 
sion for adoption of a definitive posi- 
tion has not arisen previously in 
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New Jersey. Cf. McDonald v. Royal 
Indemnity Ins. Co., 109 N.J.L. 308, 
162A. 620 (E. & A. 1932). 

“These two tests of liability which 
have evolved from the cases are nec- 
essarily general, and at times the line 
of demarcation between them, as 
well as that between failure to exer- 
cise due care in investigation and 
breach of the duty to settle, is diffi- 
cult to discern. For example, a fail- 
ure to exercise due care in the in- 
vestigation of a claim might well 
make it impossible to fashion a good 
faith evaluation of a case for settle- 
ment purposes. See Keeton, ‘Liabil- 
ity Insurance and Responsibility for 
Settlement,’ 67 Harv. L. Rev. 1136, 
1140-1141 (1954). 

But since our reports contain no de- 
finitive ruling on the basic issue in- 
volved, it seems advisable to an- 
nounce the principle which gives fair 
and just recognition to the interests 
of both parties to the insurance con- 
tract. For that purpose, we hold that 
the obligation assumed by the in- 
surer with respect to settlement is to 
exercise good faith in dealing with 
offers of compromise, having both 
its own and the insured’s interests in 
mind, And it may be said also that 
a reasonably diligent effort must be 
made to ascertain the facts upon 
which a good faith judgment as to 
settlement can be formulated. To be 
a good faith decision, it must be an 
honest and intelligent one in the 
light of the company’s expertise in 
the field. Where reasonable and 
probable cause appears for rejecting 
a settlement offer and for defending 
the damage action, the good faith of 
the insurer will be vindicated. Con- 
cededly, the administration of the 
good faith test is not easy for either 
party to the insurance contract. 


Liability to Pay 


Liability to pay the excess of a ver- 
dict over the amount of the policy 
coverage does not depend upon the 
mere happening of the unexpected 
event. The law does not expect an 
insurer to be gifted with powers of 
divination or of accurate proph- 
ecy. 

The ultimate question is not whether 
a verdict in excess of the policy 
limits should have been anticipated 
but whether the insurer lacked good 
faith in deciding not to meet the set- 
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tlement demand. Mere failure to 
settle within the policy limit when 
there was an opportunity to do so be- 
fore or during trial is not evidence 
of bad faith. 

Anyone familiar with the evaluation 
of accident cases for settlement pur- 
poses, when acting either for the 
plaintiff or the defendant, is aware 
of the difficulties that beset the task. 
Those gifted with expertise in the 
field of judging issues of liability and 
extent of injury actually suffered by 
a plaintiff, would probably be the 
first to admit that an informed judg- 
ment arrived at in good faith after 
reasonably diligent investigation rep- 
resents the limit that should be de- 
manded of human capacity.” 


New Philosophy 


From time to time we see many 
articles appearing in insurance 
periodicals referring to the changes 
in the law. With each passing day 
we see new interpretations and phi- 
losophy being created by the judi- 
ciary. We are witnessing changes, 
such as a judge charging a jury that 
in its deliberation on the amount to 
be awarded, consideration should be 
given to the fact that the dollar has 
become depreciated because of the 
inflationary spiral. Yet, no such con- 
sideration is being given to the all- 
important fact that this “third-class 
citizen,” the insurance company, re- 
ceived this same depreciated dollar 
as payment of premium for the pol- 
icy of insurance. Thus you can see 
that our courts are creating new 
causes of action and changing basic 
rules as to liability, as in the case of 
attractive nuisance and other situa- 
tions. In fact, it can truly be said 
that the courts of many of our States 
are charting their decisions in the 
direction of liability without fault. 
This attitude of the courts is re- 
flected in the conduct of some plain- 
tiffs’ lawyers. 

The case of Moore vs. Columbia 
Casualty Company, 1959, USDC 
Illinois S.D. 174, FS 566, also re- 
ported in 10 Fire and Casualty 
Cases, Commercial Clearing CCH, 
p. 90, as No. 302884, is an example 
of excellent handling on the part of 
an insurance company. 

As you can readily see, the prob- 
lem of excess claims is becoming 
more and more acute as new deci- 
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sions are being handed down by our its” reported in the August 1957 
courts. With each decision against issue of the “Insurance Law Jour- 
the companies, plaintiffs’ attorneys nal.” 

and insureds are becoming more We could go on ad infinitum. In 
bold in their demands. We must not — essence, as in all tort cases, each case 
panic nor become discouraged, be- has to be considered on its own par- 
cause if we do we will be doing our- ticular facts, circumstances, color 
selves more harm than good. With and drama. The precedents pro and 
our experience and background we con are merely roadsigns along the 
certainly should know when we are’ way and guideposts for our conclu- 
not acting in good faith, or when we _ sions. The statement “out of the facts 
might be charged with negligence. of each case the law arises” is ap- 
To quote from Fred Cunningham’s _ ropos here. 

“Liability in Excess of Policy Lim- Cantina én the an 
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“T will conclude by quoting an ap- 
plicable aphorism from that great 
master Justice Cardozo, at whose 
altar I am sure we, as lawyers, in- 
cessantly worship. Speaking of the 
evolution of the common law, he 
said: ‘One line is run here, another 
there. We have a filigree of threads 
and cross threads, radiating from the 
center, and dividing one another into 
sections and cross sections. We shall 
be caught in the tenacles of the web, 
unless some superintending mind 
imparts the secret of the structure, 
lifting us to a height where the unity 
of the circle will be visible as it lies 
below. The perplexity of the Judge 
become the scholar’s opportunity.” 


NEW AUTO MANUAL 


NEW SIMPLIFIED automobile casualty 
manuals have been introduced by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual 
Rating Bureau in the District of Co- 
lumbia and all New 
York, North Carolina, and 


Insurance 


states except 


Texas 


Massachusetts. The effective date 
was December 1. Changes in the 
manuals included a change of format, 
the relocation of several rules and the 
streamlining of coverage information 
in the stock manual and its elimina- 
tion in the mutual manual. 


NS SAVANNAH 


THE UNITED STATES Maritime Ad- 
ministration will assume marine hull 
and war risk insurance on the NS 
Savannah, Admiral Ralph E. Wil- 
son, USN (Ret.) told the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters 
recently. Admiral Wilson is chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Board, 
and is also the maritime administra- 
tor of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The Admiral did, however, 
look for some coverage on the Sa- 
vannah to be afforded by commercial 
insurers “We hope that we may find 
an adequate P & I market and at 
least a limited market for nuclear 
liability coverage,” he said. “Cer- 
tainly this should provide a challenge 
to the American market as well as 
an opportunity to pioneer a new form 
of marine insurance.” 
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D. OF C. RATING BILL 


THE EXTENSION of the District of 
Columbia’s casualty rating act to 
include fire insurance rather than the 
enactment of the O’Mahoney rating 
bill has been recommended by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Jordan. The 
recommendation was made in a 
memorandum to the District Board 
of Commissioners reported in the 
New York Journal of Commerce. 


Strong Disapproval 


Strong disapproval of the rating 
bill was voiced by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents during its meeting 
in New York. President Porter 
Ellis, CPCU, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, stated: “We firmly believe 
that elimination of ‘prior approval’ of 
rates and the right of the filer to 
use ‘any judgment rate’ he wishes, 
would provoke ruinous competition, 
lead to rate wars and be extremely 
harmful to the public interest if these 
principles become a pattern for other 
states to follow. In addition, this bill 
reduces to a minimum the power of 
the Insurance Commissioner.” 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


THE NORTH CAROLINA Farm Bureau 
Federation has gone on record as 
favoring the discontinuance of the 
state’s compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law when it expires 
next spring. This action presages a 
bitter fight over the law in the 1961 
legislative session. 

The motor vehicle study commit- 
tee of the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives has made a recommenda- 
tion against proposed compulsory 
automobile insurance legislation in 
that state. 

Massachusetts Motor Vehicles 
Registrar Clement A. Riley has an- 
nounced plans to submit to the 1961 
state legislature a bill to eliminate 
compulsory automobile insurance in 
the state and substitute a state fund 
for payment of unsatisfied claims 
arising out of highway accidents. He 
said his plan is based on measures 
now in effect in New Jersey and 
Ontario. 
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AUSTRALIAN AVIATION POOL 


VIATION UNDERWRITERS in the 

London market, who insure or 
reinsure a substantial proportion of 
the world’s air have been 
somewhat perturbed at the news 
that a group of Australian insurance 
companies has set up an aviation 
pool (Australian Aviation Under- 
writing Pool Pty. Ltd.) to under- 
write hull risks and third party lia- 
bilities. A statement by the group 
says that the obvious advantages of 
being able to place insurance locally 
are expected to be appreciated by 
Australian aircraft operators. 


fleets, 


Reasonable Step 


Until now most of the business 
has been placed in London and there 
has been a very limited market in 
Australia. Looked at from a broad 
point of view, however, this is a 
logical and not entirely unexpected 
step: for Australia has been the only 
major country without an aviation 
underwriting pool of its own, and it 
was only reasonable to suppose that 
sooner or later the companies there 
would get together. 

As for the immediate future, un- 
derwriters in London believe that it 
will not be long before the Australian 
pool starts to syphon off the smaller 
risks, though the major business will 
remain in London. But, as the Aus- 
tralian pool—consisting of approxi- 
mately seventeen companies at pres- 
ent—gains in experience, there will 
be the danger to London of it ob- 
taining a large proportion of all 
Australian business. The Austra- 
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lians will undoubtedly have their 
eyes fixed on the growing and im- 
portant fleet of privately owned air- 
craft and those operated by small 
commercial lines, though at first they 
may have to arrange such business 
on a participating basis with Lon- 
don. The position regarding the 
major commercial fleets will not be 
clarified for some time, and no im- 
portant changes are expected im- 
mediately. 

Quantas, which now flies around 
the world, has no insurance placed 
on the hulls of its large fleet, which 
includes Boeing 707s and Lockheed 
Electras. Trans-Australian Airlines, 
the first Australian company to op- 
erate Viscounts, has Electras, Con- 
vairs, DC-4s and DC-3s. The air- 
line does not carry flight risks on 
the hulls of its fleet, but 50% of the 
ground risks are insured in London. 
Both these airlines are covered for 
liabilities here. Ansett-ANA is 
Australia’s largest privately-owned 
airline, closely comparable in size 
to T.A.A., and operates Electras, 
Viscounts, Convairs, etc. 


CASUALTY BUSINESS 


Two EXPERIMENTAL developments 
currently being pursued in the Lon- 
don Market were referred to by Ben 
D. Cooke (chairman, B. D. Cooke 
and Partners) when he cast a pene- 
trating eye during a talk in London 
on certain aspects of American cas- 
ualty business. It would be hard to 
find anyone better qualified to lec- 
ture on this subject to a British audi- 
ence. Mr. Cooke entered the insur- 


ance business some 45 years ago, 
and for the past ten years he has had 
a foot in both “camps” (London and 
New York) on an active, day-to-day 
basis. ; 

Speaking of the basic differences 
between British and American in- 
surance practice, he said that the in- 
surer in the London Market moved 
in an atmosphere of complete free- 
dom of choice and decision, except 
that he might have voluntarily bound 
himself with fellow insurers inside 
the conditions of a tariff. Insurers 
in the U. S. were not nearly so for- 
tunate, though he was not praising 
the one system and criticizing the 
other. He was certain that while the 
British system was best for Britain, 
The American System was best for 
the U. S., and that any endeavour to 
promote either system in the other 
country would be a failure. He men- 
tioned, incidentally, that under our 
system only one British insurance 
company had failed during the past 
twenty-five years. 

On the other hand, he remembered 
the late Alfred M. Best—whose life’s 
work was spent in producing cri- 
tiques of American insurance com- 
panies—relating how he started on 
this road. Said Mr. Cooke: “Some 
sixty or seventy years ago when he 
first came to New York, and know- 
ing nothing of insurance, he an- 
swered an advertisement offering a 
position of underwriter with an in- 
surance company. This was a small 
company, being run by two men. It 
was explained to him that all he had 
to do was accept proposal forms, 
check the premium calculations and 
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receive the money. All went well 
for about six months until on arrival 
at the office one morning he found 
no company, no office, no partners 
and no money: all four had vanished 
—the first two into thin air, the lat- 
ter to some other clime.” 


Basic Difference 


It was in this contorming to con- 
trol that American insurance had 
been made to differ so basically from 
ours. Mr. Cooke felt that the very 
severe State control in the U. S. had 
two adverse effects on the casualty 
companies. The first was that they 
were not free to think and act in 
unusual situations or in the develop 
ment and creation of new forms of 
insurance in the manner in which 
they should be and, secondly, their 
chances of making a reasonable un- 
derwriting profit, judged by British 
standards, were remote. Although 
the growth of this business in the 
U. S. over the last forty years was 
enormous, the effect of rating con- 
trol had been such that most compa- 
nies depended far more on stock ex- 
change profits than on underwriting 
profits, with the result that many 
were quite satisfied if they could 
break even on their underwriting. 

His own personal view was that 
not enough attention was paid by 
the powers that be to the necessity 
of the companies building up con- 
siderable reserves against the really 


bad periods which came to all types 
of international trade. 

Having described something of 
the atmosphere in which the execu- 
tive of an American company had to 
work, Mr. Cooke said he had tried 
to make it clear that there was little 
place for the free thinker in that 
situation; and it was mainly out of 
this situation that the unadmitted 
market in London had arisen. Prac- 
tically all the inventive genius of 
modern casualty insurance in the last 
forty years had come from London. 
New policies and new methods had 
been a matter of experimentation 
and had been brought to successful 
fruition, or rejected. He pointed out 
that the insurance for the nuclear 
risks in connection with the U. S. 
government’s nuclear-powered sub- 
marines was designed in London; 
that it was in London that the first 
policy on a turbojet aircraft had been 
written ; and that it was the London 
market which wrote the coverage 
not only on the first British passen- 
ger jet-liner, but on the prototypes of 
the Boeing 707. 


Further Developments 


Two further experimental devel- 
opments were now being pursued 
in London. The first was the insur- 
ance of static property, owned by 
large corporations, against all risks. 
This policy, now in its early stages of 
development, still had some exclu- 
sions, but was sure to become the nat- 
ural successor to the current policy 
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against fire and extended coverage 
perils. Mr. Cooke hoped that the un- 
admitted market in London would 
follow the classic pattern of co-op- 
eration with American companies so 
as to bring about a joint implementa- 
tion of this project. 

The second experiment was ex- 
cess of loss fire business. It seemed 
only reasonable that large corpora- 
tions in the U. S., which had enor- 
mous wealth of their own, should 
not need to insure their standard 
pattern of minimal fire losses. 

Mr. Cooke ended with some hard- 
hitting remarks. Referring to cur- 
rent trends and developments 
amongst the American companies, 
he said that more and more he found 
a body of younger men who were 
not satisfied just to go on doing 
business in the accustomed manner, 
and so they too had found ways and 
means of experimenting in some of 
the classes of business which used 
to be looked upon by underwriters in 
London as their own special field. 
“Five years ago I doubt if there was 
any market in the U. S. for top ex- 
cess public liability insurance. Two 
or three years ago there was a mar- 
ket for $1 million or $2 million; 
today their capacity exceeds $5 mil- 
lion, and I have little doubt that in 
five years’ time it will be several 
times this size,” he said. This, from 
the London underwriter’s point of 
view, was a most significant devel- 
opment, but even more so was the 
fact that the Northern-Employers 
Group had formed an American 
company for the sole purpose of writ- 
ing surplus lines business and no 
other. 

Finally, a warning for British in- 
surance. Mr. Cooke felt that, if 
American companies wanted to in- 
vade the British market successfully 
they would not do it by setting up 
branches in the glare of great pub- 
licity. Instead, they would seek to 
acquire the ownership of already es- 
tablished British companies. 


LOOKING BACK 


ALTHOUGH HOPING for even better 
things in 1961, British marine un- 
derwriters cannot be dissatisfied 
with the turn of events in the year 
just ended. Underwriting accounts 
have shown a distinct improvement 
—largely through the absence of 
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major casualties which, with the 
high values of modern liners and 
supertankers, can have such a great 
bearing on the results of a particular 
year’s underwriting. There has been 
a welcome drop in laid up tonnage 
and the flow of old, “bad risk” ships 
to the scrapyards has been acceler- 
ated. Repair costs have not risen as 
steeply as in former years, mainly 
because of intense shipyard compe- 
tition, and in some countries have 
proved reasonably stable. (If the 
freight market gets back to an even 
keel this year, however, deferred re- 
pairs will once again be in the news. ) 

As stated above, there have been 
no important or spectacular total 
losses, and it is significant that the 
penalty formula for adverse claims 
experience was not amended during 
1960. On the other hand, hull under- 
writers would be happier people if 
there was a reduction in two particu- 
lar types of casualties—fires on 
board ships and machinery explo- 
sions or breakdowns. Three casual- 
ties towards the end of 1960—a fire 
on the Queen Elizabeth, the disas- 
trous machinery explosion causing 
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loss of life on the Capetown Castle, 
and, again with loss of life, the ex- 
plosion on the new tanker Esso 
Portsmouth, pinpointed the contin- 
uing seriousness of this problem. 

At the Washington conference of 
the International Union of Marine 
Insurance, several markets expressed 
concern at the heavy claims experi- 
ence following breakdown of and/ 
or damage to machinery, and it is 
disconcerting to find that even mod- 
ern ships are not immune from this 
trouble. Figures for 1960 are not 
yet available, but in 1959 the world 
figure for total losses attributed by 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation to fire or explosion was more 
than double the figure for 1958, and 
partial losses arising from the same 
causes were considerably more than 
the average for the four preceding 
years. The Norwegian classification 
society reported recently that an ex- 
amination of statistics relating to 
fires on ships during the period 
1954-58 showed that 29% of all fires 
on Norwegian ships were engine 
room fires, compared with a world 
average of 19%. 


Looking on the brighter side, ma- 
rine underwriters are now obtaining 
the benefit from the steady stream of 
new, expensive ships coming for- 
ward. The past twelve months or so 
have been particularly 
for the number of new passenger 
liners which have entered service, 
among them Holland’s 38,600 ton 
Rotterdam, Italy’s 33,000 ton Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and Britain’s 37,600 
ton Windsor Castle. In December 
the 42,000 ton Oriana, of P & O- 
Orient lines, sailed on her maiden 
voyage, her insurance cover of ap- 
proximately £15 million represent- 
ing the largest insurance ever taken 
on a single hull in the London mar- 
ket. 

The capacity of the market will be 
further taxed very soon when it is 
faced with insured amounts of some 
£16 million on one vessel alone, the 
45,000 ton Canberra, also for P & O- 
Orient Lines. The France, of about 
60,000 tons gross, will enter service 
in 1962, and now the British gov- 
ernment has agreed to help the 
Cunard Line build a 75,000 ton re- 


significant 
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placement for the Queen Mary at a 
cost of £30 million. 


ST. LAWRENCE PREMIUMS 


As HAD BEEN anticipated for some 
time, the Joint Hull Committee, 
composed of Lloyd’s and company 
underwriters, have raised the official 
scale of minimum additional pre- 
miums for each in and out voyage 
to ports west of Montreal via the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Early in 1958 British marine un- 
derwriters adopted a schedule which 
incorporated surcharges and policy 
conditions for ocean vessels which 
proposed to navigate the Seaway and 
the Great Lakes. Before the first 
Seaway season commenced, however, 
an amended scale announced 
which drastically reduced the origi- 
nal surcharges in respect both of the 
summer and winter periods. I noted 
at the time (Best's, June, 1959) that 
no official explanation was advanced 
for the concession to shipowners, 
though it was not difficult to draw 
the obvious conclusions. 

At the end of the first navigational 
season, underwriters found that the 
teething troubles had been greater 
than expected, and congestion and 
lack of experience led to many casu- 
alties and damage to ships in the 
locks. Even so, underwriters de- 
cided to await the result of the sec- 


Was 


ond season’s navigation before con- 
sidering adjustment of premiums. 
Unhappily, it did not take the full 
1960 season to convince underwrit- 
ers that their worst fears had been 
realized, hence the hike in rates, al- 
though the new scale of surcharges 
has been postdated for the opening 
of the 1961 season. 

In effect, underwriters have re- 
verted to the surcharges which were 
originally adopted in August, 1958, 
so that the increases on the current 
scale range from approximately 
16%4% to 100%, depending upon 
the period of the voyage and the 
conditions of the policy. As before, 
the rates apply to vessels properly 
fitted with and equipped for the use 
of radar; for ships not fitted with 
radar, a further surcharge of 50% 
is imposed. Also, the appropriate 
additional premium for breaching 
the North Atlantic Warranty must 
be paid. Higher additional premi- 
ums may be charged for continuous 
local trading at underwriters’ dis- 
cretion. 

In the meantime, controversy con- 
tinues over the early experience of 
the Seaway. Many shipowners, who 
must work out very fine voyage esti- 
mates in these days of a freight 
famine, are deterred from Seaway 
trading by reports of strikes and 
delays. The president of American 
Export Lines said recently that much 
of the trouble has come from in- 
sufficient port labour and the need 


for deeper harbours, and added: 
“The potential of the Seaway is ex- 
cellent, but it will take hard work, 
continuous effort and ingenuity to 
develop it.” 


LLOYD'S ELECTIONS 


ANTHONY C. GROVER will be suc- 
ceeded as chairman of Lloyd’s this 
year by G. Ewart Thomson. The 
new deputy chairman is R. A. J. 
Porter. Mr. Thomson, who is 63, 
has been associated with Lloyd’s 
since 1914, when he joined Cuthbert 
Heath in his box. He was elected an 
underwriting member in 1933, and 
is a non-marine underwriter. Mr. 
Thomson became chairman of C. E. 
Heath and Co. in July, 1959. 

Aged 64, Mr. Porter is a promi- 
nent marine underwriter and an ex- 
chairman of the Joint Hull Commit- 
tee. He has been closely associated 
with the work of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance, and was 
a member of the executive committee 
of that organization for six years up 
to last September. Mr. Porter was 
elected an underwriting member of 
Lloyd’s in 1934. 

Ralph Hiscox, David Beck and 
Peter R. MacKinnon have been 
elected to serve on the Committee of 
Lloyd’s for a period of four years 
commencing on January 1, 1961. 
Mr. Hiscox was deputy chairman of 
Lloyd’s for the year 1959. 
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QUESTION 6 


(a) The DEF Department Store 
carries Gross Earnings Form #4, 
fire and extended coverage. A fire 
and explosion in their block has 
caused a grave physical condition 
which could be serious to people 
passing thereby. The city authori- 
ties, therefore, have enforced an ordi- 
nance shutting off the block to the 
public for a period of 4 days until 
the damaged premises can be in- 
spected and 
remedied, 


dangerous situations 
1. Is this loss covered under the pol- 
icy? 

2. If covered, for what time limit? 
(b) Suppose these premises had 
been shut off due to a quarantine im- 
posed by the health authorities. 

1. Is this loss covered under the pol- 


Explain your answer to (b-1). 


Answer 
(a) 1. Yes. 


policy. 

2. This loss is limited to 4 days. 
Maximum allowable under policy is 
two (2) weeks. 

(b) 1. No. 

2. The loss would not be covered 
although the suspension was caused 
by civil authority, because the loss 
was not occasioned by a peril insured 
against in the policy, perils being 
fire and extended coverage. 


Loss is covered under 


QUESTION 7 


(a) The G H I Company carry a 
Business Interruption fire policy 
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with extended coverage endorse- 
ment. Their premises are brick ordi- 
nary joist. The city ordinance states 
that “in the event premises of frame, 
brick-veneered, brick joist or mill 
type brick are destroyed to the ex- 
tent of 50% or more, the balance of 
the structure shall be razed and re- 
building shall be prohibited, unless 
they be of fire resistive construc- 
tion.” 


The insured premises would take a 
period of 7 months to rebuild, while 
fire resistive premises of similar size, 
would take 12 months to build. 


What is the measure of loss if the 
premises are totally destroyed ? 


(b) Assume the same conditions as 
(a) above and the insured has pro- 
vided for the contingency through 
his property damage policy and car- 
ries sufficient Business Interruption 
insurance to provide for the in- 
Will the 
loss be covered for 7 or 12 months, 
or not at all? 


creased construction time. 


(c) Assume the G H I Company 
can rebuild with the same construc- 
tion but a strike of the masons causes 
a delay of 2 months. 
Is this loss covered? 
(d) Assume the G H I Company 


can rebuild the same construction. 
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\fter a period of three months a 
steel strike prevents the contractor 
from getting the steel I beams needed 
in the re-construction of this risk. 
The steel mills are out on strike for 
3 months. 


1. Is this increase in time covered? 
2. Will the policy be adequate (in 
time limit) to cover this loss? 


Answer 
(a) The measure of loss in case of 
a total destruction of the property 
would be the seven month period, 
as the policy excludes increases in 
losses occasioned by local or state 
ordinances regulating construction. 
The extension caused by the ordi- 
nance would have to be covered else- 
where. 


(b) The loss would still be covered 
for only the seven month period as 
the policy does not allow for the in- 
crease in loss due to increase in time 
occasioned by local or state ordi- 
nance affecting construction. 


(c) The policy would not extend to 
cover this period as the strike was 
occasioned at the assured premises. 


(d) 1. Yes, the increase is covered 
because only strikes occasioned at 
the assured’s premises are excluded. 
2. Yes, as this period is allowed to 
be added to that normal period by 
the terms of the policy. 


QUESTION 8 


What is your definition of the term 


fe , 
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“normal” as used in the Business 


Interruption form? 


Answer 


Normal as used in Business Inter- 
ruption is—That condition that 
would have existed had no loss oc- 
curred. 


QUESTION 9 


Define “Gross Earnings.” 


Answer 


The total net 
sales, or the total net sales value of 
production and merchandise sold if 
a manufacturing risk, plus all other 
income derived from the business, 
less the cost of goods sold including 
packaging or raw stock if a manu- 
facturing risk, less the cost of mate- 
rials and supplies consumed in the 
service or production, less the cost 


Gross earnings are: 
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of services purchased from outsiders 
for resale which do not continue 
under contract. Nothing else may 
be deducted. 


ASSIGNED RISKS 


AN ASSIGNED RISK pool whereby 
any automobile owner may obtain 
basic automobile coverage from any 
licensed insurance company of his 
choice may be the most feasible so- 
lution to the difficult problems now 
confronting the industry. This con- 
cept was presented by H. W. Yount, 
executive vice president of the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company in 
an address before the Mutual Insur- 
ance Technical Conference in New 
York. Yount described the pool as 
essentially an accounting office. It 
would function as follows: If the 
underwriter decides that the busi- 
ness is undesirable he would merely 
assign the risk on a monthly bor- 
dereaux basis to the pool. The com- 
pany and its agents would continue 
to service the business and handle 
the claims but the losses would be 
pooled. In order to furnish a finan- 
cial incentive to the company under- 
writer against throwing everything 
into the pool, there should be a fi- 
nancial penalty attached in the na- 
ture of an advance pool surcharge. 

Pool deficits might be distributed 
in such a way as to create further 
incentives to retain the business as 
direct insurance rather than assign- 
ing it to the pool. Yount said that 
such a plan might ease the pressure 
on producers and underwriters and 
would insure that all such business 
was included for rate-making pur- 
poses. It would also help to improve 
the public image of the insurance 
industry. A similar proposal was 
made a short while ago by Edgar 
E. Isaacs, vice president of the At- 
lantic Companies. 

To help resolve problems growing 
out of the assigned risk plan and 
compulsory automobile insurance in 
New York State, the Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers’ Asocia- 
tion, Inc., has mapped out a pro- 
gram designed to provide higher 
policy limits for motorists in the As- 
signed Risk Plan and to offer them 


broader protection. Under the pro- 
posed “Assigned Risk Relief Pro- 
gram” high policy limits, broad- 
form family policies, uninsured mo- 
torists endorsement and medical 
payments coverage would be made 
available to motorists in the as- 
signed risk plan. In discussing the 
plan, which has been submitted to 
the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Rates and Regula- 
tion, Robet J. Kornstein, president- 
elect of the association, noted that 
99% of the motorists in the As- 
signed Risk Plan have not been 
guilty of any major traffic violations 
such as driving while drunk, driving 
while under narcotics, hit and run, 
homocide or assault with auto, ex- 
cessive speeding resulting in injury 
or damage, or driving with sus- 
pended license or with no license. 


ASSIGNED RISK LIMITS 


LEGISLATION WHICH WOULD require 
the companies writing automobile 
coverages in New York State to pro- 
vide, upon request, higher liability 
limits for motorists in the Assigned 
Risk Plan will be sponsored by the 
Greater New York Insurance Bro- 
ker’s Association, in the 1961 legis- 
lative session. Aimed to help ease 
the discontent caused by cancella- 
tions, declinations and refusals to 
renew auto liability coverages, the 
measure would provide minimum 
liability insurance limits for assigned 
auto risks of $25/50/5,000. It would 
also permit assigned risks to pur- 
chase the broad form coverage or the 
uninsured motorist endorsement and 
$1,000 medical payments coverage. 
It is indicated the association will 
not endorse the proposal offered by 
member companies of the National 
3ureau, which contains a restriction 
against cancellation of automobile 
liability policies, after the first 60 
days. 


FEE INCREASED 


THE ASSESSMENT levied on unin- 
sured motorists in Maryland when 
they register their cars has been in- 
creased from $8 to $26. The money 
is used to finance the state’s unsatis- 
fied claim and judgment fund. The 
increase was necessary because of a 
growing paper deficit of the fund. 
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Planning Merger—from page 37 


the account has been placed. Each 
daily report is identified in the same 
manner so that little time is wasted 
in determining who handles the ac- 
count when a telephone call about 
it is made. 


Bookkeeping 


Adopting a bookkeeping system 
that will suit the expanded agency 
will probably mean a change or at 
least many new innovations in the 
system. Authority over office person- 
nel should be vested in one principal. 
He, in our case, does not solicit or 
service accounts. His primary pur- 
pose in the agency is office manager 
and head bookkeeper. 
fields of 


These 
responsibility keep him 
busier than the rest of us and we 
consider ourselves fortunate to have 


two 


a partner well versed in running an 
office and a bookkeeping system. 
This brings up another important 
facet in setting up a merger. We feel, 
after experiencing two mergers, that 
no record should be kept of premium 


volume or number of accounts for 
each member of the firm. All of our 
premium goes into one account and 
no reckoning is made between us 
where we weigh or compare the vol- 
ume of production of each member 
of the firm. As long as each is doing 
his job to the best of his ability we 
feel that is all any of us can ask of the 
others. One person might specialize 
in commercial or industrial accounts 
and the other in personal accounts. 
Here the advantage of merger is ap- 
parent because the entire field of in- 
surance is covered by people who 
know and like what they are doing. 

A further division of authority 
should be made to handle such im- 
portant functions as advertising and 
donations so that the agency will be 
able to refer all such matters to one 
person who acts on authority ac- 
quired through previous agreement 
with other members of the firm. This 
provides continuity in advertising 
and saves time for the agency in the 
matter of solicitation for donations 
by the many charitable organizations 
which constantly seek contributions 
from businessmen. Budgets can be 


followed and 
solicitors of 


time is saved once 
funds have learned 
whom to contact for contributions of 
one kind or another. 


Adequate Space 


Adequate office space can pose an- 
other difficult problem with today’s 
high rents for modern, well located 
facilities. Keeping in mind antici- 
pated expansion and growth, this is 
the time to plan ahead and make any 
necessary changes or to move to a 
new location that meets the require- 
ments of the new firm. A new book- 
keeping system and volume produc- 
tion procedures in the office might 
require the purchase of additional 
equipment. 

These expenses bring us to an- 
other serious problem in forming a 
merger. Where is the money to oper- 
ate the new agency coming from? It 
is assumed that a cut-off date will be 
established for the old agencies and 
that each will be responsible for col- 
lections and closing of the agency up 
to that date. After the cut-off date 
the new merged entity must begin 


The quality of a company’s reputation is established 
by performance, not promises. 


The Boston Group’s network of 69 Local Offices is 
strategically-located to assure over 7,000 Inde- 

pendent Agents in the United States and Canada of perform- 
ance that fully justifies one of the industry’s finest reputations. 
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full operations with responsibility for 
all functions of the agency. Unless 
the trust account is bolstered with 
funds from the old agencies the ex- 
penses of operation and the cost of 
new equipment and other costs of 
making the changeover will eat into 
these funds faster than commission 
income can replace them. Perhaps a 
short term bank loan is the answer. 
No matter what else you do, ponder 
this question well and be sure you 
have made adequate provisions to 
maintain the solvency of the new en- 
tity. 


Of course your new trust account 
is in the name of the new agency. 
What are you going to name it? If 
you are going to use your own 
names, whose name will appear first ? 
It might be wise to consider a trade 
style to get away from your own 
names and thus build a good will 
equity in the business that has real 
value if the agency should sell or 
become part of an estate. 

All of these suggestions and ideas 
should be considered prior to the 


actual merger. After the merger 
there are other problems to be 
solved. 

You will have signed new agency 
agreements with all companies rep- 
resented in both the old agencies 
because of the need to service ac- 
counts whose policies have as long 
as three or five years to run until 
expiration. However, it is assumed 
that you will not need all of those 
companies on a permanent basis. It 
may be good business sense to termi- 
nate some old line connections and 
here is where you begin the battle 
with your conscience. Old friend- 
ships and long time company rela- 
tionships are hard to sever, but you 
must remember that the merger was 
made for many reasons, one of which 
was adequate markets through larger 
volume for each company in the of- 
fice. You can’t keep them all. What 
are you going to do? Naturally 
will pick the best companies 
markets, but if your experience 
lows that in my agency you 
spend sleepless nights solving 
one. 


you 
and 
fol- 
will 
this 





BOSTON INSURANCE GROUP 


Immediate efforts must be made 
to introduce each other’s accounts 
to the new personnel in the agency. 
Transferring allegiance is a long 
slow process and will be resisted by 
many of your accounts for a long 
period of time. Your staff should be 
made fully aware of this and be alert 
to provide service and do all things 
which will help this transition as fast 
as possible. 


Employee Resistance 


If you think your accounts are 
slow to accept the new way of life 
wait until you see your employees 
in action. Since they are good work- 
ers and loyal to their boss they will 
find it not only difficult but almost 
distasteful to take orders from others 
and to adopt methods alien to their 
usual way of doing their work. Not 
only this, they are apt to be jealous 
of each other, especially if you have 
taken some of their former authority 
from them. It is of extreme impor- 
tance that you understand their loy- 


(Continued on the next page 
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Planning Merger—Continued 


alty and attempt to alleviate the pains 
brought on by the merger. 

Employee relationships will be 
one of your most difficult problems 
and you must be aware of what is 
going on from day to day and do 
everything possible to correct what- 
ever seems to be causing the dis- 
turbance. In time these same people 
will become a single working force 
for the entire agency and the problem 
will be solved, but until this happens 
you are faced with some trying situ- 
ations. My point is this .... If 
these people are well trained and 
were loyal workers in the old agency 
you should give them every chance 
to orient themselves to the new. In- 
tegration is a painful process wher- 
ever it occurs. 

I have already mentioned that it 
might be expedient to readjust office 
procedures and specialize some of 
the work. For example, my own 
office, realizing that claim service is 
the key to a good agency reputation, 
placed one girl on a claims desk with 
full responsibility to keep records 
of claims, check the progress of ad- 
justments, complete claims forms 
and accident reports, and keep the 
partners informed if their personal 
attention is needed. Another was 
placed at the telephone switchboard. 
We found the number of calls in- 
creased tremendously and that it was 
definitely in order to make this 
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change in our office routine. Our 
suspense items increased so rapidly 
it was necessary to assign one girl 
to handling the suspense desk to 
keep incoming and outgoing corres- 
pondence in order. Others may find 
it necessary to adopt some of these 
changes in their agency. 

These suggestions may appear as 
over-specialization and one may 
wonder if any of our staff is suffi- 
ciently trained to handle any task 
put before him. By using a unit sys- 
tem to handle accounts the secretary 
or head girl for each partner is fully 
informed of everything that goes on 
in that unit and has been trained to 
handle all phases of agency opera- 
tion. A constant training program 
is necessary for newer members on 
our staff so that they will be 
equipped to take over the top jobs 
during vacations and periods of ill- 
ness as well as when an employee 
leaves the job for some reason or 
other. 

All of us in the rural and small 
lines field are plagued with the high 
cost of servicing small accounts. 
Small policies are just as expensive 
to handle as those developing large 
premiums. Routine office procedures 
must be set up for quick but accu- 
rate handling of this type of account. 

Using the unit system and segre- 
gating the accounts among the prin- 
cipals in the agency lends itself to 
faster handling of both renewals and 
other servicing required for the ac- 
count. Dividing your time so that 
one principal is in the office during 
most working hours while the other 
is out on calls is helpful. This pre- 
vents a backlog of telephone calls and 
often the insured’s problem can be 
solved in one transaction rather than 
two or three. 


Retain the Account 


In every office will be found in- 
sureds who for some reason or other 
get upset with the agent, perhaps 
over denial of a claim or for some 
other reason. The advantage in a 
merger is that very often the account 
can be passed along to one of the 
other principals who can re-estab- 
lish good relationships and retain the 
account for the agency. Personali- 
ties differ and if one of you can’t 
get along with the account, you prob- 
ably shouldn’t be writing it anyway. 


Now, what are the real advantages 
in a merger? I hope I haven't 
frightened the reader into believing 
it is too difficult to accomplish to 
warrant making the move. I assure 
you that the advantages far outweigh 
the éfforts you put forth to make 
the consolidation. First, by increas- 
ing volume with the companies you 
have chosen to do business with, 
your marketing problems will be 
eased tremendously. What is a seri- 
ous problem to a smaller agent will 
amount to routine handling of an 
account for you in many cases. This 
permits more time for solicitation, 
and while your competitor is scramb- 
ling around for a market you are out 
selling another account. 


Public Affairs 


More people in the agency mean 
more time for public affairs. I some- 
times believe that without insurance 
agents to handle fund drives and 
head various community organiza- 
tions our whole way of life would 
collapse. In every city throughout 
this country insurance agents play 
an important part in community life, 
and a merger will help divide these 
tasks so that no person is overloaded 
with work. Improved public rela- 
tions immediately develop because 
of greater participation and _ the 
agency becomes better known in the 
community. 

Competitively the merged agency 
has a distinct advantage over the 
smaller agents in the community, and 
because of its market and wider vari- 
ety of talent, should be able to meet 
with ease any competition that de- 
velops. 

You will find that you have spread 
the talents of your personnel. They 
will be doing a better job with more 
efficiency than if each were trying to 
handle the whole task by himself. 
You can spend more money for ad- 
vertising, and will find yourself de- 
veloping a well planned program 
with a greater amount of money to 
spend for this purpose. 

To sum it all up, if you plan a 
merger, plan it well. Most of the 
pitfalls can be avoided if you take 
your time and develop all the perti- 
nent facts necessary to set up a new 
business that has a reasonable chance 
of doing for you what you expected 
it to do. 
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W. C. RATE CHANGES 


INCREASED WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION rates filed by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 
have approved in 
The increases 
manufacurting ; 
ing and 3.2% 


been Georgia. 


average 2.3% for 
6.5% for contract- 
for all other 
They were, however, smaller than 


the increases asked by the Council. 


risks. 


The actuarial staff 
Board of Insurance has recom- 
mended an f 2.6% in 
workmen’s compensation 
that state. 
been taken under advisement by the 


of the Texas 


increase of 
rates in 
The increase, which has 
Board, breaks down to increases of 
for manufacturing; 4.1% for 
contracting ; 0.7% for oil and 2.2% 
for all other risks. 


2 207 
ind 7 


AUTO RATE REVISIONS 


AUTOMOBILE RATE revisions filed by 
the National Automobile Underwrit- 
and the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters be- 
came effective October 26 in Minne- 
sota. The filing of the NAUA results 
in an average statewide increase of 


ers Association 


4% for comprehensive insurance for 
private passenger cars. For private 
passenger cars, $50 deductible col- 
lision premiums are reduced an aver 
age of 5% while $100 deductible col- 
lision premiums are increased an 
average of 2.5%. For 
automobiles, fire rates are 
approximately 10%. For commercial 


commercial 
re¢ luced 


vehicles operating within a radius of 
50 miles, premiums for collision in- 
surance are increased approximately 
7%. For commercial vehicles operat- 
ing in excess of a 50 mile radius, 
collision premiums are reduced an 
average of 10 to 20 percent. The 
NBCU revised automobile liability 
rates for commercial cars and gar- 
age risks buying the broad protec- 
tion. These revisions result in aver- 
age increases of 5.3% for commercial 
cars and 22.5% for the garage risks. 
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Superior Court Judge Claude D. 
Shaw, of the Fulton Superior Court, 
has remanded to the consideration of 
Georgia Commissioner Cravey the 
automobile liability rate adjustment 
filing of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. The Bureau had 
appealed to the court from the Com- 
missioner’s order disapproving the 
requested rate adjustment which pro- 
posed increases averaging 8.4%. The 
NBCU now will be in position to 
present further evidence to the Com- 
missioner, to support its filing. 


E. C. RATE INCREASE 


REVISED FIRE and extended cover- 
age rates have been filed by the 
South Carolina Inspection and Rat- 
ing Bureau with the insurance de- 
partment of that state. The changes 
result in a negligible over-all change 
in fire rates and an average increase 
of 22.9% in extended coverage 
rates. The increase in extended cov- 
erage rates, which are based on a 
15-year experience figure, reflects 
to a large extent the losses caused 
by Hurricane Gracie in 1959. In ad- 
dition it is proposed to increase the 
present $50 windstorm and hail de- 
ductible clause to $100 in the Sea- 
coast territory. Full coverage is 
available to insureds for an addi- 
tional premium. A public hearing 
on the filing was held on December 


13. 


LIABILITY FILING 


REVISED BODILY injury rates for 
owners’, landlords’ and_ tenants’ 
liability insurance and revised rates 
for storekeeper’s liability insurance 
filed by the Mutual Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau became effective No- 
vember 16 in Michigan. The revi- 
sions for the O.L. and T. area and 
frontage classifications result in an 
average increase of 18.5%. The 
storekeeper’s liability rates were re- 
vised correspondingly. 


AUTO RATE FILING 


THE NATIONAL Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association 
filed their package policy and safe 
driver rating plan in Kentucky 
where it was approved effective 
February 1. Coincidentally the basic 
rate structure was revised. The re- 
vision will result in average de- 
crease of 4.24% for physical damage 
coverages and increases in liability 
rates of 8.1% for private passenger 
cars, 14.5% for commercial vehicles 
and 12.2% for garage risks buying 
the broad protection for liability 
coverages. 

Filings for the package policy and 
safe driver plan have also been made 
in West Virginia where they became 
effective November 1 and in Rhode 
Island where they became effective 
December 1. In this state basic lia- 
bility rates will be increased an aver- 
age of 10% for private passenger 
cars, 4.3% for commercial vehicles 
and 25% for garage risks buying the 
broad protection. The program be- 
came effective December 15 in Ala- 
bama and has been filed in Florida. 
In the latter state an average in- 
crease in basic liability rates for pri- 
vate passenger cars of 5.9% has been 
proposed. 


GLASS RATES 


REVISED GLASS insurance rates filed 
by the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau became effective November 30 
in nine states and the District of 
Columbia. The filings result in the 
following average changes: Arizona, 
+11.5%; Arkansas, —8.3%: Dis- 
trict of Columbia, +6.5% ; Massa- 
chusetts, +14.1%; New Jersey, 
+14.9% ; Oklahoma, —9.9% ; Ore- 
gon, +11.4% Pennsylvania, 
+9.3% ; Tennessee, +7.1% and 


West Virginia, +8.5%. 
E. C. RATE INCREASE 


AN INCREASE averaging 15.8% in 
extended coverage rates filed by the 
Louisiana Rating and Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau became effective De- 
cember 1 in that state. The increase 
reflects losses of $30 million caused 
by Hurricane Audrey in 1957, much 
of which was on farm properties. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Supervision—from page 23 


of U.S. Public Law 15. Both Wash- 
ington and the states continue to 
face a period of accommodation to 
each other’s views, philosophies, and 
regulatory techniques. 

We believe that there is public ac- 
ceptance of the general approach 
used by the states to regulate the 
insurance business. By the same 
token, we believe that there is also 
general acceptance by the American 
people of the philosophy of the anti- 
trust laws and of the regulatory 
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techniques devised by Congress, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the 
Department of Justice to implement 
this national philosophy. The Su- 
preme Court and Congress have de- 
creed, in effect, that this anti-trust 
philosophy must be blended into the 
states’ traditional approach to insur- 
ance regulation. 

While the authors of the report 
have criticized a number of aspects 
of state regulation, we believe they 
have gone a long way toward rec- 
ognizing the intrinsic soundness of 
the basic techniques used in state 
regulation. Conversely, we also 
think that the business has adjusted 
itself to the fact that there must be 
a better accommodation between the 
philosophy of the anti-trust laws 
and state regulation. True, some 
branches of the business have made 
the adjustment faster than others. 
Since most companies and trade or- 
ganizations in the business employ 
experienced counsel, adaptation to 
this broader concept of regulation 
has been accomplished without too 
much difficulty. For instance, after 
the enactment of U. S. Public Law 
15, the Life Insurance Association 
of America promptly added to its 
staff a top-flight lawyer who had ex- 
tensive experience in the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 


Slower Development 


We are constrained to say, how- 

ever, that the states have been slower 
in recognizing the need to broaden 
the scope of state regulation in the 
anti-trust area and to implement this 
enlarged responsibility by the addi- 
tion of experienced anti-trust per- 
sonnel to state insurance depart- 
ments. There are several reasons for 
this: 
(1) It is difficult to change a reg- 
ulatory approach rooted in tradition. 
(2) There is widespread under- 
standing in state regulatory circles 
that when the states enacted rating 
laws, “baby” Unfair Trade Practices 
Acts, and appropriate state anti- 
trust laws, pursuant to the invitation 
extended to them in U. S. Public 
Law 15, they had fully insulated 
themselves against the operation of 
the Federal anti-trust and related 
laws, except for boycott, coercion, 
and intimidation. 


What is less well understood— 
and the report of the Subcommittee 
highlights this—is that there are 
many areas of conduct, aside from 
those directly sanctioned by the rat- 
ing laws,! which run afoul of basic 
anti-trust principles and which 
should be prosecuted by any alert 
agency entrusted with their enforce- 
ment. 


Areas for Speculation 


In this connection, the report of 
the Subcommittee offers some in- 
teresting areas for speculation. For 
example, if Congress, rather than the 
states, had enacted national rating 
laws patterned after the Commis- 
sioners-All-Industry Bills, no doubt 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice would 
have been much more active in rec- 
ognizing and prosecuting concerted 
activities not sanctioned by the rat- 
ing laws than the states have been. 
On the other hand, if Congress had 
enacted a country-wide rating bill 
patterned after the O’Mahoney-Mc- 
Hugh Bill (S. 3907), it probably 
would be said that the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice would have 
been markedly reduced. This is be- 
cause the proposed new rating bill 
if it operated the way its drafters 
contemplated—would stimulate more 
price competition and minimize con- 
certed adherence to rates; by so do- 
ing, the need for ancillary measures 
against restrictive practices would be 
reduced. 

As the report of the Subcommittee 
points out in connection with the 
exemption granted to insurers under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
permission to make rates in concert 
is actually a limited exemption. It 
would certainly furnish no legal pro- 
tection against the many other con- 
certed activities which remain pro- 
scribed under the rationale of the 
anti-trust laws. Furthermore, the 
conclusions and recommendations of 
the Subcommittee on aviation insur- 
ance suggest that there are many 
concerted activities, wholly outside 
of those sanctioned by the rating 
laws, which conflict with basic anti- 
trust concepts. 

sy the conduct of its investigation 
and the tenor of its report, the Sub- 


1 See New York General Business Law, Sec. 340. 
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committee has echoed the belief of 
Congress that, in many respects, 
anti-trust concepts can be quite con- 
sistent with traditional concepts of 
state regulation and, where appro- 
priate, should be used to supplement 
them. 

The thinking of the Subcommittee 
is very aptly summed up in its rec- 
ommendation No. 20 which reads: 
“(20) The evidence gathered on 
State actions for enforcement of stat- 
utes on restraint of trade, monopoly, 
and unfair trade practices indicates 
lax supervision. Over two-thirds of 
the States reported no formal actions 
taken whatsoever in this field. 

“The Subcommittee feels that 
while State legislation does exist in 
this field, more diligent supervision 
is necessary to protect the public 
interests. Only a very small per- 
centage of the cases brought were re- 
lated to restrictive competitive prac- 
tices. Failure on the part of the 
States to enforce their statutes will 
inevitably lead to Federal jurisdic- 
tion in this area.” 

As we see it, this recommenda- 
tion—along with its companion rec- 
ommendations on mergers (18), and 
liquidations (19)—is the heart of 
this section of the Subcommittee’s 
report. 


Federal vs. State 


As we have pointed out earlier, 
the Subcommittee has recommended 
twenty areas in which state regula- 
tion could be improved. There 
would have been no occasion to make 
such recommendations if the Sub- 
committee believed that state regu- 
lation were incapable of effectively 
regulating the business. We do not 
ignore the fact that the recommenda- 
tions have an “or else” connotation 
to them. Nor do we overlook the fact 
that the Subcommittee may have 
actually leaned toward Federal reg- 
ulation, as the three dissenting Sena- 
tors surmised, but felt that an 
affirmative recommendation for Fed- 
eral regulation would have been im- 
politic or untimely in view of the ab- 
breviated nature of the investigation 
thus far. Certain it is that the re- 
port, with a single exception, does 
not contain any outright advocacy 
of general Federal regulation of the 
insurance business. This is con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Supervision—Continued 


firmed by a statement made by Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney before the U. S. 
Senate on August 29, 1960, in con- 
nection with the introduction of 
S. 3907, the proposed new District 
of Columbia rate regulatory bill. 
Senator O’Mahoney said: 

“The hearings and the study have 
not produced any substantial support 
for an over-all revision of our na- 
tional policy for the regulation of 
insurance by substituting Federal 
powers for state.” 

By implication, the report does 

advocate Federal regulation of the 
Aviation Insurance business in the 
following language (P. 59) : 
“State insurance officials, with lim- 
ited jurisdiction, are unable to cope 
with the complex business conduct of 
the interstate and international avia- 
tion business. If, at the conclusion of 
its current proceedings* the De- 
partment of Justice should be ren- 
dered powerless to combat these re- 
strictions in the aviation insurance 
field because of the judicial construc- 
tion of the McCarran Act, it will 
then be necessary for Congress to 
consider appropriate revisions of the 
law.” 

3ut, the impact of this recommen- 
dation was blunted by the Subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations in the field 
of ocean marine insurance. There, 
in a branch of the insurance business 
involving international operations, 
Congress intervened forty years ago 
by enacting Section 29 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920. This sec- 
tion provided a limited exemption 
under which ocean marine insurers 
were permitted to act in concert to 
provide a United States market 
which could successfully compete 
against foreign markets, particularly 
the British. The Subcommittee also 
stated that (P. 62): 


“ 


in general, State laws do not 
regulate marine insurance. 4 


American Hull Syndicate 

The Subcommittee then 
those American insurers who com- 
prise the American Hull Syndicate 


accused 


2Four aviation underwriting groups, 
Associated Aviation Underwriters, (2) 
Insurance Rating Bureau, (3) lt S 
Underwriters, and (4) Stewart Smith & Co.) 
have been ordered to produce records before 
a Federal Grand Jury in New York. 


((1) 
Aviation 
Aviation 
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of a number of restrictive practices. 
It recommended that the record be 
referred to the Department of Jus- 
tice and suggested that repeal, re- 
vision, or clarification of Section 29 
might be necessary. 

The Subcommittee also referred to 
the activities of two Federal agen- 
cies, the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Federal Maritime Board. 
The FTC had conducted an investi- 
gation of the ocean marine insurance 
industry between 1950 and 1956. 
The Subcommittee said the Commis- 
sion was “dilatory” in its disposition 
of this matter. It said the Commis- 
sion was “guilty of a serious breach 
of duty” in not referring the matter 
of “possible Sherman Act violations” 
to the Department of Justice. It ac- 
cused the Federal Maritime Board 
of being “remiss in its duties” in 
failing to encourage competition, 
eliminate restrictive practices, and 
in sanctioning a division of the mar- 


ket. 


Criticizing Both 


Thus, the Subcommittee displayed 
a fine impartiality, criticizing the 
regulatory efforts of both state and 
Federal agencies. If the accusations 
against the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Federal Maritime 
3oard are well-founded, the report 
raises a serious question as to the 
comparative advantage of Federal vs. 
state regulation in this area. 

We do not subscribe to the Sub- 
committee’s opinion that the states 
are unable to cope with the regula- 
tion of the interstate and interna- 
tional aviation business. We concede 
that the regulation of international 
activities poses complex problems ; 
Congress and other branches of 
our government have found that 
out through hard experience in at- 
tempting to deal with other trade 
activities in various parts of the 
world. But the fact is that every 
American insurer engaged in the 
aviation business (and American 
ocean marine insurance) must be 
licensed in some state and is subject 
to examination by the home state; 
and, where it engages in interstate 
activities, is also subject to examina- 
tion under the examination proce- 
dures of the NAIC. Thus, there is 
an existing and direct method of in- 
vestigating and ascertaining the 


competitive practices of these com- 
panies in the field of aviation. 

If a more uniform approach is re- 

quired on the national scene, it can 
be accomplished by either greater 
co-operation between the _ states 
through the NAIC, or, if necessary, 
through the medium of interstate 
compacts. Admittedly, the present 
system has an ad hoc touch to it and, 
obviously, is a modus vivendi. We 
see no harm in such a temporary 
arrangement for the aviation busi- 
ness is still relatively new and is des- 
tined to have a growth far beyond 
anything which we now visualize. 
To the extent that state regulation 
of aviation insurance has not yet 
reached its maximum effectiveness, 
we think that the explanation lies in 
another direction ; indeed, the report 
of the Subcommittee points it out. 
After conceding that the experts 
from the New York Insurance De- 
partment were well qualified to pass 
upon technical problems in the avia- 
tion field, the Subcommittee went on 
to state that, thus far, New York 
had “acted as if this (dealing with 
the problems affecting the over-all 
health of the industry) was not one 
of its major responsibilities.” The 
Subcommittee added : 
“The attitude expressed by the New 
York officials is certainly not ori- 
ented toward combating non-com- 
petitive behavior or affirmatively 
creating the climate in which com- 
petition can thrive.” 


Resources Available 


New York and other key states 
certainly have the resources and 
know-how to build a staff of men 
competent to conduct investigations 
of this type. The difficulty has been 
that the states, for the reasons al- 
ready stated, have been slow in adapt- 
ing themselves to their new responsi- 
bilities in this area. In this respect, 
we think there is substance to the 
point made in the scholarly Yale Law 
School article of 1958 which pointed 
out that the enforcement machinery 
has lagged behind its statutory 
framework. It is one thing to hur- 
riedly pass a group of laws to meet 
a Congressional mandate ; it is quite 
another to have a vast business and 
the numerous independent regula- 
tory units supervising it promptly 
adopt and implement the philosophy 
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embraced within the new laws. The 
report, therefore, serves a_ useful 
purpose in emphasizing the need for 
the states to better adjust themselves 
to the fact that something new has 
been added. 


Cause for Concern? 


In this connection, we turn to 
Recommendations 18, 19 and 20 of 
the Subcommittee. Any attempt to 
deal with problems of restraint of 
trade, monopoly, unfair trade prac- 
tices (as well as mergers, acquisi- 
tions and liquidations) and the com- 
plex interrelations involved in the 
competitive pattern of a nationwide 
industry will present difficult and 
delicate questions of law and fact 
and of interstate co-operation. Im- 
plicit in the Subcommittee’s report 
is the idea that the states lack the 
expertise to recognize and deal with 
such activities, the impropriety of 
which is readily manifest to those 
with anti-trust know-how. Some 
people in the business have asked: 
Can insurance department personnel 
provide the expertise and the sophis- 
tication which a judicious and effec- 
tive handling of such questions re- 
quire? Can they become the sort of 
well-trained investigators that the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, for example, has de- 
veloped over the years? And some 
of the more pessimistic have asked : 
If these difficult initial requirements 
were fulfilled, could this new genera- 
tion of examiners be sufficiently in- 
sulated from local pressures? ° 

As we see it, the states have no 
choice ; they must either develop the 
manpower and know-how to deal 
with these broader assignments or 
the tasks must be abandoned to the 
Federal government. 

We believe that the larger and bet- 
ter-staffed insurance departments, 
working in conjunction with the 
NAIC, must do the pioneering in 
these fields, which are new in some 
respects, though not in others. These 
tasks will require fresh skills and 
outlooks, but in the past the states 
have solved problems of equal com- 
plexity. We believe that the states 
preferably through the machinery of 
the NAIC—should pool their indi- 
vidual experience on mergers and 
liquidations. 


(To be continued) 
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Aetna Casualty & Standard Fire Cos.: 
Donald G. Vaughan has been advanced to 
assistant vice president-engineering dept. 
John L. Sullivan has been named assistant 
secretary-controllers dept. 

Aetna Casualty appointments: David W. 
Keenan made general manager at Tampa, 
Fla. George Cholet advanced to superin- 
tendent of compensation claim div. and 
Walter C. Johannes as assistant superin- 
tendent. Samuel Kaltman, superintendent 
and attorney, compensation claim div. at 
New York office, has retired after 41 years. 


Aetna Ins.: John J. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed manager of fidelity-surety dept. 
succeeding secretary Edward S. Crookes, 
who is retiring. 

Special agent Robert B. Gerrish has been 
transferred from Dallas to New Orleans. 


Allstate Cos.: Vice president Davis W. 
Ellis, who was in charge of sales develop 
ment for life-accident-sickness lines, has 
assumed new responsibilities in the mar- 
keting dept. where he will be coordinator 
of programs and activities of the men 
heading the sale of all lines of insurance 
and will also act in similar responsibility 
in area of sales training. 

William Okerholm has been made con- 
troller, national accounts dept., Skokie. 

Edward H. Brogan and Ira M. Braucht 
have been appointed operating managers 
at Illinois regional office (Skokie) and 
Santa Ana, Cal., respectively. J. Robert 
Kiehne, Charlotte, N. C., and C. Richard 
Miller, Seattle, Wash., have been named 
sales supervisors-commercial casualty. 

Other regional appointments: Jack F. 
Gordon, district sales manager, Houston, 
Texas; Charles L. Kelly, sales supervisor, 
life-accident-sickness, Salem, Ore.; Frank 
Fitch, assistant underwriting manager, 
Long Island, N. Y.; Jack L. Kenny, district 
sales manager, Vancouver, Can.; Harry M. 
Atkins, assistant claim manager, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Terrance J. Hickey, underwrit- 
ing manager, Menlo Park, Cal.; Van L. 
Freeman, personnel manager, Murray Hill, 
N. J.; and Edward L. Stone, sales develop- 
ment manager, Kansas City, Mo. 


America Fore Cos.: Secretary William L. 
Brennan, long identified with the home 
office loss dept., has retired after 44 years’ 
service. 

Andrew Barbiere, Brooklyn, and Richard 
A. Stout, Pittsburgh, have been promoted 
to assistant general adjusters at home 
office. 


American Indemnity: Gerald W. Geiger 
has been advanced to manager of Kansas 
City branch succeeding the late H. F. 
Sanderford, Jr. 


American Mecury: H. David Brannon, 
formerly aviation underwriter for Ohio 
Casualty, has been appointed to the un- 
derwriting staff. 


American Mutual Liab.: Hal B. O'Connor, 
formerly vice president-sales for Hardware 
Mutual Casualty, has been appointed to 
direct the activities of a newly-established 
planning dept., which will be concerned 
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with plans and programs of new lines and 

new forms of coverage. 
Charles E. Arch has been 

manager at Cincinnati. 


named sales 


American Surety: Stewart R. Pollock has 
been named resident vice president and 
Kenneth K. Klingenmeier promoted to 
manager of Buffalo branch. 


Atlantic Cos.: Donald R. Cuming, for- 
merly assistant personnel manager with 
Royal-Globe Group, has been appointed 
personnel officer succeeding the late War- 
ren Partridge, Jr. 


Boit, Dalton & Church: New partners 
named by this Boston insurance agency: 
Henry Saltonstall Howe, Douglass R. 
Temple and Patrick Fitzpatrick. 

Edwin R. Johnson has been named ex- 
ecutive vice president and Richard B. 
Learnard and Leon W. Buttrick made vice 
presidents. 


Boston Group: Harold E. Currier has been 
made superintendent of home office inland 
marine underwriting dept. 

Marvin E. Hindorff has been appointed 
state agent for Iowa (Des Moines) and 
Marvin Perrett named special agent at 
New Orleans branch office. 


Buffalo: H. David Sutton has been ap- 
pointed multiple line state agent for New 
Jersey. 


Continental Cas.: Excess & surplus lines 
promotions: Brian Jarman and Don 
Frahm, assistant superintendents, home of- 
fice; Ralph Carlsen, regional manager for 
branches in Syracuse, N. Y., and Hartford, 
Conn.; and Robert L. Graul, manager, 
Philadelphia branch, replacing Mr. Jar- 
man. 


Employers’ Group: James Gilmore has 
been promoted to resident manager of 
Nebraska dept. The Nebraska-western 
Iowa area, for which he is responsible, was 
under the supervision of A. J. Love Co. 
and Love-Haskell Co.; these general agen- 
cies have now become a part of the direct 
operations which are available from the 
newly-established branch office at Omaha. 
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Employers Mutuals of Wausau: Super- 
vision of claim litigation was transferred 
from the legal dept. to claim dept. under 
direction of J. E. Linster, vice president- 
claims. Branch legal depts. will report to 
O. J. Rudser, appointed to newly-created 
position of manager of home office claim- 
legal div. under direction of Mr. Linster. 
W. F. Hanner has replaced Mr. Rudser 
re manager of N. Y. branch office legal 
C ept. 

Miss Betty Callow, R. N., has been ap- 
pointed director of occupational health 
nursing succeeding Helen Reischl, re- 
signed. 


Excelsior: Stan Zimowski, Jr., has been 
appointed field supervisor for a portion of 
western N. Y., western Pa., and northeast- 
ern Ohio. 


Fireman's Fund: Martin Rudlang has been 
transferred to San Francisco with responsi- 
bility for bond-burglary protection in 
Pacific and southern Cal. depts. and is 
succeeded as western dept. (Chicago) bond- 
burglary manager by Raymond Hughes. 
Luman E. Williams has been named as- 
sistant manager in charge of contract 
surety, internal affairs and underwriting 
of all bond-burglary business. 

Dwan P. Basdeka has been transferred 
to Toronto as inland marine manager of 
Canadian dept. 


General Reins.: John R. Schmidt, who 
joined the facultative dept., was formerly 
marine underwriting supervisor for Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford. 

Operations of facultative reinsurance 
dept. have been extended with James R. 
Patterson, formerly marine supervisor at 
Kansas City for Boston Ins., in charge of 
midwest region and James V. Dargan, 
formerly in charge of automobile under- 
writing at Los Angeles for Hartford Ac- 
cident, taking charge of Pacific Coast re- 
gion. 


Great American: Secretary L. W. Mc- 
Chesney has been appointed manager of 
southern California regional office (Los 
Angeles) succeeding Jay C. Wickler and 
will be directly assisted by Paul Roster, 
who will have general supervision of ad- 
ministration and underwriting, and Roger 
W. Gilbert, who will assume newly-created 
post of production superintendent. 


Greater Tenn. Ins. Co.: This new Chat- 
tanooga agency is a wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of Greater Tennessee Corp. Under 
the management of John H. Connor, the 
agency will represent old-line stock com- 
panies writing every kind of insurance, 
and Mr. Connor will be assisted by Fred 
W. May. 

Officers of this company and the parent 
firm are: W. G. Smith, president sot chm. 
of board; Dandridge W. Caldwell, vice 
president; and C. Donald Lunn, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Gulf American: William G. Johnson has 

been promoted to state agent in charge of 

Atlanta office to service north Georgia 
(Continued on the next page) 
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agents. Robert D. Byrd has been trans- 
ferred from Atlanta to Montgomery as 
state agent for south Alabama. 


Hanover Group: Jolin H. Riordan has 
been appointed state agent at Albany 
(N. Y.) succeeding Richard J. Buck, re- 
signed. 


Hartford Group: William H. Rusher has 
been advanced to Pacific Coast manage1 
replacing Addison C. Posey, retiring but 
continuing as an advisor. 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Ihe San Fran- 
cisco branch office has opened a service 
office in Seattle staffed by assistant manager 
R. P. Bailey, assistant chief inspector B. J. 
Lowman and chief underwriter Miss Fern 
Fullmer. 


Indemnity of N. A.: Henry C. Bertram was 
elected secretary-burglary and Roy H. Bent 
and Hugh M. Sinclair elected assistant 
secretaries. 


Industrial Indemnity: Wilfred J. Mang 
has been named special agent for Los 
Angeles div. 


Inter-Ocean Ins.: The new Mon-Valley 
district agency office has been opened un- 
der the management of Louis A. Rizzuto 
and will handle all forms of accident- 
health, life and hospitalization sold on an 
insurance protection, weekly premium 
basis. 


James & Co., Fred. $.: Arthur M. Jens, 
Jr., has been named president succeeding 
F. §. Dauwalter, retired. George W. Blos- 
som, Jr., will continue as chairman. 
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Jefferson Ins. (N. Y.): Jacob A. Struck, 
formerly underwriting supervisor — for 
Meserole Group, has been appointed fire 
manager in charge of fire underwriting 
countrywide. 


Kemper Group: Promotions to expand 
and improve communications program: 
Clive R. Bishop, assistant secretary of 
Lumbermens Mutual Cas. and American 
Motorists Ins., assumes newly-created post 
of director of publications; Richard R. 
DeMark succeeds Mr. Bishop as advertising 
manager; Harry Peterson transferred to 
agency production dept. with Miss Thalia 
Huffman succeeding him as editor of KIM 
(staff magazine); and Joseph A. McCabe 
moved from agency production to acci- 
dent-health dept. to supervise all AH ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 


Lethbridge-Owens & Phillips: This cor- 
poration and Fred. S. James & Co. have 
merged their New York City operations. 


Liberty Mutual Ins.: Assistant vice presi- 
dent Clifton W. Jacobs has been named to 
newly-created position of New England 
div. sales executive. 

Savannah (Ga.) office is now located at 
2723 Skidaway Rd. 


Marsh & McLennan: Has added John 
Rowell, FCAS, to its Chicago staff to aid 
in expanding brokerage services to group, 
accident-health and life insurance clients. 

The Rankin-Pierce Agency, Inc., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has become a part of this 
international insurance firm. The accounts 
of this agency, which are principally lo- 
cated in southwestern Michigan, will be 
serviced by William A. Pierce, former 
president, and Robert F. Topp. 


Maryland Cas.: Thomas B. Barton has 
been named director of newly-created 
management development div. and is suc- 
ceeded as manager of Tampa (Fla.) claim 
office by Edward E. Johnston, Jr. 


Merchants Mutual Ins.: Earl L. Wagen- 
baur has been promoted to assistant sec- 
retary in charge of New England agents 
succeeding Alfred N. McLean, retired, and 
is replaced as special agent for Conn. by 
Robert J. Gannon, who will be assisted by 
Raymond F. Schonn. 


Millers Mutual Fire (Texas): Newly- 
elected officers: Assistant secretarics—W. 
E. Dinkins, Jr., assistant agency director, 
Frank G. Dunham, Jr., executive assistant, 
Sam E. Lawson, fire loss manager, Ray- 
mond Miller, casualty underwriting man- 
ager, John T. Odom, Jr., manager of 
special hazards dept., and George C. 
Stricker, chief fire underwriter; assistant 
treasurer—Robert A. Middleton, assistant 
manager of statistical dept.; and resident 
secretaries—George F. Hawley, Houston, 
Roy C. Helderman, Oklahoma City, and 
Hubert N. Hill, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Motors: Andrew W. Waymack has been 
appointed district office manager in charge 
of Roanoke (Va.) office. 


Mutual of Omaha: Promoted: Walter 
Mench, regional manager in Philadelphia; 
Thorne Dillon, supervisor of group train- 
ing in home office; Ken Sandwall, in charge 
of Denver district group office; and Rich- 
ard Reese, group representative in Omaha 
regional group office. Appointments are for 
this company and United of Omaha. 
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National Cas.: Harland C. Hubbard, for- 
merly with Hanover, has been appointed 
production manager and administrative 
assistant to Robert L. Sias, vice president 
of casualty sales at home office. 


National of Hartford Cos.: Willard A. 
Weathersby, Jr., has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in Tennessee (Nashville). 


New Hampshire Group: Raymond L. 
Lewand has been appointed superintend- 
ent, southern marine dept. 

Paul W. Horning has been named state 
agent in Kansas (Topeka) succeeding 
George E. Erickson, resigned. Haven W. 
indrews, Jr., has been made special agent 
at Lincoln, Neb. 


Northwestern Mutual: A//an H. Williams 
has been named Raleigh (N. C.) office 
manager. Bruce E. Truby has been ap- 
pointed special agent for southern Arizona 
(Tucson) replacing William E. Ellis, wans- 
ferred to San Francisco office. 

Additional claims offices have been 
opened in Oakland (Cal.) with Richard 
W. Maydahal as manager and at Mission 
(Kan.) with John S. Rogers supervising 
operations. 


Pa. Lumbermens: James Finnerty has been 
appointed special agent in Ohio and south- 
ern Michigan. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Frank C. Hat- 
field, Jr., has been promoted to secretary 
and John B. Elvis to assistant secretary. 

Norman J. Lindholm has been ap 
pointed superintendent of casualty-bond- 
ing in Minneapolis. Special agent appoint- 
ments: James D. Lohmiller, Colorado 
(Denver); and William H. Perkins, mid 
western New York (Rochester). 


Phoenix of London Group: WWVilliam § 
McClain, Jr., has been appointed special 
agent in Florida (St. Petersburg). 


Preferred Fire: George E. Erickson has 
been appointed special agent in eastern 
Kansas, which territory was supervised by 
vice president L. B. Burt, now retired. 


Preferred Ins. (Mich.): Peter C. Solomon, 
Jr., has been appointed manager of engi- 
neering with the establishment of new 
field engineering dept. Allen S. Marcus 
has joined the home office claims dept. as 
office coordinator, and Henry W. DeBoer 
and Robert W. Babcok bring specialized 
experience to claim dept. Donald A. Weil- 
and has joined the underwriting dept. and 
Frank J. Jasinski has returned as a junior 
underwriter. Richard M. Young will de- 
velop special accounting procedures for 
multiple-line operations. 

William J. Morrison has been appointed 
branch claims manager and Everett B 
Johnson, special field representative, at 
Chicago branch. 

Named special representatives: Richard 
M. Sawicki, Detroit branch; and Richard 

Jablonski, Grand Rapids city branch. 
Murl D. Herbert is headquarters special 
agent. 


Royal-Globe Group: Bertram J. Lannan 
has been appointed assistant secretary with 
broad operational responsibilities and 
Hans W. Seltmann named assistant secre- 
tary in charge of fidelity-surety claims, 
while assistant secretary J. Roy Nicholas 
has been given general administrative re- 
sponsibilities of countrywide claims and 
loss ‘operations, all under the supervision 
of secretary M. E. Bobick. 
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Shelby E. Holmes has been 
regional manager of Kansas City 
succeeding John A. Bosdett, retired, and 
will be assisted by Arthur E. Hogan 
Charles B. Hepburn has been named as 
sistant manager of payroll audit dept. in 
New York. 

State agent (Pa.) appointments Donald 
lr. Floyd supervising Pittsburgh territory 
and James D. Gardiner at Wilkes-Barre 
succeeding H, W. Smith, retired. 


advanced to 
region 


St. Paul Fire: Wayne C. Johnson has been 
advanced to state agent and assigned to 
newly-created suburban St. Louis field 
John C. Ralston has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in middle territory 
(Nashville). 


Tennessee 


Standard Accident: Bobby R. Bonner has 
been named field representative at south 
ern California branch office 


State Farm Cos.: Carl IW. Bockhorst has 
been promoted to deputy regional vice 
president for mid-Atlantic office succeeding 
irthur Brennenam, recently appointed to 
head Missouri-Kansas office. 

Home office advancements: J]. Vincent 
Beggs, superintendent of commissions; 
Jack Brown, assistant comptroller trainee 
(fire); Sherley R. Dunn, supervisor - of 
agency training; Byron Heiserman, 
buyer; Wendall Lewis, assistant chief ac 
countant-expense analysis; and John Ry 
bolt, methods and procedure specialist. 

Eugene Day and William Dansby have 
been promoted to divisional claim supe! 
intendents for mid-Atlantic and Michigan 
areas, respectively. 

Elevated to claim superintendents: Brian 
Bloye, Toronto, Can.; Alfred Loughran, 
midwest; Raymond Dew, southeastern: 
James T. Graybeal, eastern; Rex Kinzinger, 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Texas; Donald Harrington and Grant Cut- 
ler, western; A. C. Myers and Edward 
Staten, south central. 

Other promotions: James Edmondson to 
underwriting superintendent and John 
Glascock to division manager, northwest 
office; Charles Van Den Eeden, property 
claim superintendent-midwest; and Gilbert 
Klarr, chief risk appraiser (life)-north 
central. 

Edward H. Shelley, formerly manager of 
methods-data processing divs. of Coopera- 
tive GLF Exchange at Ithaca, N. Y., has 
joined the State Farm Fire as assistant vice 
president at home office. 


State-Wide: A branch office has been es- 
tablished at 2344 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, 
a Y. 


Stevens & Co., J. P.: Frank Hornby, Jr., 
has been appointed manager of the insur- 
ance dept. of this New York City public 
relations office succeeding the late C. Stan- 
ley Hamilton. 


Stuyvesant: Calvin C. Majerle has been 
appointed coordinator of accident-health 
program for this company and Stuyvesant 
Life. He will continue to fill the position 
of director of home office activities for the 
life company. 


Traders & General: Jack L. Wood, Jr., has 
been appointed special agent for Okla- 
homa (Oklahoma City). 


Travelers Cos.: Erie branch 
ments: Donald R. Stephens, casualty- 
fidelity-surety and fire-marine manager; 
Fred Metcalf, office manager; and Cecil G. 
Reynolds, claim manager. 

Jack G. Harris has been named fire- 
marine manager at Louisville, Ky., and 
Bradford D. Davol, Jr., made manager of 
casualty-fidelity-surety and fire-marine 
lines at Providence, R. I. 


appoint- 


Trinity Universal: Floyd C. McIntosh has 
been appointed bond special agent for San 
Antonio (Tex.) area. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Promoted: George 
D. Fellows, superintendent of fire-inland 
marine dept.; John F. Dezell, Jr., superin- 
tendent of sales, Philadelphia; and Ken- 
neth L. Bruno, supervisor of production 
and underwriting, boiler-machinery div., 
Grand Rapids, succeeding Anders H. An- 
derson, resigned. 


Rate Changes—from page | 16 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMPULSORY RATES 


TENTATIVE COMPULSORY automobile 
liability insurance rates announced 
by Commissioner Whitney of Massa- 
chusetts represent average increases 
of 11% for private passenger cars, 
3.4% for commercial vehicles, 11% 
for taxicabs and 5.4% for garage 
dealers. The companies writing 
casualty insurance in the state had 
sought an over-all increase of 15.5%. 
Following the recommendations of a 
special legislative commission, the 
age and use classifications have been 
increased from five to nine in num- 
ber. A public hearing on the new 
rates was held November 25 in Bos- 
ton after which the final rates will 
be officially promulgated. 

The tentative increase was op- 
posed by a group of state legislators 
at the public hearing held in Boston. 
They recommended that the raise be 
deferred awaiting any action on the 
automobile situation by the Legisla- 
ture. It has been suggested the Legis- 
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lature repeal the compulsory law and 
substitute some other measure. At 
the hearing the usual proposals for 
flat rating, merit rating and investi- 
gation of the companies were again 
made. 


ELEVATOR RATES 


THE MUTUAL Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau revised its elevator bodily in- 
jury liability rates in New York 
effective October 26. The changes 
result in an increase of approxi- 
mately 15% in New York City and 
a decrease of approximately 5% in 
the remainder of the state. 


AUTO RATE FILING 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
rates filed by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters became 
effective November 16 in South 
Carolina. The new rates, which 
vary according to territory, repre- 
sent an average reduction of 2.1% 
or an estimated annual saving to 


policyholders of more than $110,000. 
BURGLARY RATE CHANGES 


THE MUTUAL INSURANCE Rating 
Bureau has revised its rates and 
rules for burglary insurance in 
twenty-one states effective Novem- 
ber 30. The changes result in 
countrywide increases of 8.2% for 
mercantile open stock policies, 4.3% 
for mercantile safe burglary, 7.3% 
for money and securities broad form 
(inside premises) and 8.2% for 
storekeepers’ burglary and robbery. 


AUTO PACKAGE PLAN 


THE AUTOMOBILE PACKAGE policy 
and safe driver rating plan of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association have been 
approved in Rhode Island, Illinois, 


» Oregon and Washington effective 
» December 1, in Mississippi effective 


December 15, and have been filed in 
Effective December 1, 


senger cars were increased an aver- 


, age of 10% in Rhode Island. There 


was no change in the basic liability 


| rates in Illinois. In Mississippi basic 
liability rates will be increased 4.8% 


for private passenger cars and 9.1% 


, for commercial vehicles. The Geor- 


gia filing also includes an increase of 
8.4% in the basic liability rates. 
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CORPORATE SURETY 


NATHAN MOBLEY 


President 
National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives 
Executive Vice President 
Federal Insurance Company 


960 MARKS APPROXIMATELY the 

beginning of the ninth decade of 
corporate suretyship in the United 
States, or in other words, we have 
had 80 years of corporate surety- 
ship. I hope it is not, therefore, in- 
appropriate if I, who have spent the 
past four decades in the surety busi- 
ness, or one-half of its life span, 
should pause for a bit to consider 
“where we are and whither we are 
tending.” 

Despite the fact that the practice of 
suretyship—the guaranteeing of the 
debt of another—is a very ancient 
practice, one dating back to biblical 
times, it remained for some hardy 
pioneering Americans to create cor- 
porate suretyship to operate as an 
alternative method to the then pre- 
vailing personal suretyship and go 
on to secure the passage of laws, both 
federal and state, making corporate 
suretyship a form of acceptable secu- 
rity in connection with the perform- 
ance of governmental contracts. 


Looking Back 


We can best know where we are 
today in the surety industry by tak- 
ing a look backwards to see how cor- 
porate suretyship originated, what 
laws controlled its operation, how 
well it performed its function, and 
how the business has evolved down 
to this day to be the industry through 
which surety bond producers render 
a service and make a livelihood. 

The first decade of corporate sure- 
tyship, the 1880's, saw the birth of 
several companies. The first bonds 
to be written were by the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company in 1882. In 1884 
the American Surety Company was 
formed with a capital of $500,000, 
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the raising of which, according to the 
best information available, was con- 
sidered a tremendous accomplish- 
ment. 

Then moving into the second dec- 
ade, in addition to the birth of more 
companies—the United States Guar- 
antee Company (merged into the 
Federal Insurance Company in 
1953) in January of 1890, the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit in February of 1890, 
the National Surety Company in 
1893, the U.S.F. & G. in 1896, and 
the Maryland Casualty in 1898— 
the most significant events were the 
passage in 1894 of an act which for 
the first time recognized corporate 
suretyship as acceptable security on 
bonds running to the United States 
and the approval on the same day 
of the Heard Act which, with an 
amendment made in 1905, was to be- 
come the controlling requirement for 
suretyship on federal construction 
until it was replaced by the Miller 
Act 41 years later in 1935. 

It was about the time of the pas- 
sage of these acts in 1894 that the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States reported to Congress 
that more than $35,000,000 in out- 
standing defaulted 
bonds uncollected from 
The passage of 
these acts was in a sense the govern- 
ment’s first official recognition of the 
status of corporate suretyship. The 
huge amount of outstanding claims 
under personal suretyship must have 
made those pioneers of corporate 
suretyship wonder if they shouldn't 
have heeded the warning in the Book 
of Proverbs that: “He that is surety 
for a stranger shall smart for it but 
he that hateth surety is secure.” But 
whether it did or not, new companies 
continued to be formed to first com- 
pete with and gradually replace indi- 
viduals as sureties guaranteeing the 
obligations of others. 

The Performance Bond required 
by the Heard Act was to give pro- 
tection first to the United States, 
with the right to suppliers of labor 
or material to collectively intervene 


claims under 
remained 


personal sureties. 


in any suit instituted by the United 
States within six months of final set- 
tlement of the contract. If the 
United States instituted no suit, then 
labor or material suppliers could 
bring one suit in the name of the 
United States within one year after 
complete performance and final set- 
tlement. 

With the acts of 1894 having rec- 
ognized corporate suretyship and 
with decisions being rendered by the 
Supreme Court interpreting the 
Heard Act, the third decade saw ad- 
ditional companies entering the busi- 
ness so that the total number had in- 
creased to twenty-four, all competing 
vigorously for business in this rela- 
tively new field. 


Important Events 


Three things occurred in this third 
decade of great significance to the 
surety industry. One was the estab- 
lishment by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States of an ap- 
proved list of surety companies for 
writing bonds running in favor of 
the United States government with a 
limit for any one bond of 10% of the 
company’s capital and surplus. The 
first Treasury list, issued in 1908, 
contained twenty-four companies 
with a total suretyship capacity of 
$2,437,478. 

Another significant move was the 
creation of the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau, an independent, privately 
owned organization whose function 
was to set rates for any of the surety 
companies springing up in many 
parts of the country which vol- 
untarily elected to be a member or 
subscriber. 

Of equal importance to this third 
decade was the formation of the 
Surety Association of America whose 
purpose was to further the interest 
of the surety industry and act as the 
author of surety contracts. 

The fourth decade—1910 to 1920 
the outbreak of the first 
World War and the young surety 
companies writing bonds in connec- 
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1917, at 
into the war, 
still twenty-four compa- 
but their 
grown to 


tion with war projects. By 
the time of our entry 
there were 
nies on the 
Treasury 
$4,862,921. 
Then came the post war expansion 


Treasury list 
capacity had 


in all forms of construction during 
the decade of the ’20’s, the fifth dec- 
ade, and by 1928 the number of com- 
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panies of the Treasury list had grown 
to 69 direct writers and five foreign 
companies authorized to act as re- 
insurers on government contract 
bonds, with a total suretyship capac- 
ity of $26,577,202. 

With this growth and the com- 
petition for business, new fields of 
opportunities loomed on the horizon, 
resulting in the formation of addi- 
tional companies which, along with 
some of the older ones, dared to ven- 
ture into such fields as guaranteeing 
of real estate mortgage bonds, the 
extensive guaranteeing of the sol- 
vency of banks, and the guaranteeing 
of completion bonds on speculative 
building projects. This daring ex- 
pansion into these untried and 
eventually catastrophic fields re- 
sulted in the failure of some of the 
new venturers and led to the brink 
of insolvency several of the stalwart 
old pioneers. 

Next was the sixth decade, the 
decade of the ’30’s, with the great de- 
pression following the boom years 
of 1927, ’28, and ’29. But after the 
bottom was hit, in 1932 and 1933, 
the pump priming of the New Deal 
saw much construction work as a 
means of improving the national pic- 
ture, so that by 1938 there were 74 
companies on the U. Treasury 
list with a total suretyship capacity 
of $28,851,000. 


The Miller Act 


This decade of the ’30’s, 1935 in 
particular, was of great significance 
because of the substitution of the 
Miller Act relating to Federal 
bonded work in place of the Heard 
Act which had operated since 1894. 

The Miller Act came into being 
mainly because of the procedural 
difficulties experienced under the 
Heard Act. These difficulties meant 
long delays for material men recov- 
ering their money. Consequently, 
there was much compromising on the 
claims of material men so that they 
often took only a fraction of what 
they were entitled to rather than wait 
for the outcome of long delayed liti- 
gation. 

Under the Miller Act which has 
been in operation now for 25 years 
the government is protected by its 
Performance Bond. The separate 
Payment Bond, for the benefit of 


suppliers of labor and material, gives 
the right of these suppliers to sue on 
the Payment Bond for any unpaid 
balance which remains unpaid for a 
period of 90 days after the final per- 
formance of the labor or the project 
for which the material was supplied. 

The Payment Bond also permits 
persons who have supplied labor or 
material to a sub-contractor but who 
have no contract with the primary 
contractor to sue on the Payment 
Bond, provided notice is given 
within the 90-day period. 

This broadening has been a grez 
forward step and as a result mate- 
rial and labor suppliers can hope for 
a 100% recovery within a reason- 
able length of time. 


The War Years 


Moving into the seventh decade, 
the decade of the ’40’s, the surety in- 
dustry again found itself engaged 
principally bonding contracts in 
connection with the World War II 
effort, and what at first was an enor- 
mous expansion in building and in 
increase in premium income for the 
companies, soon became a diminish- 
ing income because of the waiving of 
contract bonds in connection with 
war projects. 

By the end of the war and the be- 
ginning of the post-war construction 
and expansion of business, the 
Treasury Department list had grown 
to be 103 companies with a total sure- 
tyship capacity of $96,490,000, this 
increase being largely attributable to 
the change in the insurance laws. 
The new laws made possible multi- 
ple underwriting so that the surety 
field was no longer left strictly to 
surety and casualty companies but 
was opened up to fire companies as 
well. 

Moving into the ’50’s, the eighth 
decade of the corporate suretyship 
business in the United States, we 
find surety companies, as such, who 
had pioneered the business, to be rel- 
atively small in number and usually 
the surety business only a depart- 
ment of a predominantly casualty or 
fire company. By 1959, at the end 
of the decade of the ’50’s, the number 
of companies authorized by the 
Treasury Department to write Per- 
formance Bonds running to the Fed- 
eral Government (directly or as 
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reinsurance) was 203 with a surety- 
ship capacity of $600,000,000, repre- 
senting a capital and surplus of 
$6,000,000,000 or as much as the 
capital and surplus of the first 
twenty-nine banks in the United 
States. 


The Present 


And so with this very brief sketch 
of the past and of the growth of the 
companies engaged in the business, 
we come down to the present with 
the desire to know “where we are” 
in the surety industry today. Here 
at the beginning of the 1960’s and 
the ninth decade of corporate surety- 
ship in the United States, we find 
the surety industry consisting of 
more than 265 direct writing compa- 
nies with a Treasury Department 
underwriting capacity of more than 
$600,000,000, competing for the 
available surety business which in 
1958 totalled approximately $160,- 
000,000. Of the total number of 
companies now authorized to write 
surety business, 32 of the 265 direct 
writers, as distinguished from 
strictly reinsurers, wrote $135,000,- 
000 or 85% of the total volume of 
business. We also find that of the 
265 companies there are only ten 
companies writing more than $5,- 
000,000 of premiums or a total of 
$81,000,000, more than half the total 
surety business. Of these ten com- 
panies, seven might properly be de- 
scribed as belonging to the pioneer 
group, companies having their be- 
ginning in the first three decades and 
having really pioneered the business 
and survived various cycles of the 
past eight decades I have briefly de- 
scribed. 


An examination of the surety in- 
dustry, as of this time, shows a com- 
petitive picture of a relatively small 
number of companies, out of the 265, 
having 85% of the business while of 
the others some, evidently spurred 
on by the favorable results of a few, 
especially in the light of poor loss 
ratios in certain other classes, and 
some with a desire to be multiple 
line underwriters, are aggressively 
seeking a place in the surety picture 
for themselves. 

This is a significant factor and can 
have a great influence on “whither 
we are tending.” 
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Without wishing to confuse with 
figures, it is an interesting compari- 
son to examine the first Treasury 
list of February 15, 1908, and the 
last Treasury list of May 1959. The 
first Treasury list showed, if you re- 
call, twenty-four companies with an 
aggregate Treasury limit of $2,427,- 
478, whereas the last Treasury list 
showed 203 companies with an ag- 
gregate Treasury limit of $600,000,- 


000. A comparison of the volume 
of surety writings shows, then, that 
in 1909 total writings of the twenty- 
four companies were $6,332,194 as 
against the writings of the 265 com- 
panies in 1958 of $160,000,000. 
Thus, you can see that the number 
of companies has increased more 
than ten fold, the aggregate under- 
writing capacity on the Treasury list 
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has increased almost 300 fold, and 
the volume of business has increased 
approximately 25 fold. 

Of the ten companies each writing 
more than $5,000,000 with an aggre- 
gate volume of 50% of the total vol- 
ume, five companies or their succes- 
sors in interest were on the Treas- 
ury list of 1908. Of the twenty-four 
companies on that list fourteen are 
now out of business. 


Let’s examine where the industry 
stands in other ways. What does 
the public think of us—the obligees 
to whom our bonds run, the sub- 
contractors and the suppliers of labor 
and materials, the contractors whom 
we bond, and the agents and brokers 
who produce the business? By and 
large the general attitude of all of 
these groups toward the surety in- 
dustry is favorable. An independent 
survey of governmental departments, 
who deal with the surety industry as 
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a whole in connection with bonded 
Federal projects, indicates a favor- 
able attitude toward the companies. 
A survey of some of the State de- 
partments dealing with the surety 
industry likewise indicates a favor- 
able attitude. The suppliers of labor 
and material, as expressed by certain 
ones individually as well as through 
their credit organizations, show an 
increasingly favorable attitude 
toward the surety companies. This 
attitude may be attributable to the 
substitution of the Miller Act, which 
provided for a separate Payment 
Bond in favor of furnishers of labor 
and material and which has resulted 
in an almost universal attitude on the 
part of companies to pay 100% of 
material bills instead of compromis- 
ing because of the long delays under 
the Heard Act. 


Better Relationship 


As to contractors generally, the 
increased feeling of the contractor 
being a client of a company with 
whom he establishes a continuing 
relationship as he might with his 
bank, has made for a better relation- 
ship between the contractors and 
sureties. 

As to the producers, especially 
those of the Surety Bond Producers 
organization, the ever increasing 
knowledge of the business and ability 
to serve has made for a closer work- 
ing relationship with the industry. 

All of these are favorable factors 
as we seek to “know where we are”’ 
today in the surety industry. 

What are some of the unfavorable 
features and what symptoms exist 
today which can develop into an acute 
illness later? Some of the criticisms 
leveled at our industry are: 

1. Some surety companies are not 
properly underwriting their con- 
tractors so that many unqualified 
contractors are being bonded. 

2. Some surety companies do not 
take sufficient interest in complaints 
made by governmental agencies re- 
garding the prosecution of the work. 
3. Some surety companies do not 
answer promptly or properly letters 
of material suppliers who have un- 
paid bills. 

4. The tendency of many companies 
to turn over completely to solvent 
principals (and without careful 
supervision by the surety) the de- 
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fense of suits brought jointly against 
them or against the surety alone. 
This has resulted in the assertion of 
defenses in the name of the surety 
of a type inimical to the best interest 
of the industry and in the surety 
being maligned by the court for con- 
duct of principal’s counsel, not in- 
duced by the surety but nevertheless 
attributed to it by reason of its rep- 
resentation in the suit by the same 
counsel. 

5. The bonding of sub-contractors 
who do not qualify. 

6. Petty quibbling which could be 
easily eliminated between the con- 
tractor and his claimants if the surety 
would assume an active role. 

7. Litigation by a surety to delay 
payment. 

8. Attempting to protect the surety’s 
interest by deferring to an indemni- 
tor rather than promptly dealing 
with a justifiable material or sub- 
contractor claimant. 

These and similar types of grieve- 
ances against particular surety com- 
panies are damaging to the industry 
as a whole. In the main they stem 
from incompetence on the part of the 
claim department of the surety com- 
pany or of the lawyer handling the 


case, or the eagerness of a lawyer 
handling the case independently of 
the surety’s supervision, or the fail- 
ure of the establishment, at top man- 
agement level, of a philosophy for 
the surety company in dealing with 
claims. 


Some of the things just mentioned 
probably stem from the tremendous 
increase in the number of companies 
interested in participating in the 
surety business. It is a far cry from 
being on the Treasury list because 
of adequate capital and surplus to 
provide indemnity in writing surety 
bonds to actually having the ability 
to engage in the business meaning- 
fully. There are more companies 
entering the field than there are able 
surety men to manage the business. 
If the Surety Department of a mul- 
tiple line company is not properly 
staffed and does not have adequate 
experience or training in the surety 
field, the risk of such inadequacies 
in dealing with underwriting, claims 
and the handling of suits is a very 
great one for such a company di- 
rectly and indirectly of vital concern 
to the public relations of the industry 
as a whole. 
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The leaders in the surety industry, 
I am sure, are aware of an obligation 
to the public. The contractor and 
his surety should establish a relation- 
ship of partners in a joint venture 
and live and prosper by reason of 
the quality of the job performed. 

Our system of public work awards 
the job to the lowest responsible bid- 
der who provides an acceptable guar- 
antee in the form of a surety bond 
and means a savings of millions of 
dollars to our taxpayers. A survey 
recently conducted indicates that the 
average difference between the low 
bidder and the second bidder is 


314%, so on the assumption that the 


second bidder is thoroughly respon- 
sible, even though the low bidder is 
not, 314% saved to the public on the 
total volume of bonded work is a 
very substantial sum. In addition 
to this the Payment Bond, guaran- 
teeing payment to the sub-contractor 
and to the labor and material fur- 
nishers, affords additional savings 
to the public in the form of favorable 
bid prices. 

On several occasions those who 
advocate the abolishment of surety 
bonds on public work have been de- 
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only cost to enter is $3.50 for the I.A.C. 
portfolio in which your advertising 
material is to be submitted. 

Agents and brokers of all sizes have 
a chance to win. You compete with 
others in your own class as respects 
annual premium volume. Awards are 
made for “outstanding, imaginative 
and effective use of advertising.” The 
amount of money you spend is unim- 
portant. Deadline for entries is APRIL 
1, 1961 so mail the coupon now. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


G. M. Kiefer, Co-chairman, |AC Agents Award Program 


412 Washington Street, Reading, Pa. 


0 Send me details about the 9th Annual Advertising Awards Program. 


0 Send me entry blank and standard I.A.C. Portfolio. Check for $3.50 payable to INSURANCE AD- 


VERTISING CONFERENCE is attached. 


Individual 





Agency. 





Address. 





City. 














Corporate Surety—Continued 


feated in their efforts because other 
organizations with the 
prompt payment of materials to their 
members have protested vigorously 
against such a step. 

If the surety industry keeps ever 
in mind the obligations owed to all 
obligees, owners, and suppliers of 
labor and material, it will not only 
survive all attacks made against it 


concerned 


in connection with bonding public 
works but can be effective in making 
corporate suretyship as much a nor- 
mal part of private construction as 
it is of public construction. 

Few corporations today spending 
millions for buildings and improve- 


ments are owned by one or a few 
The managers and the di- 
and trustees represent the 


stockholders and bear the same re- 


people. 
rectors 


lationship to the stockholders’ money 
in their fiduciary obligation as do 
public officials toward the public’s 
money. The same reasons exist for 
bonding private work under these 
circumstances as exist for bonding 
public work. Why doesn’t the man- 
agement of a corporation owe it to 
its stockholders to obtain the lowest 
responsible bid secured by an accept- 
able suretyship on any building pro- 
gram the corporation may have? 


If we ate to justify our existence 
and expand the surety business so 
that there is a full utilization of the 
talent and financial structure of the 
265 or more companies seeking a 
place for themselves in the surety 
industry, then we must find addi- 
tional fields in which we can do busi- 
Such a field is the area of 
private construction which is esti- 
mated to run in excess of the volume 
of public work. 

Now we come to the question of 


ness. 


“how” and here it seems to be a 
“must” for our Industry, companies 
and producers alike, to create by a 
high quality of service, a realistic 
and true image in the mind of the 
public that corporate suretyship is 
highly necessary and desirable ; that 
corporate suretyship earns its keep 
by guaranteeing the performance of 
contracts by the lowest acceptable 
bidder and by its assurance to sup- 
pliers of labor material that they will 
be promptly paid for work and mate- 
rials going into bonded projects. 


COMPULSORY AUTO 


AN INDUSTRY GROUP representing 
companies writing about 80% of the 
North Carolina compulsory automo- 
bile business has presented an alter- 
nate program in the hope of prevent- 
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ing the renewal of that  state’s 
compulsory law which is scheduled 
to expire next May 15. The plan calls 
for a stronger safety responsibility 
law, the statutory inclusion of the 
uninsured motorist endorsement in 
the standard liability policy and a 
more comprehensive highway safety 
program. 


Fails as Curb 


Compulsory insurance fails to curb 
the irresponsible and leads to a costly 
bureaucracy and the mixture of poli- 
tics with insurance rates, according 
to Edward R. Klamn, accident pre- 
vention director of Allstate Insur- 
ance Companies. In a series of 
speeches Mr. Klamn has s,ressed 
that driver education must come first 
if other remedies to the traffic acci- 
dent problem are to succeed. He 
points out that high school driver 
education is the foundation of the 
entire traffic safety movement. 

In Boston the public hearing on 
the compulsory rates proposed for 
1961 followed its by now familiar 
course. Opponents of the proposed 
11% increase called for an investiga- 
tion of the rating bureau, while the 
companies which had asked for an 
increase of 15.5% charged that 11% 
will prove inadequate. Various 
speakers called for a possible referen- 
dum to fight for repeal of the compul- 
sory law, and for a_ strengthened 
financial responsibility law tied in 
with an unsatisfied judgment fund. 
Perhaps as an outgrowth of the hear- 
ings, a new bill has been filed in the 
Legislature calling for an annual au- 
dit of insurance company financial 
records. 


LIFE COMPANY 
DECISION 


THE APPELATE DIVISION of the New 
York Supreme Court has affirmed a 
decision of the lower court denying 
permission to a foreign life insurance 
company to engage in the fire and 
casualty insurance business in the 
state through a subsidiary. The 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company which initiated the action 
has indicated it will probably bring 
the issue to the Court of Appeals, 
the state’s highest court. 
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reports on 
companies 


AETNA Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Extra Dividend 


The directors of this company declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $.65 and an 
$.40. Both were paid January 3 to 
record December 14. 


extra dividend of 
stockholders of 


AGRICULTURAL Insurance Co. 
Watertown, New York 


Executive Elections 


Ervin J. Dickey, Jr., vice president of the Anchor 
Casualty Company and the American Empire Insur- 
ance Company, has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Insurance Company. 


AMERICA FORE Loyalty Group 
New York, New York 


Arbitration Offer 
Increased Dividend 


This group has offered to arbitrate, through the 
American Arbitration injury 
cases arising from automobile accidents pending against 
its policyholders in Cook County, Illinois. The action 
stems from the concern expressed by leaders of the ju- 
diciary, the bar and the community over the delay in 
the disposition of law suits arising out of automobile 


Association, personal 


accidents. Serious charges have been leveled against the 
casualty insurance industry, including one that insur- 
ance companies find it profitable to delay the settlement 
of claims and law suits. Responsible companies includ- 
ing the America Fore Group have, of course, settled 
as promptly as possible meritorious claims on a fair 
basis. They do, however, resist any unreasonable and 
unmeritorious claims. 

Directors of The Continental Insurance Company, 
New York, declared a quarterly dividend of $.55 per 
share which was paid December 12 to stockholders of 
record November 28. This was an increase of 10% over 
the previous quarterly dividends of $.50 per share. 


For January, 1961 


AMERICAN CONSUMER Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Med-Pak Plan 


This company recently unveiled its new Med-Pak 
Plan, which provides private passenger car owners with 
a combination physical damage and medical payments 
policy. This plan is designed to provide stop-gap protec- 
tion to motorists who have experienced difficulty in 
procuring medical payment coverage. 


AMERICAN MERCURY Insurance Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


First Dividend 


Directors of this company declared the first dividend 
since organization of the company in 1950. A payment 
of $.05 per share was made December 27 to stockholders 
of record December 1. The company writes aviation in- 
surance exclusively. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company 
New York, New York 


New President 
Canadian President 


William E. McKell, chairman and president of the 
American Surety Company of New York announced 
his retirement as president of the company effective 
January 1. He will continue to serve as chairman of 
the board of directors. Henry G. Sheehy, formerly first 
vice president, succeeds Mr. McKell as president. Mr. 
Sheehy is also president of Pacific National Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 

Malcolm B. Strong, formerly general manager, has 
been elected president of the Canadian Surety Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of this company, effective January 1. 
He will succeed William E. McKell who is retiring but 
will remain as a director of the company. 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS Mutual 


Insurance Company, 


MUTUAL BOILER and Machinery Insurance 
Company, Waltham, Mass. 


Executive Appointments 


Edwin B. Pease, vice-president and secretary of The 
Mutual Boiler has assumed the duties of F. Winthrop 
Harvey, who retired as secretary of The Boston Manu- 
facturers on November 30. Mr. Pease will conduct the 
corporate secretarial functions of the two companies 
jointly. 

Herbert F. Bernard, formerly New England Dis- 
trict Manager of the Boston Manufacturers, was recently 
named assistant vice-president of that company. 


(Continued on the 


next page) 





BOSTON MANUFACTURERS—Continued 


Frederick J. Bumpus, formerly reinsurance manager, 
has been named Assistant Secretary of the two firms. 


CELINA Insurance Group 
Celina, Ohio 


Claim Free Bonus 


This group has introduced its “CFBD” or “Claim 
Free Bonus Discount” plan recently in both Colorado 


Four Fine Facilities 
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and West Viriginia. Similar to the plans in operation 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, this plan rewards claim free 
drivers with a ten per cent reduction in premium, based 
on Bureau rates. The “CFBD” applies only to eligible 
private passenger risks, and includes all coverages ex- 
cept death and disability and “UM.” 


Excelsior Insurance Co. 
Syracuse, New York 


Dividend Increase 


Directors of this company declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $.10 per share plus an extra cash 
dividend of $.05 per share. Both dividends were paid 
December 20 to stockholders of record December 5. 


FEDERAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


GREAT NORTHERN Insurance Compariy 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Exchange Effective 


The exchange offer of stock on a share for share basis 
between stockholders of the Great Northern Insur- 
ance Company and Federal Insurance Company, became 
effective December 14, since over 95% of the stock of 
Great Northern had been tendered for stock of Federal. 
However the exchange offer was held open until Decem- 
ber 19th. Great Northern will continue to operate under 
its own officers and board of directors. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Co. 
STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Co. 


' San Francisco, California 


Exchange Offer 
Territorial Organization 


Directors of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, and the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, Detroit, authorized negotiations looking 
towards the possible exchange of stock of Fireman’s 
Fund for the outstanding capital stock of Standard Ac- 
cident. An exchange offer made by Fireman’s Fund to 
the shareholders of Standard Accident would be sub- 
ject to registration under the Securities Act of 1933, 
acceptance by holders of not less than 80% of the shares 
of Standard Accident and approval of regulatory au- 
thorities. The presidents of the two companies later 
jointly announced the negotiations had been terminated 
by mutual agreement. 

Effective January 1, The Fund’s entire Canadian 
operations were consolidated under its Canadian De- 
partment, with headquarters in Toronto. Responsible 
for the entire Canadian territory will be M. H. Crone, 
manager of the Canadian Department. 
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GRAIN DEALERS Mutual Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
First Vice President 


D. Clay Cook, formerly vice president, has been 
named first vice president of this company succeeding 
the late R. D. MacDaniel. W. C. Bright has been 
elected secretary of the company. 


HANOVER Insurance Co. 
New York, New York 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and 


Insurance Co., Boston, Massachusetts 
Negotiations Resumed 


James L. Dorris, president of the Hanover Insur- 
ance Company and A. Lawrence Peirson, Jr., president 
of Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, 
have announced that negotiations have been resumed, 
directed toward a merger of Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company and The Hanover Insurance Com- 
pany. Terms of merger are being prepared for submis- 
sion to the respective Boards of Directors, stockholders 
and regulatory bodies as early as practical in 1961. The 
merger is expected to become effective June 30. 


HARDWARE Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Marketing Department 


These companies have completed a major reorganiza- 
tion of their home office staff to further their expansion 
plans during the coming decade. The sales, underwriting, 
claims and advertising staffs have been consolidated in 
a new marketing department, headed by Neil V. Crosby, 
executive vice-president. The traditional functional or- 
ganization has been replaced by a product line organi- 
zation, to give balanced emphasis to personal and com- 
mercial lines. 


HARTFORD FIRE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Elected Vice President 


James F. Wyatt, formerly a secretary, has been 


elected a vice president and secretary of this company. 


HOME Insurance Co. 
NEW AMSTERDAM Casualty Co. 
New York, New York 


Merger Battle 


Charges and countercharges have marked the battle 
for control of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company. 


For January, 1961 
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WANTED to hire, young attorney admitted to practice 
New York State with insurance adjusting background. Weekly 
drawing account benefits, interest in the business in exchange 
for services. 


State qualifications, family background, anticipated yearly 
salary. Enclose photograph of applicant. Firm established 
over 20 years, owner 29 years experience representing well 
over 200 companies handling all lines except A&H and 
bonds. Write to: 


BOX 175-C 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 











Management of both The Home Insurance Company 
and the New Amsterdam have asked their stockholders 
for proxies supporting the merger of the two companies. 
The New Amsterdam has scheduled a special stock- 
holders meeting on January 6 and the Home a special 
meeting on January 11 to vote on the proposal which is 


/ 


on a one-for-one basis after a 10% stock dividend on 
Home stock. 

In a press release distributed by the Security-Connec- 
ticut group a statement of George F. Huber, Sr., of 
Wilmington opposing the merger has been made public. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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HOME INSURANCE CO.—Continuved 


Mr. Huber claims to represent nearly 30% of New 
Amsterdam stock with more than 14% held by his own 
family. He states he has started a mandamus proceeding 
in the New York Supreme Court to obtain the list of 
New Amsterdam stockholders. 


E. Clayton Gengras, president of the Security, says 
his company will seek to set aside a restraining order 
New Amsterdam obtained blocking a hearing of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department on Security’s proposal 
which had been scheduled for December 5 after being 
postponed from November 21. Commissioner Premo 
will join with Security in the move. Security sought to 
have the Commissioner order New Amsterdam to allow 
circulation of the Security offer to New Amsterdam 
stockholders. The Security offer is on the basis of 1% 
shares of its stock for each of the first 405,000 shares of 
New Amsterdam tendered. 

Last week The Franklin National Bank of Long 
Island, acting as agent for an undisclosed purchaser, 
offered to buy at least 50,000 shares of the New Am- 
sterdam at $64 per share. The offer is to stockholders 
of record December 2 and expires December 22 unless 
extended to not later than January 3. 





SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many insurance company 
friends, executives and agents. 











HOSPITAL SERVICE Plan of New Jersey 


Newark, New Jersey 
Executive Vice President 


Milton O. Loysen, formerly vice president, has been 
advanced to the post of executive vice president-opera- 
tions of this Blue Cross organization. His responsibility 
covers subscriber premiums and claims transactions, rate 
matters, planning, and personnel. 


l. C. T. Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Liquidating Dividend 


An Austin, Texas District Court has approved pay- 
ment of nearly $1 million to creditors of this defunct 
company which was placed in receivership in March of 
1957. The 35% liquidating dividend will be paid to 
general unsecured creditors, mostly policyholders. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Agency Affairs Unit 
Officers Elected 


This company has organized a new agency affairs unit 
headed by vice president Charles F. Littlepage to test 
marketing operations and office procedures at the agency 
level and make the results available to all its agents. The 
company has purchased a substantial interest in the 
Patterson, Bell and Crane agency of Charleston, West 
Virginia, which it will use to test many of its future 
projects. Frank R. Bell, Jr., executive vice president 
of the agency, has joined the company and will be as- 
sociated with Mr. Littlepage in the new unit. 

At the November board meeting, all officers of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America were 
elected with their existing titles to take office for INA 
as of January 1, 1961, when the Indemnity Company 
united with INA. 


LINCOLN Casualty Co. 
Springfield, Illinois 
Increased Capitalization 
This company has increased its authorized capital 
stock from 3,000 to 10,000 shares of $100 par value 


stock. One thousand shares of the additional stock have 
been issued. 


METROPOLITAN Insurance Company 
HIGHWAY Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Name Changed 


The name of the Metropolitan Insurance Company, 
Chicago, has been changed to the Highway Insurance 
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Company. The company was originally named the 
Highway Casualty Company. The revision back to the 
name Highway followed a suit by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company charging that the similarity of names 
might cause confusion in the minds of the public. 


MUNICH Reinsurance Company 
New York, New York 


Named Secretary 


Munich Management Corporation, U. S. managers of 
this company, has announced the appointment of Francis 
J. O’Boyle as secretary. Previously, Mr. O’Boyle has 
been serving as claims manager of the United States 
branch. 


NATIONAL UNION Fire Insurance Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Increased Dividend 


Directors of this company declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $.55 a share which was paid December 28 to 
stockholders of record December 13. The 
formerly on a $.50 quarterly basis. 


stock was 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Insurance Company 
Manchester, New Hampshire 

ILLINOIS NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Arrangements Completed 


Arrangements have been completed for the acquisi- 
tion, by an exchange of stock, of the Illinois National 
Insurance Company by the New Hampshire Insurance 
Company. The basis of the exchange offer is 1 and Y% 
shares of New Hampshire stock for each share of the 
Illinois National Insurance Co. To become effective, the 
offering must be accepted by shareowners owning a min- 
imum of 81% of the outstanding 60,000 shares of the 
Illinois National. The New Hampshire’s exchange offer 
was made on December 12 directly to the Illinois Na 
tional shareowners. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 
New York, New York 


Named Vice President 


William F. Aimone, C.P.C.U., formerly executive 
vice president and general manager of the State Capital 
Insurance Company, Raleigh, has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of the property insurance department of 
this group. At the outset, his home office department 
will supervise countrywide fire, inland marine and mul- 
tiple peril classes. 


For January, 1961 


topflight agents are swinging to Indiana Lumbermens 
in growing numbers! 


1, Prompt claims service. 2. The best in coverages. 
3. Planned advertising aids. 4. Solid support from all 
departments—these plus factors can make your selling job 
easier and more profitable. 
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REINSURANCE Corporation of New York 
New York, New York 


Named Comptroller 
Cash Dividend 


Arthur M. Moren, formerly treasurer, has been 
named Comptroller of this corporation. Gordon Forsyth, 
Jr. has been appointed treasurer to fill the vacancy in that 
office. 

Directors of this corporation declared a cash dividend 
of $.30 per share which was paid December 28 to 
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REINSURANCE CORP.—Continued 


December 14. Total dividend 
payments by the corporation for 1960 amounted to $.60 
per share, an increase of $.10 over the amount paid in 
the previous year. 


stockholders of record 


RELIANCE Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Dividend 
New Vice President 

Directors of this company have declared a 5% stock 
dividend payable January 20 to stockholders of record 
December 16. It is contemplated that cash dividends on 
the increased capital will continue at the present rate. 
Although this is the second consecutive year in which a 
5% stock dividend has been declared, the directors 
stress that this does not establish a pattern which would 
necessarily be followed in the future. 

Peter J. Korsan has been elected vice-president to 
assume executive direction of the new multiple lines de- 
partment. Richard Marlink was appointed secretary and 
general counsel to succeed Mr. Korsan. 


ROYAL-GLOBE Insurance Companies 


New York, New York 
New Responsibilities 


M. J. Rhew, vice-president of this group has been 
named to a new management post. Beginning January 
1, he assumed nation-wide responsibilities for agency 
and marketing affairs. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY Mutual Fire 


Insurance Co., Modesto, California 
Reorganization 


Policyholders and members of this company are being 
asked to approve the reorganization of the company from 
a fire mutual to a multiple line stock company. Under 
the reorganization program a new stock company en- 
titled the Time Insurance Company would assume the 
current business of the Stanislaus County Mutual. Time 
would issue 660,000 shares of $1 par value stock which 
would be distributed to the members of Stanislaus. The 
new company would be managed by the present Stanis- 
laus personnel. The reorganization requires the consent 
of two-thirds of the members and is hoped to have been 
accomplished by December 31, 1960. Although present 
California law permits stock fire companies to write 
general casualty lines, it does not extend this opportunity 
to county mutual fire companies. 
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TRANSNATIONAL Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
New Vice President 


E. Benton Crittenden, formerly supervising field 
representative in Southern California of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company, has been elected vice 
president and a director of this company. 


new directors 


American Reciprocal Insurers (New York, New York): 
Lewis P. Seiler, president of Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration, New York, has been elected a director and 
member of the executive committee of this reciprocal. 
He was also elected a director of the Commerce and 
Industry Insurance Company, wholly owned subsidiary of 
American Reciprocal Insurers. 

Cosmopolitan Insurance Company (Chicago, Illinois): 
Frank S. Torgerson, President of Link, Gorman, Peck and 
Co., and Water Utilities, Inc. 

Martin L. Shape, Vice-President of Cosmopolitan Insur- 
ance Company. 

General Reinsurance Corporation hee York, New York): 
Samuel C. Waugh, President of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, formerly Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Deputy Under Secretary of State, and 
Alternate Governor to the International Monetary Fund 
and International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Also Reed O. Hunt, President of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
(Bloomington, Ill.}: Paul G. Anderson, C.L.U., former State 
Farm agent, presently in the grain merchandising business 
in Bloomington. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 8 


PRIL 
National Assn. of Independent Insurers, Workshop, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Pacific Ins. and Surety Conference, Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 
Assn. of Ins. Attorneys, Drake, Chicago 
National Assn. of Ins. Women, Regional Conf., Duluth Hotel, 
Duluth, Minn. 
Florida Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Gant Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Mutual Insurance Agents Assn. of New York State, inc., 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Midwest Territorial 
Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
National Assn. Surety Bond Producers, St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Arkansas Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, La Fayette Hotei, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
lowa Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Sanery, Des Moines, 
lowa 
National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 
New Hampshire Assn. of Insurance Agents, Manchester 
Country Club, Manchester, New Hampshire 
Chicago Insurance Day, Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 
Florida Field Conference, Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Missouri Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Governor, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 
Southern Claims Conference, Dinkler-Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 
Federation of N. Y. Insurance Women's Clubs, Biltmore, 
New York City 
Eastern CPCU Institute, Beacon Manor, Point Pleasant, New 
Jersey 
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“I Do Solemnly Swear...” 


This month, the President-elect of the United 
States will begin his oath of office before these 
inaugural stands with the phrase, ‘‘I do solemnly 
welt. .:." 


A president stands here now with the stands under 
construction . . . and his interest is more than 
casual. He is Walter Schilling, President of the 
Henry C. Young Agency of Washington, D.C., 
whose agency carries the bond on the job. The 
client is Skinker & Garrett, Inc., Washington 
contractors and inaugural stand builders since 
1921. The surety . . . Standard Accident, of course. 


To be entrusted with this type of endeavor is 
nearly “‘old hat’? between the Henry C. Young 
Agency and Standard Accident. For over the past 
thirty-four years, the major part of the bonding 
requirements of the agency have been handled 
this way. As Walter Schilling says, ‘Bonding 
operations in our agency is big business . . . requir- 


surety is based on confidence which, in turn, is 
built on the contribution each makes toward the 
success of the other. Standard Accident’s role in 
our success has been an important one. In fact, in 
our opinion, Standard Accident’s bonding depart- 
ment is one of the most knowledgeable, experi- 
enced and efficient in the business today. Add to 
this the full measure of helpful assistance and 
cooperation we have always received and you 
understand why we feel that our supreme confi- 
dence in Standard Accident is well placed.” 


gg, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 


(2) STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ing association with a surety that knows the 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
business. The relationship between agent and 
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assn notes 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Robert H. 
Hughes, Leslie W. Sage and Joseph R. 
Sullivan have been named secretaries. 
Phiroze B. Dastur has been appointed 
manager for India. 
Los Angeles branch is now 
3400 West 6th St. 


located at 


American Institute of Marine Undrs.: 
Emil A. Kratovil, president of Carpinter & 
Baker, was elected president succeeding 
Miles F. York, president of Atlantic Mu- 
tual Cos. George Inselman, president of 
Marine Office of America, was elected Ist 
vice president replacing Mr. Kratovil, who 
also was made president of Board of Un- 
derwriters of N. Y. 


American Internat’! Undrs. Corp.: Pete? 
G. Anderson, an associate in the Australian 
Insurance Inst., has been appointed man- 
ager for South Australia by American In 
ternat’l Undrs. (Australia) Pty., Ltd. 


American Marine Ins. Clearing House: 
Officers re-elected: Chairman, W. H. Cur- 
wen (marine manager, Royal-Globe 
Group); vice chairman, Robert A. Murphy 
(vice president, Federal Ins.); treasurer, 
Dale E. Taylor (executive vice president, 
American Mutual); and secretary, Edward 
R. King. 


American Marine Ins. Forum: Officers 
elected: President, Clovis §. Anding (assist- 
ant marine underwriter, Atlantic Cos.); 
vice president, Walter G. Wells (Marine 
Office of America); secretary, Russell A. 
Boeringer (American Internat’) Marine 
Agency); and treasurer, David G. Hunt 
(Fireman’s Fund Ins.). 


American Society of Ins. Management: 
T. V. Murphy, insurance manager for 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
Baltimore) was elected president succeed- 
ing W. Howard Clem, (Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corp., Houston). 

Other officers are: Ist vice president, C. 
Henry Austin (Standard Oil Co.-Indiana-, 
Chicago); 2nd vice president, Charles H. 
Thiele (Federated Dept. Stores, Cincin- 
nati); treasurer, F. W. Norcross (The Budd 
Co., Philadelphia); and secretary, Merritt 
C. Schwenk, Jr. (Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit). Regional vice presidents are: R. 


§. Johnson (St. Paul Terminal Warehouse 
Co.); Robert G. Kenan (The Southern 
Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala.); John 
R. Kountz (The Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh); William A. Miller (Richfield 
Oil Corp., Los Angeles); David C. Morris 
(Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas); 
Frank W. Pennartz (Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
Philadelphia); Richard Tierney (Mc- 
Donough Construction Co., Atlanta); 
Richard Prouty (Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass.); Alan A. Sharp (Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams Ltd., Montreal); and E. R. Zim- 
merman (The American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago). 


Casualty Actuarial Society: Officers re- 
elected: President, William Leslie, Jr. 
(general manager, Nat'l Bureau of Cas. 
Undrs.); vice presidents, Ernest T. Berkeley 
(actuary, Employers’ Group) and Laurence 
H. Longley-Cook (actuary, Insurance of 
N.A.); secretary-treasurer, Albert Z. Skeld- 
ing (associate general manager, Nat'l 
Council on Comp. Ins.); editor, Russell P. 
Goddard (actuary, N. Y. Comp. Ins Rating 
Board); librarian, Richard Lino (Nat'l 
Bureau of Cas. Undrs.); and general-chair- 
man examination committee, William ]. 
Hazam (assistant vice president and asso- 
ciate actuary, American Mutual Liab.). 


Cotton Warehouse Insp. Service: Peyion 
M. Harrison, manager of Cotton Insurance 
Ass'n, was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and John B. Ricker, Jr., 
elected treasurer. Duane E. Baker and 
Edward R. King were re-elected manager 
and secretary, respectively. 


General Adjustment Bureau: Chicago 
departmental staff promotions: Gordon T. 
Refoy, executive manager at Chicago, to 
assistant general manager in charge of fire 
div. at southwestern dept., Dallas; John F. 
Boehner, to assistant general manager of 
western dept.; and George N. Fram, to 
manager of personnel div., western dept. 

New branch offices: Thornwood, N. Y.— 
Edward Reiser, manager; Claremont, N. H. 
—Lawrence M. Merritt; Decatur, Ga— W. 
M. Fife, manager and Eastchester, N. Y.— 
George M. Culyer, manager. 

J. Richard Clemons has been appointed 
manager at Burlington, Vt., replacing 
Gordon Fischer, resigned. Robert L. Apple- 
get has been advanced from adjuster-in- 
charge of Fort Pierce, Fla., branch to man- 
ager. 

The Portland, Me., branch office is now 
located at 470 Forest Ave. 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Greater N. Y. Ins. Brokers’ Ass'n: Robert 
J. Kornstein was elected president succeed- 
ing Edward Jaffin, who becomes chairman 
of the board. Re-elected were: Vice presi- 
dents, David D. Greif, Samuel Dimson and 
Walter Grasheim; treasurer, Maurice Loe- 
bel; and recording secretary, Marshall 
Rubenstein. 


Greater Wash. Ins. Field Club: Officers 
elected: President, Everett W. Martin, Jr. 
(Hartford Group); vice president, William 
R. La Strange (General Accident Group); 
secretary, Robert L. Chaney (New Hamp- 
shire Group); and treasurer, Howard M. 
Mills (Great American Group). 


Health Insurance Ass'n: Caro! Mabry oi 
the Washington staff has been appointed 
administrative assistant. 


Insurance Service Ass'n: Officers fur 1961: 
President, J. E. Cay, jr. (Palmer & Cay 
Savannah, Ga.); vice president, David S. 
Butler (Lee C. Paull, Inc., Wheeling, 
W. Va.); secretary, Charles C. Counselman, 
Jr. (Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Baltimore); 
and treasurer, Francis J. Ryan (Despard & 
Co., New York, N. Y.). 


Kentucky Insurance Dept.: Thomas 4. 
Ainley, formerly manager of casualty dept. 
of Aetna Ins. in Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed director of casualty and surety div. 
succeeding Kay T. Huddleston, resigned. 


National Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
James R. Mathews has been appointed as- 
sistant executive secretary with full charge 
of New York headquarters replacing Wil- 
liam A. Pollard, executive secretary, who 
resigned, effective February 1. 


National Automobile Undrs. Ass'n: M. P. 
Anstey and Thomas J. McKernan have 
been promoted to assistant secretaries. 


New Jersey Ins. Fieldmen's Ass'n: New 
officers: President, Herbert D. Young 
(Niagara Fire); vice president, George F. 
Johnson (The Fund); secretary, Stephen A. 
Hammond (Aetna Casualty); and _ treas- 
urer, David Wilson (Hartford Fire). 


North Louisiana Fieldmen's Club: Officers 
elected: President, Ray Majure (Hartford 
Fire); vice president, Harris Darwin 
(Trezevant & Cochran General Agency): 
secretary-treasurer, Omar D. Cauby (Aetna 
Ins.); and sergeant-at-arms, Bill Worthy 
(America Fore Loyalty Group). 


Society of CPCU: Officers of newly-organ- 
ized Omaha Chapter are: President, W. 
Russell Bowie, Jr. (T. H. Maenner, Inc.); 
vice president, Francis E. Gleeson (Hawk- 
eye Security); and _ secretary-treasurer, 
Thomas P. Blinn (Associated Mutuals). 

Price M. McCulley, owner of McCulley 
Adjustment Co., Shreveport, La., became 
the 14th president on January 1. 


Surety Ass'n of Houston: New officers: 
President, William J. Sachse, Jr. (manager, 
Standard Accident); vice president, John 
Rougagnac (manager, bond dept., Mary- 
land Casualty); and secretary-treasurer, J 
D. Foster (manager, American Surety). 


U. S. Army Ordnance Field Safety 
Office: Col. Richard H. Peter has been 
assigned to command this office at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., succeeding Col. Ronald B. 
Currens, retiring. This office is interested 
in the safety of all phases of explosives, 
as well as fire prevention and also operates 
the School for Ordnance Safety. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





BENT Insurance Guide with Key Ratings 


STEPS-UP your production 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES SUCH AS: 


Are they financially sound? 

Will they be able to pay claims promptly? 

Are resources adequate to absorb unusual shocks? 

Can assets readily be converted into cash? 

Are their operations conducted conservatively? 

Are investments distributed wisely? 

Are they licensed to operate in states where risks are located? 


With this tool in your sales kit, you'll have unassailable evidence of 
the soundness of your companies . . . unbeatable information on 
your competitor’s! For it provides ail the major figures on more than 
1200 fire and casualty companies—plus Best’s internationally recog- 
nized KEY RATINGS on their financial soundness and responsibility! 
And principal figures on over 2250 smaller mutuals! At a glance you 
know the comparative standings of your companies—you can pinpoint 
your strong points by contrast! Put Bests KEY RATINGS to work— 
for you—profitably! They'll back up your sales talk point by point! 


Key to Ratings * poe Rams leading insurance com- 
State Officials in Charge of Insurance pantes Sy: 
Preface—how to use the book i= a. Weitten 
Reena and Operating Data with Key (c) Admitted Assets 
‘atings on: % Company Groups or Fleets 
Stock Fire, Ca and 
Miscellaneous a = * Underwriters Agencies 
* Retired 
* | and Territories in which licensed 


Stock Fire Companies 
a. pn ne Companies 
* List of American Mutual Insurance Lloyds and Reciprocals 


Companies * Underwriting, Regulatory and Advisory 
* Lloyd's of London Organizations 


The Guide will also make you an authority on fire and casualty com- 
panies for your clients and your prospects! And thus increase your 
sales by knowing virtually all there is to know about both your own 
companies and your competition! 


ALL THIS IN ONE COMMISSION-BUILDING VOLUME! 


Alfred M. Best Company, America’s outstanding insurance analyst, 
enters its second half-century of continuous INSURANCE GUIDE 
publication with this 55th annual edition, priced at $8.75 per copy! 
Use the order blank below—the anticipated heavy demand makes 
early ordering of your copies more than advisable! ORDER YOUR 
1961 GUIDE . . . NOW! 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Please send me ____copies of The 1961 Edition of Best's Insurance Guide with Key Ratings at $8.75 each. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


Atlanta * Boston * Chattanooga * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Dallas * Los Angeles * New York * Richmond 
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obituaries 


Wilds: John Law Wilds, former president 
and chairman of the board of the Protec 
tion Mutual Insurance Company, Chicago, 
died November 23rd following a long ill- 
ness. He was 77 years old. Mr. Wilds be- 
came a fire protection engineer for the 
New England Factory Mutual Companies 
in 1911. He joined the Protection Mutual 
in 1914 as a consulting engineer; was made 
vice president, director and general man 
ager in 1918; president, director and treas 
urer in 1935 and chairman of the board in 
1953. He was a member of Theta Delta 
Chi, Omicron Delta Kapa, Sunset Ridge 
Country Club, Union League and Darling- 
ton (South Carolina) Country Club 


Jannasch: Fred H. Jannasch, president of 
the Jannasch Insurance Agency of Gary 
and chairman of the board of Universal 
Automobile Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis died recently. Mr. Jannasch started 
his career as an agent for the Aetna Life 
and later headed the insurance depart- 
ments of the Commercial Trust Company 
and Calumet Securities Company both of 
Gary, Indiana. In 1938 he formed the Jan- 
nasch Insurance Agency, presently one of 
the largest agencies in Indiana. Mr. Jan- 
nasch was instrumental in starting Univer 
sal Automobile Insurance Company in 
order to provide a market for non-standard 
automobile risks in Indiana. He served 
as executive vice president until becoming 
chairman of the board in August, 1960. 
He was also past president of the Indiana 
Association of Insurance Agents and the 
Gary Insurance Board. 


Eldridge: Carleton G. Eldridge, vice presi- 
dent in charge of personnel of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company, died December 9th 
at the age of 68. Mr. Eldridge joined the 
American Surety in 1913 in its Washing- 
ton, D. C. office. During World War I 
he served in the United States Naval Avia- 
tion Corp. with the rank of Lt. (J. G.). 
Upon his return to the American Surety 
Company he was appointed an inspector 
of claims in a tri-state area with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. In 1922 he was 
transferred to the home office production 
department in New York and subsequently 
was promoted to the position of personnel 
manager. In 1946 he was elected a vice 
president of American Surety Company 
and served on the board of that company 
as a trustee and as a director of several 
subsidiary companies. 

Mr. Eldridge served three times as pres- 
ident of the board of of Mt. 
Tabor Camp Meeting Association and 
served on their finance, assessments and 
rules, regulations and ordinances commit- 
tees. He was also active in the Community 
Methodist Church of Mt. Tabor 


trustees 


Sessions: Don R. Sessions, recently retired 
vice president of The American Insurance 
Company, died unexpectedly on November 
18th. Mr. Sessions joined the company as 
branch manager of the Detroit office in 
1922; eight years later he was named resi- 
dent vice president of the Los Angeles 
branch office and in 1939, he was elected 
vice president. He retired on June 1 of 
last year. For the past four years, prior to 
his retirement, Mr. Sessions had adminis- 
trative responsibility for 


the company’s 
Pacific Coast operations. 


144 


Vanderbilt: Franklin Vanderbilt, resident 
vice president in New York for the Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, died November 24 from injuries sus- 
tained when he was struck by an 
automobile seven days previously. He was 
71. Mr. Vanderbilt began his 54-year caree1 
in the field of casualty underwriting when 
he started out as a $5 a week office boy 
with the Aetna Life’s casualty department 
in New York in 1906. By the time he left 
the company in 1911, he was performing 
all the duties of an underwriter. 

During the following years, he served 
with the Royal Indemnity and the Con- 
stitutional Indemnity Company of New 
York. In 1933, he joined the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America as 
manager of the company’s New York office, 
receiving the appointment as resident vice 
president in 1952. Mr. Vanderbilt was a 
member of the Drug & Chemical Club of 
New York, the Siwanoy Country Club, The 
New York Insurance Society, the Casualty 
Managers Association and a past president 
of the Casualty and Surety Club. He was 
a descendant of Garret Hendricksgen of 
Deventer, Holland, who settled in Man- 
hattan in 1637. 


Donahoe: Frank L. Donahoe, assistant 
manager of the Pacific fire department of 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, died 
November 21 at the age of 63. Mr. Don- 
ahoe had been with the company since 
1917 in fire underwriting and production 
assignments. In 1925, he was transferred to 
Southern California as a special agent, re- 
turning to San Francisco in 1930 as chief 
fire underwriter. In 1948, he was named 
agency superintendent and in 1959 assist- 
ant manager. Mr. Donahoe had been ac- 
tive in local fire insurance organizations 
and held a number of major committee 
assignments for both the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific and the Pacific 
Fire Rating Bureau. 


Klossen: Harry J. Klossen, vice president 
of the H. J. Klossen Company, one of the 
older Cleveland agencies, and long-time 
insurance agent, passed away recently. Mr. 
Klossen, 81, had been a member of the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland since 1918. 


Rhodes: Charles E. Rhodes, an agent for 
many years for Travelers Insurance, died 
recently from a heart attack at the age of 
65. He owned the Charles E. Rhodes In- 
surance Agency and was a member of the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland. 


McLaughlin: Edwin W. McLaughlin, re- 
tired special agent in the arson department 
of the National Board of Fire Under 
writers, died December | at the age of 64. 
Mr. McLaughlin represented the National 
Board in the Wilkes-Barre—Scranton area 
in Pennsylvania for twenty-five years. He 
was transferred to the Nassau County, 
N. Y. area in 1954 and served there until 
his retirement on October 1 of last year. 
During World War I, Mr. McLaughlin 
served with the U. S. Infantry and was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the French Croix de Guerre with Palm 
and the British Military Medal for out 
standing service in combat. He was a 
member of many national and local organ- 
izations, including the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Lions and 
several fire department groups. 


CRIME TRENDS 


IN THE FIRST nine months of last 
year there was an 11% increase in 
serious crime in the United States 
over the same period 1959. Prop- 
erty crimes registered the sharpest 
increases, with robbery up 16%, 
burglary 15%, larceny $50 and over 
9%, and auto theft 6%. Crimes 
against the person followed the 
trend, led by forcible rape up an 
alarming 8% followed by murder 
4% and aggravated assault 3%. All 
cities over 25,000 inhabitants re- 
ported total crime increases from 8 
to 14%. A special analysis of 2,263 
small cities under 25,000 population 
discloses a similar trend—11% more 
serious crimes than in 1959, Again, 
in the small cities all crime classifi- 
cations showed substantial increases. 
During this period, crime in the rural 
areas of the United States rose 5% 
above 1959 based on a trend analysis 
representing 46% of the total rural 
population. These figures are from 
preliminary reports made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


TAX RULING 


AN ATTEMPT BY THE STATE of Texas 
to collect taxes on liability insurance 
bought through agents outside Texas 
is unconstitutional it was ruled in 
Austin by the State Third Court of 
Civil Appeals. Justice Robert G. 
Hughes, in affirming a decision by 
District Judge J. Harris Gardner of 
Austin, said that the Texas tax is 
invalid under present opinions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. He predicted, 
however, that the U. S. Supreme 
Court will re-examine its holdings 
and later sustain the Texas law. 


MARINE LOSS 


THE AMERICAN MARKET’s share in 
the total loss of the super-tanker Sin- 
clair Petrolore may be one of the 
largest hull losses in history accord- 
ing to Clifford G. Cornwell, chair- 
man of the American Hull Insurance 
Syndicate. The vessel, which caught 
fire and sank December 6 off the 
coast of Brazil, was valued at more 
than $8 million for insurance pur- 
poses. By comparison the “Titanic” 
was valued at only $5 million when 
she sank on her maiden voyage. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Accident and Health Experience 

Assent and Dissent 

Editor’s Corner, The (monthly) 
Insurance Investments 

London Lloyd’s 1959 Report 

Mutual Semi-Annual Experience 
Operating Expenses—Stock and Mutual 
Review and Preview 

Semi-Annual Results—Stock Companies 
Stock Underwriting by Lines 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) 
Employee Dishonesty (Safety)—-Roy C. Taylor . 
aes Ey Gh CED BOUND ag co coscedecucevccsccsccesscesceuse Sept. 
Fire Safety on the Job 
Fire Underwriting Problems—Dale K. Auck 
International Standards (Safety)— 

Capt. Charles P. Murphy 
Is the Price Right ?—H. J. Ginsburg 
Offshore Oil Insurance—T. H. Rubey 
Radiation Hazards Protection—Dr. Irving A. 
Risk Control—Howard C. Giles 
Small Loss Crisis—FZ. A. Truss 


(Safety) 


Berstein 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) 

Common Pndeavor, A—Arnold T. Everett 

Disability Control—George Bugbee 

Effect of Company Acquisitions, The— 
Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. 

Fffective Fogg xr ng ® Technique—Howard J. Richard t. 96 

Entering the Life Field—Edwin H. Marshall . 

Functions of the Council—Arthur M. Browning . AR 

Impact of Multiple Lines—/. M. Spear Jan. 79 

Income Protection for Professional. People—Lloyd L. Temple. .Oct. 

Insurance and Social Policy (A & H)—E£. J. Faulkner ..Jan. 25 

Making Time Count—Oscar Feuer 

Mental Ilinesses—/J. F. Follmann, Jr. 

Selling Life (monthly) ‘ 

Third Party Ownership—Davies ...........ceccecccccncnces Nov. 1 

What's New in Life Insurance—John D. Brundidge, C.L.U....Oct. 93 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Excess of Policy Limits—David Green 

savoatigntion of Claims—Robert W. Schoolev 

Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 

Legal Spotlight 

Iiability Guiding Principles 

Negligence Claims—-Edward H. Schroeder 

Recovery Procedure Under Uninsured Motorist Cover— 
John D. Cheek 

Trends in Building Construction—F. W. Fowler Oct. 

Vehicle Property Damage (Loss Logic)—James J. Hermann. .Nov. 109 


Saceeebeyecsena Jan. 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A Future? ... And How!—EZ. W. Walton, Jr. 
Assigned Risk Experience 

Automobile Design—Mott M. Keys 

Business Philosophy, A—Roland H. Lan 

Competitive Fnterprise at its Best—J/. Victor Herd 
Competitive Sixties, ha cas 4 P. Craugh 
Corporate Surety—Nathan Mobley ............606.cccceeeeed J an. 5 | 
Earthquake Insurance—P.G. Buffinton . 
Economics and Supervision—Robert FE. Dineen 

Importance of Being Human—Arne Fouqgner 

International Capacity for Atomic Liability Risk— 

W. B. Gordon : 
Key to Growth, The—John A. CE en ee ad Nov. 
Merit Rating Myths and Mvysteries—/, aoee J. Simon 

Merit Rating Results—S. Alerander Bell 

Mines Never Surrender—Edward R. King 

Negligence Claims (Loss Eaaie)~idwoare H. Schroeder 

News from London—Denzil Stuart 

Operating Trends—Frank Lang 

es ra Explosion—William A. F. Smith 
abilitating the Handicapned—Dr. Nicol H. Smith 

Save Dollars and Lives—William N. Plymat 

Surplus Line Business—Ben D. Cooke 

Today’s Problems—Hathaway G. Kemper 

Two Important Services—George C. Buhbolz .............4.. Nov. 148 

View of Reinsurance, A—Richard K. Welch Sept. 133 

Way to Profit, The—Walter R. Slaight Nov. 18 


OFFICE METHODS 


Advance Planning—-Gus Foressell 

Around the Office (monthly) 

Automatic Collating . 

Booklets (monthly) 

Cash for Equipment 

Controlling Absenteeism and Tardiness—Guy Fergason 


July 20, Aug. 89 
Nov. & 
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Cutting Office Costs—William E. Wilson 

Deere of Agents’ Experience (1.A.S 
Harold L. Myers 

ome. Getting, and Understanding Instructions— 

y Fergason 

Maley rn Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Office Automation—R. Hunt Brown 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Overall Company Budget—W. N. Stannus 

Planned Purchasing 

Who Needs a Consultant? 


SALES AND EDUCATION 
Boiler and Machinery Is Insurance—J. A. Sebert 
Casualty Contracts 
—, Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices May 71, June 8&5 
Part II—Insurance Principles and l’ractices ....July 103, Aug. 69 
Part I1I—General Education 91 
Part IV—Law “ 65 
Part V—Accounting, Finance and Agency Management .... 83 
Door Opener—John W. Stewart . 
Direct Mail—C. F. Scheer 18 
Fidelity Bonding—William J. Muldoon 95 
Market Survey and Analysis—William L. 61 
Planning A Merger—Jack C. 35 
Quiz of the Month 
Principles of Management 
Casualty Contracts 
Accident and Sickness 
es EE CONNIE nk ccc bencscscacduesteces Dec. 65, 
Selling Parade (monthly) 
Service for the Customer—Frank E. 
Table-top Teacher—Sid Slickin 


Gallogly, C.P.0.U. oe 


Schroeder 


July 9, Aug. 76 
Sept. 137, Oct. 145 
. 119 
. 109 


Mueller, Jr. 
ReaSeweesdesdwedcubsaccsocent Jan. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

ME PEE ee re 6 Oe Jan. 141 


.. Jan 
Jan 


Association Notes 
Best's Stock Index .... 
Building Cost Index ... 
Cc ‘ompany Developments 
Conventions Ahead 
Fire Losses, Motor Ve hie le Deaths and Ace dental Deaths. 
Home Office and Field Appointments .. : 

Insurance Stock Quotations . ‘ 

New Publications “ 

Obituaries 

Rate Changes 

Reports on Companies .... 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Conn., D. C., Mass., 
Del., Fia., Me., Nebr., 
Ohio 
Mo., nna 
Massachusetts, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
Iowa, Mich., Mo. . 
Ala., Fila., Ky , Minn., 
Ga., TIL, R. I., Ore., S 
Burglary 
Ala., Ark., 
Towa, Ky., 
Ohio, Okla., 
Countrywide 
Elevator 


Pane. Ohio .. 


Va 
*., Mass., Miss. , Wash. 
Fla., Ga., Hawaii, TIl., 
Miss., Mont., Nev., 
Wash., W. Va., 


‘Jan. 


Iné.. 


126 


Calif., Colo., 
Md., Mass., 
Ore., Pa., R. 


Conn., 

Mich., Le 

., Tenn., . 3 86 
. 126 


P. X 


126 
E xtended Coverage 
La. an. 116 
Fire 
TE EE ET A ET EE ee nn ey ee re eee Jan. 
Glass 
Alaska, Ariz., Ark., D. C., N. J., Okla., Ore., . 
Tenn., V. Va Oct. 104 
Homeowners 
ES 6 bbCERER CC 0006 00.6600860es hones ehedstonsebuctectececes Aug. 60 
Texas . 
a 2 sag eng 
NT nee nnddeedds6bdsqncéansneesdsasdshusacdsuedl Aug. 60 
Maryland, New MOR en chee sé ccencnccascébbbecednce eens Nov. 122 
New 


Til 

Liability Other ED -as-cccetdocnscedheteensnc tttennwuen 
I a. inctcn Galan Esisinin 64040544 40b dd ebeleeuneened Nov. 
Ga., Md. Mies., Nebr., N. C.. ote. Ore., R. L., Tenn., W ash. Aug # 
Fla., Mass., Mich., Mo., N. H., Me Wis 
Ariz., Calif., Kans., Ky., Me., Mon vt 
New York 
Art., Gain ™ E., BL. Ve 
M‘ch 

Workmen" « Compensation 

» (ee 


116 


Mass., 





INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM 


Aetna Ins. Co., Hartford 
(Extra Dividend) ..Jan. 133 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, ‘Hartford 
(Named Agency Head) Aug. 129 
Afco, New York 
(Executive Elections) July 129 
Agricultural Insurance Group, Watertown 
(Budget Plan) July 129 
(Package Policy) One ES .. July 129 
(Executive Elections) ..........Jan. 133 
Allied Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
(Name Chan 
Allied Mutual 
(New Title) 


Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(Elected Vice President) 
(Guaranteed Auto Policy) 
(Guaranteed Renewable) .........July 129 
(Writing Commercial Risks) . Aug. 129 
(To Change California Advertising 

Marketing Man of the Year)....Oct. 151 


America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
(Executive Elections) 

(Expanding Operations) ........./ Aug. 
(Management Shift) 
(Executive Changes) 

(New Headquarters) 
(Arbitration Offer) at 
(Increased Dividend) ... 

American Bankers of Florida, 
(Stock Dividend) 

American Consumer, New York 
ERROR WEE BOM cccccccccsccccecset Jan. 

American Equitable Assurance, New York 
(Merger Plan) *. 147 

American Hardware Mutual, Minneapolis 
(Executive Elections) June 141 
Oe ae July 129 

The American Ins. Co., Newark 
(Executive Promotions) 

American Internat. Underwriters, New York 
(Elected Vice President) pt. 151 

American Mercury, Washington 
(First Dividend) Jan. 133 

American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charlotte 
(Mutuals Merge) et. 151 

American Mutual Ins. Co., Grand Rapids 
(Merged) June 142 

American Mutual Liability Cos., Wakefield 
(New Vice President) ............] May 147 
(Elected Vice President) . ....Dee, 147 

American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(Executive Elections) ...-Dee, 147 

American Reinsurance, New York 
(@xecutive Promotions) 

American Surety Group, New York 
(First Vice President) 

(Blected Vice President) . 129 
(Team Program) <oseeus ane aan 
(HOw Presememt) .....c..02.62..dam, 198 
(Canadian President) Jan. 133 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York 
(General Counsel) im ahaha deans May 147 

Argonaut Insurance Co., Menlo Park 
(New President) ................ -July 129 
(BPxecutive Elections) coec ser, I 

Argonaut Underwriters Insurance Co., 

Menlo Park 
(Becomes Life Co.) No 

Associated Hospital Serv. of New York, XN. y 
(Elected President) ............. May 147 

Atlantic National, New York 
(Vice Presidents) June 141 

Audubon Ins, Co., Baton Rouge 
(Named Vice President) ......... Sept. 151 

Aviation Employees Ins. Co., Silver Spring 
(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 151 

Bankers Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Insurance on Credit) 

Berks and Lehigh Mutual, 
(Merged) 

Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
(Executive Election) 2 
3oston Manufacturer’s Mutu: il, 
(Executive Appointments) 

British General Insurance Co., y td., 

New York 
(Merged) ev bewtdewe aren see<da May 147 
Fe CUINDD s cacecncscneesis May 147 

Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 

(Acquires Southern General 
Agents) 

Buffalo Ins. Co., Buffalo 
(Executive Elections) 
Cal-Farm Insurance Co., 
(Merger Approved) 
The Camden Fire Assn., 
(Named Secretary) 
Carolina Mutual Ins. Co., 

(Mutuals Merge) 

The Celina Group, Celina 
(Merger) 

(Merger) June 142 
(Claim Free Bonus) . eT ES Jan. 134 

Centennial Insurance C 0., New York 
(Retailer’s Policy) A 

The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha 
(Medical Director) Sept. 151 


ns. Co., Des Moines 


May 147 
June 141 


Miami 
D nf 


Kutzton 
June 141 
Rock Island 
....June 141 
Waltham 
Jan. 133 


Oct. 151 


..-Nov. 151 
Berkeley 


Camden 


Charlotte 
Oct. 151 


May 147 


146 


Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron 
(Vice President) 

Citizens Casualty Co., New York 
Be i ere re June 142 

Combined Ins. Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) July 

Commercial Union Fire Ins., New York 
(Merged) . .May 

Commercial Union Ins. Co., New York 

New Ti Ma 

Continental Casualty Co., , Chicago 

(Sells Interest in U. 
(Executive Elections) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Heads Liability Dept.) 

(Extra Dividend 

Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York’ 
(Marine Manager) 

Cosmopolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Heads Claim Department) .... v. 

Cumis General Ins. Soc., Inc., Madison 
(Property Affiliate) Jul 

Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Executive Changes) 

(Executive Elections) 

Eldorado Ins. Exchange, San Francisco 
(New Vice President) 

Empire Mutual .o> x New York 
ee i ot as.) 

~ loyers eican Gauie. Wausau 

executive Elections) y 130 
‘meeeties Appointments) Oct. 152 

meplorers Mutuals, Wausau 
vew Vice President) . 151 

Bushee Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City 
(Stock Offering) May 148 

Equity General Ins. Co., Miami 
(In Receivership) 

Excelsior Ins. Co., Syracuse 
(Dividend Increase) Jan. 134 

Farm Bureau Mutual of Washington, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) July 129 

Farmers Mutual of Nebraska, Lincoln 
(Non-assessable Policies) July 130 

Federal Ins. Co., New York 
SY CIEE. Rint osseesedsscenves Nov. 
(Exchange Effective) 

Federal Mutual Ins. Chicago 
(Executive Elections) 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) Sept. 
(Opposes Merger) ..........s.06. Sept. 

Fireman’s Fund Group. San Francisco 
(No Immediate Life Plans) 

(Exchange Offer) 
(Territorial Organization) 

Founder’s Ins., Los Angeles 
(Executive Hlections) 

Founders Mutual Cas., Chicago 
(New President) 

Freeport Ins. Co., Freeport 
(Affillation) 

(Stock Exchange Completed) 

General America Group, Seattle 
(Television Series) 

General Exchange Ins., 
(Merger) 

General Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) 

General Union Mutual, Chicago 
(Temporary Injunction) 

Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 
(Heads Pacific Coast Dept.) 
(Finance Facilities) 

Glens Falls Ins. Co., Glens Falls 
(Stock Exchange Offer) 

Government Employees, Washington 
(To Finance Mobile Homes) 

Grain Dealers Mutual, 
(First Vice President) 

Great American Ins. Co., New York 
(Executive Elections) . 

(Elected Secretary) ............0+¢ June 

Great Northern Ins. Co., Minneapolis 
(Offer for Stock) N 
(Exchange Effective) 

Gulf American Fire, Montgomery 
(Branch Office) 

The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Merger Proposal) 

(Merger Negotiations) 
(Negotiations Resumed) Ja 

Hanover Insurance Group, New York 
(New Officers) 

Hardware Mutual Cos., Stevens Point 
(Fxecutive Elections) 

(Enter Reinsurance Market) 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Marketing Department) ........ Jan. 

Harleysville Ins. Co., Harleysville 
(New Life Company) 

Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Change in Title) 

(Executive Appointment) 2 

(Elected Vice President) ........Jan. 135 
ei A Mutual Fire, York 

(Nam ed 143 


Hastieg Mutat Ins., York 
(New Title) ..... 


Oct. 152 


New York 


Indiana polis 


MAY, 1960} 


Hawkeye Security Ins., Des oeee 

{iiected President) .. June 143 
hway Ins. Co., Chicago 
New Title) Jan. 136 

Home Casualty and Surety, Washin ton 
(New Title) ec. 149 

The Home Ins. Co., New York 
(Purchases Agency) 

(Merger) ° 
(Merger Battle) - ‘ 

The Home Plaie Glass Ins., Washington 
(Capital Changes) Dec. 
(Name Changed) 

Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
(Executive Vice President) 

I, Cc. T. Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Li uigetins Dividend) 

Illinois Natl. Ins., Springfield 
(Exchange Offer’ 

(Arrangements Completed) 

Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Re-Orognization) 

Indiana Lumbermens, Indianapolis. 

(New President) 

Institutiona! Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) 

Insurance Company of N. A. Cos., Phila. 
(Capital Increase) .... ay 148 
(Stock Dividend) ........+.+. ee 143 
(CREOPROE) nccccsecsscscccccccccsved July 131 
(Optional Direct Billing) 

(Agency Affairs & Unit) 
(Officers Elected) 

Inter-Ocean Ins., Cincinnati 
(Moves BPxecutive Offices) 

International Auto Ins. Exchange, Indian- 


seme eee eereees 


apolis 

(Executive Promotions) 

Interstate Fire & Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Dividend Increase) 

Iowa Hardware Mutual, Mason City 
(Executive Elections) . 

Iowa Natl. Mutual, Cedar Rapids 
(Promotions) ...... 

Jefferson Insurance Co., ow Yo 
(Executive Changes) 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kanese City 
(Stock Exchange Offer) Nov. 151 

Kentucky Central Ins., Anchorage 
(Commences Operati ons) 

LaSalle Casualty muicago 
(Moves Home . 
(Stock Dividend) 

ieee Cas. Co., Springfield 
(Increased Capitalization) ........¢ Jan. 136 

The London and Edinburgh, London 
(Trust Fund Established) 

The London and Lancashire, Ltd., 
(U. 8. Manager) . 

The Lumbermens Mutual, eremenee” 
(Executive Changes) 

The Lumbermens Mut. Cas. Co., eee 
(Acquires Blackhawk) Nov. 

The Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Executive Blections) 

Maine Insurance Co., Portland 
(Elected Treasurer) 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Elected Vice President) ec. 

Maryland National Insurance, Bel A 4 

ay 


.June 144 


Aug. 131 
Oct. 153 


June 144 


(Dividends) 
Mass. Sonera. Boston 
(Stock Purchase Challenged) 
(Merger Proposal) y 132 
(Merger Negotiations) ’ 148 
(Negotiations Resumed . 135 
Members Mutual Ins. Co., Dallas 
(New Officer) Nov. 152 
Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., New York 
Merchants and Manufacturers Ins., New 
York 
(Merger Plan) 
Merchants Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Heads Statistical beet 
Meridian Mutual Ins. 
“The Twinsaver”) ec. 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance, Hartford 
(Executive Vice President) May 
Metropolitan — Co., 
(Name Changed) Jan 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(Vice President) Ma 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit 
(Heads Claim Department) Nov 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Vetnmecpetin’ 
(Custodianship Dissolved) June 
Mission puseranen, Los Angeles 
(New President) .... 
(Calls Deferred, Votes Stock 
Dividend) 
Mohawk Ins. Co., New York 
Additiona? Financing) Sept. 
oter Club Fire and Casunity, bewark 
a Title) . Nov 
(Increased Financing) 
Motors Insurance Corporation, New Bs ork 
oo Vice ranatvereeny ay 149 


{Mhects Oficiaisy 


eeeeeeeeee 


.Dec. 
Buffalo 


Chicago 
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Munich Reinsurance Co., Munich, Germany 

(Maltman Executive Vice 
President) 

(U. 8. Appointment) 

(Named Secretary) 

Mutual Boiler and Machinery, Waltham 
(Executive Appointments) Jan. 133 

Motel Ins. Co. of Pennsylvania, College- 
ville 
RPO SRENOD ccecdsccccsces éecaede Aug. 132 

Mutual of Omaha Omaha 
(Insurance in Subw ay) Oct. 1 

National Auto. Ins. Cos. Atlantic Beach 
(Executive Elections) May 149 

National Automobile Ins. Co., Atlantic Beach 
(In Receivership) Nov. 153 

National Automobile Ins. Co., Charleston 
(Liquidation Proceedings) . -- Oct, 1 
(In Receivership) 

National Casualty Co., Detroit 
(First Vice President) 

National Family Ins., St. Paul 
(New Company) .. 

National of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) 

The Natl. Mutual Ins. Co., Celina 
(Merged) 

National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Increased Dividend ) 

Nationwide Mutua! Ins., Columbus 
(Executive Appointments) 

(Financial Vice President) 2, 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) . ‘ - Sept. 
(0 anes Merger) : 
(Mer 
(New *President) 

(Merger Battle) 

New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester 
(Exchange Offer) Dec. 
(Arrangements Completed) 

N. Y. Mutual Casuaity, New York 
(Absorbed by Empire Mutual) ...July 

Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected Secretary) ..........+.-. June 
(President Retires) e. 

North American Reins. Corp., New York 
(Executive Elections) 

(Named Vice President) 

Northern Assurance Co., London 
(General U. 8. Attorney) 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Incorporates Subsidiary) Nov. 153 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Senior Vice President) 145 

Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc., Ltd., Norwich 
(Group Management) May 152 

The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 


(Dividend Increase) Oct. 155 


COLORADO 





RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 











LOUISIANA 


Ohio Farmers Cos., Columbus 
(Budget Plan) . June 145 
Old_ Security Casualty, Kansas Cty 
(New Compan ug. 131 
Olympic Insurance Co., Los p toa og 
New Officer) . Nov. 153 
Pacific Emplo ers. Group, Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections 
Pacific paemeety Co., 
(Stock Split) . Oct. 155 
Pacific Natl. Fire San Francise 7) 
(President Resigns) June 145 
Pacific Natl. Fire ~4 Co., San Francisco 
(Executive Agveiniment) 
Pacific of New York Group, New Y ork 
(Executive Elections) 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual, 
(Executive Elections) 
(Executive Elections) 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual, 
(Title Chan, 


Pemesttamin. utual, ‘Collegeville 
(New Title) ....... 
The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., 
(New Policy) 
Phoenix of London Group, 
(Named Vice President) Jan, 
Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividends) Dec. 15 
Preferred Risk Auto. Ins. Co., vewesh 
(Name Changed) 3 
Protection Mutual, 
(New President) 
Prudential of Great Britain, New York 
(Executive Elections) 
The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Increased Dividend) 
(Named Comptroller) 
(Cash Dividend) a Gatedeees 
ey Insurance Co., Dayton 
'o Sell in Supermarkets) civehe’ May 
Reliable Insurance Co., Miami 
(Change in Managemen t) Sept. 
Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 
(Named Secretary) M 
(New Responsibilities) 
Safeco Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Boatowners Polic y a as Jul 
Safeguard Insurance co. Hartford 
(Named Vice President) 
Scottish Union & Natl. Ins. Co., E ‘Mdinburg 
(Group Management) May 152 
Security Ins. Co. of New Haven, New Haven 
(Exchange Negotiations) ........Sept. 151 
(Dividend Action) ot. 155 
Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) 


Chicago 


July 133 


GENERAL 
INSURANCE 
AGENTS 


TEXAS 





BUSHNELL and COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
BOLDEN BUILDING 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Multiple Line Facilities for 
Louisiana 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 


Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





NEW JERSEY 





A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
744 Broad St. Newark 2, N. J. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
NEW JERSEY INCLUDING LIFE 
Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7-8-9 








UTAH 


Snake River Mutual Fire, Boise 
(Title Changed) ..........seeee+s Aug. 
Snake River Mutual Sesunenaee, Boise 
(New Title) Au 
Southern General ins., Atlanta 
(Purcha } 
(Member o 
(New Vice Presiden nt) 
Spartan Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(New Company) RA ARCES Cen ceee Nov. 
(New Subsidiary) 
eld-Monarch Ins. Cos., 
liation) 
(Stock Exchange ‘Compieted) 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
(Exchange Offer) SOS. Peep ee Jan. 134 
Stanislaus County Mutual, Modesto 
(Reorganization) é 
Cc. V. Starr and Co., New York 
(Vice President) Ju 
State Automobile & Cas. Underwriters, 
Des Moines 
CH IND onc pawicececene- Nov. 154 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Co., Bloom- 
ington 
(Enters Casualty Field) 
State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., 
(Auto Coverage) Aug. 132 
(Executive Elections) .........../ Aug. 132 
(Broadens Voluntary Auto 
Market) Oct. 155 
State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., ae 
(New Affiliate) Nov. 14 
State Mutual Insurance, Flint 
(New President) ............... Sept. 153 
The Stewartstown Mutua! Fire, Stewarts- 


Dee. 15] 
eg 


town 
(Name Changed) 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, 
(Increased Dividends) Sept 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 
(Enters ene Sees 
(Reinsurance t. to H. O 
Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., London 
(250th Anniversary) 
= Surety Insurance Co., 
Vice President) 
Texas Employers’ > Dallas 
(Vice President and Treasurer). .June 
Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 
(Channing Acquires Group) ...... May 
Trans National Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Elected Vice President) 
United States F. & G., Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) 
United National Insurance Co., 
(New Company) 
Unity Fire and General, 
(New Secretary) 


Sept. 
St. Paul 


N 
Greenville 


New York 
imbbeserideeesas May 1¢4 


WEST VIRGINIA 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 


For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 











CANADA 





Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver T. W. Litchfield W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 1901 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


Canada Cement Bidg. 67 Yonge St. 
Montreal, Quebec Toronto, Ontario 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
Managing General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


241 South 5th East 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 


Throughout Canada 











For January, 1961 





Universal Automobile Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Expands Operations) July 133 
Universal Insurance Co., Milford 
(Capital Increase) 
Universal Insurance, 
(Offer for Stock) 
Utilities Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Elections) 


Vigilant Ins. Co., 
(Enters Colombia) 
Wabash 


-July 133 
New York 
-June 146 


June 146 (Merger Approved) 


Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis 
(Vice President and Secretary) 


New York 

Fire and Casualty, 
(Bus Risks) ........ 

Washington Farm Mutual, Yakima 


Washington General Ins., New ete 
(New Vice Presidents) .. 136 
Western Casualty and Surety Co., yoy cott 
Sept. 153 (Capital Increase) ......... Mer | = 
5 (Stock Dividend) ..... 4 . Oct. 
7 Windsor Mutual Ins., Hamburg 
Sept. 153 (Merged) .. June 141 
. Aug. 133 


..-Nov. 154 


Worcester Mutuai Fire, W orcester 


July 129 (Executive Elections) 
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« « « «LIST OF ADVERTISERS = =» =» » 


Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. .. 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N 
American Casualty Co., Reading, 

American District Telegraph Co., a 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n, New Yor 
American General Insurance Co., Houston, ‘ 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J 
American International Underwriters Corp., 
American Plan Corporation, New York, N. 
American Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 
Atwell, Vogel & Sterling, Inc., Scarsdale, 


New York, N. Y.. 
Y 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, 
Boston Insurance Group, Boston, Mass 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, l 
Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La 


Insurance Co., Pittsfie 
Rock Island, Ill. . 


Chevrolet Motor Div., Gen. Motors Corp., 

Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif. iy 
Cincinnati Insurance Co., Cinncinnati, Ohio te 
Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. . 

Corroon & Reynolds Group New York, N. 

Crum & Forster Group, New York, N 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C 


Texas 


Dale & Co., 
Dimling, 


Ltd., 
Henry, 


Montreal, Canada .. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City 
Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas ¢ ‘ity, 


Finance is il General Group, Des Moines 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y 
Friden Inc., San Leandro, Calif ~ 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y 
Fund Insurance Co’s., San Francisco, Calif 


Iowa 


General Insurance Corp., 
General Reinsurance Corp 
Grain Dealers Mutual 


Fort Worth 
New York, N 
Insurance Co., Indianapolis, des 92 
Granite State Insurance Co., Manchester, N. H Sc 77 
Guaranty Security Insurance Co Minne — “Minn “ 88 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N. ¥ 80-109 
Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 45 
Harleysville Mutual Insurance Co 
Homer Bray Service Inc., Evanston a 
Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn 
Hotel Pittsburgher, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co 


Fort Worth, 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, C 


anada 


Texas ... 


Tilinois R. B. Jones Inc., Chicago, Il 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance C 0., 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Rapids, 


‘Indianapolis, Ind. 
; .Inside Back Cover 
Cedar Towa 7 


Jefferson Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co 


Kolob Corporation, 


» > 


, Kansas City, 
Kansas City, M 
Salt Lake City 


Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Manning & Sons, T. A., 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Marshall & Co., A. W., 
Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co., Hartford, 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, i 


Dallas, Texas 
Ruston, La. 

, Chicago, Lil. 
Newark, N. 


Conn. 


Nationwide Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
New Hampshire Insurance Co., Manchester, N. 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 


Dedham, 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, 


Wash. 


Ohio Farmers 
O'Toole 


Ohio 
V illage, 


LeRoy, 
Queens 


Companies, 
Associates, Inc., 


Pacific National Insurance 
Pan American Companies, 
Paull & Son, Ine., Alfred, 
Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co. 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford, 
Photostat Corporation, Rochester, N. 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co. Topeka, Kan. 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Britain, 


Group, San Francisco, ¢ 
Houston, Texas 
Wheeling, West Va. 


“p hiladelphia, 
Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation of America, 
tapid Business Forms Co. 
Recording & Statistical Cor 

Reinsurance Agency, Inc., 
Reliance Insurance Co., Philaddlphia, 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, 


Camden, N. J. 
( veda Rapids, 
rp. New York, 
1icago, Ill. 


St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 
Schroeder Hotels Corp., Milwaukee, 8. 
Security-Connecticut Group, New Haven, 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Til. 
Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, 
Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
aes 


Conn. 


Mich. 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. "New York, 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Il. 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, * 
Tri-State Insurance Group, Tulsa, Okla. 


Uniform Printing & Supply, Lowell, Mass. 
United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 


Washington General Insurance Co., New oe, a Be 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens te iy 

Willcox & Co., Ine., Albert, New York, 

Wilson & Co., 1Aa,; A. E., Toronto, ¢ Sande. 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. . 80-118 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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Q. Mr. Merrill, why does Merrill, Appelgate and Co. 
write nearly two thirds of its insurance with INA? 











A. Well, take the Homeowners Policy. 
It wasn’t invented by a direct writer. © 
It was invented by INA. 


A. Because INA has helped us keep 
two jumps ahead of the direct writers. 






Raa 


Q. Yes, but many companies now have Q. Is it just the policies themselves 
homeowners policies—even some direct writers. that make you favor INA? 


—) 


: A. Sure, but just compare their 
coverage. You can't find a broader policy 
at less cost than the INA Homeowners 
Policy. Here in New Jersey, INA has 

just cut the cost again—by 20%! 


A. It’s INA’s whole way of doing business. 

Take the new direct billing system for the 
INA-Champion auto policy. It cuts our book- 
keeping costs, cuts the cost to the customer, 
yet keeps complete control in our hands. 





Q. So far, you’ve talked about personal lines. Q. What about claims 
Does your agency handle business risks? service? 


\ 





A.. Definitely. Although we're a suburban 
agency, 40% of our volume is in business 
lines. We can offer a complete insurance 
program to any-sized firm, thanks to 
INA’s capacity and full-line facilities. 


A. Now you're talking! You know, 

the customer tends to judge his 
agent by the claims service he gets. 
With INA, we look awfully good! 








RESOURCEFUL 


We in General Re are RESOURCEFUL, too, in adapting our reinsurance 


services to meet the changing needs of each client. G Ee N E R A ® ' 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American Market Dealing Exclusively In Reinsurance + All Fire, Casualty, Accident and Sickness, Bonding and Marine Lines 





Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 

7 ffice: . 
Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 


400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 














